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THE STORY OF THE FORE AND AFT RIG FROM 
By E. KEBLE 


Author of “The Romance of the Ship,” ‘‘ Sailing Ships and their Story,’ 
With over 150 illustrations and coloured frontispiece. 
In this volume Mr. Chatterton has devoted himself exclusively to fore-and-aft-rigged vessels. 


Square Extra Royal 8vo. 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY, 
CHATTERTON, 
’ etc., ete. 
Price, net, 16s. 
He has begun at the beginning, anl 


has endeavoured to show the history and the manifold modifications which the fore-and-aft-rigged vessels have undergone through- 


out the ages. V , , 
a lucid, fascinating, and accurate history of the rig. 
increase and multiply in an epoch of mechanical propulsion. 


THE MAKING“ GREAT 


Very considerable research has been made by the author, both at home and abroad, in order to present the reader with 
It is worthy of note that it, alone of the many types of sailing ship, continues to 


CANADIAN RAILWAY 





THE STORY OF THE PIONEER SURVEY, THE SCIENTIFIC SURVEY, AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEARLY 


COMPLETED GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, WITH 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE THRILLING ADVENTURES OF ITS CONSTRUCTORS. 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT, 


Author of “The New Garden of Canada,” etc. 


Demy 8vo. With 41 illustrations anda map. Price, net, 16s. 
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SCIENCE OF TO-DAY LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
MEDICAL SCIENCE OF TO-DAY. A popular) 


aceount of the more recent developments in medicine and surgery. By 
WILLMOTT EVANS, M.D., B.S., B.Se.. F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal 
Free Hospital. ExtraCrown8vo. With 2¢illustrations. Price, net, 5s. 
MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF TO-DAY. | 
An interesting description of modern mechanical inventions told in non- 
technical language. By THOMAS W. CORBIN, Author of “ Engineering 
of To-day,” &c. With 118 Illustrations, Price, net, 5s. 
Already Published in the Science of To-Day Library. 
l. Electricity of To-day. By 4. Botany of To-Day. By Pro- 
CuaRLes R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. ressor G. F.Scorr Et.ior, M.a., 


. sis ”_The Glob B.SC., F.R.G.8., F.L.8., &e. 
A mastery work."—The Globe, “There is not a dull page in the 


book,’’—Daily Telegraph, 


2. Astronomy of To-day. 
Ceci, G, DOLMAGE, M.A., D.C.L., 5. Aerial Navigation of To-Day. 
By Cuaries C. Turner. With 
40 illustrations, Net, 5s. 
“His technical descriptions are 
admirably clear.’’—Daily Mail. 


LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 
“This singularly remarkable 
popular work.’’—The Outlook. 


and 


3. Scientific Ideas of To-Day. 
By Cuarctes R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. 


“ Admirably simple and lucid.” “ Brightly and lucidly written.” 
—The Globe. —Yorkshire Observer. 
THE THINGS SEEN SERIES—New Volumes. 

With 50 Illustrations, Price net, Cloth, 2s. ; Leather, 3s.; Yapp in a box, 5s. 

THINGS SEEN IN NORTHERN INDIA. By 
", L. PENNELL, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Author of ‘Among the Wild 
tribes of the Afghan Frontier." 

TINGS SEEN IN VENICE. By LONSDALE 
AGG, BSD. (Oxon.), Prebendary of Buckden in Lincoln Cathedral, 
Author of “Dante and his Italy,"’ and LAURA M. RAGG. 

: Already Issued in the Things Seen Series. 

Things Seen in Japan. By Cuiive| Things Seen in Egypt. By E. L. 
HOLLAND, BuTcHer. 

Things Seen in China. By J. R. Things Seen in Holland. By C. E. 

OCHE, 
Things Seen in Spain. By C. Gasquorve Hartiey. 


Cuirry. 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY. 
‘The admirable New Art Library.”—CONNOISSEUR. 
VOL. I. SECOND EDITION. 

THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING AND 
DRAWING. By SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A. Lllustrated with 
many drawings by Mr. SoLomon, and by paintings. Net, 6s, 

“The work of an accomplished painter and experienced teacher.” 
~SCOTSMAN. 

“If students were to follow his instructions, and, still more, to 
heed his warnings, their painting would soon show a great increase 
in efficiency.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

VOL. I. 


HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. 
by SIR ALFRED FRIPP, K.C.V.0., and RALPH THOMPSON. 
Ex. Crown 8vo. Profusely illustrated with 159 illustrations. Net, 7s. 6d. 

“Excellently illustrated from the first page to the last by original 
drawings and photographs most carefully taken.” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
VOL. Jil. 

MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. By ALBERT 
iOFT, A.R.C.A., M.S.B.S. Square Ex. Cr. 8vo, With 119 photographs 
«nd drawings. Net, 6s. 

. - Takes the 


6. Engineering of To-Day. By 
THomas W. Corin, 








“Will be found an invaluable aid to the student. . 
student step by step through the various technical processes, the 
ext being supplemented by over 100 excellent illustrations.” —STUDIO. 


RECENT AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


AMONG THE RAJAHS AND RYOTS OF 

NORTHERN INDIA. _ Recollections of 37 Years of Work and Sport. 

By Sir ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D., Ex-Lieut.- 

Governor of Bengal. With 44 illustrations and a Map. Medium vo, 18s.net. 

**Will take its place with the great standard authorities on our 
Indian Empire.”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


SECOND EDITION. 
AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE IN AN UNKNOWN 


LAND. The Life and Customs of the Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, with Adventures and Experiences met with during Twenty Year’ 
Pioneering and Exploration amongst them. By W. BARBROOKE 
GRUBB. With 60 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
**A remarkable volume ... of greet value and excellently illus- 
trated.”—-CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS AMONG THE SEA 
DYAKS OF BORNEO. By EDWIN H. GOMES, M.A. With #0 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

**Probably the most intimate and comprehensive account that 
has yet appeared of the Sea Dyaks.”—TIMES, 


CLIFF CASTLES AND CAVE DWELLINGS 
OF EUROPE. By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. With 54 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 

**Characteristically thorough and characteristically interest'ng.” 
~MORNING PQOsT. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF TH2 
AFGHAN FRONTIER. A Record of sixteen years’ close inter 
course with the natives of Afghanistan and the North-Wcst Frontier. By 
T. L. PENNELL, M.D., B.Se. With Introduction by EARL ROBERTS. 


With 26 Illustrations. Ex, Crown 8vo, Net, 5s. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY. A Little Scrip of Good 
Counsel for Travellers. By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Feap. 8vo, 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN.* 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) 1911 
pronounces Copenhagen to be the leading porcelain factory in 
Europe to-day, and the work of its modern Renaissance 
period has caused a remarkable outburst of enthusiasm among 
experts in ceramics. 

Mr. Hayden’s new book, “ Royal Copenhagen Porcelain,” is 
the first volume on the subject, and is compiled from material 
obtained from the official archives of the Royal factory. 

Special photographs have been taken of examples in the 
National, Royal, and other famous collections at Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Bergen, &. A series of marks never before 
published and drawn from authentic specimens makes the 
book of special value to the connoisseur and collector. 

The volume is dedicated by permission to Queen Alexandra. 
A beautifully illustrated prospectus will be sent post free to 
any address on request. 

* ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN. By Arthur Hayden. With 
5 full-page illustrations in colour and 100 full-page plates in half tone. Cloth, 
42s. net. (Inland Postage, 8d.) Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi 
‘Terrace, London, 

“*The Fruitful Vine,’” says Country Life, “is the best 
book Mr. Hichens has written. Nothing he has yet done 
touches this; and a great deal of what he has done is miles 
away from it. Those who prefer passions in deserts and 
horrors and morbidnesses will doubtless not agree. But the 
fact remains that this, the setting of which is modern Roman 
society, is the best balanced piece of work Mr. Hichens has 
yet given us.... Black is never called white in this book. 
The working out of broken laws is relentless and honest. 
Few of our modern writers, especially the cleverest, write 
anything worth remembering, because they have forgotten 
that their business is not only to describe, but to interpret, 
and not only to tell, but to teach. Mr. Hichens has not 
forgotten this.” 


ROBERT 





HICHENS’ 


MASTERLY NEW NOVEL 


The Fruitful Vine 


“Tt is not too much to say that in ‘The Fruitful Vine’ 
Mr. Hichens offers the most human story he has yet given 
us.... He has written with a fullness of conception, a rare 
sense of human nature, and all that artistic skill one associates 
with his work. His pictures of the gay social life of the 
Eternal City are all movement and colour, and his group of 
persons, English and Roman, is vividly and deftly drawn. 
Edna Denzil, with her womanly fascinations, and Lady Sarah, 
a charming elderly woman, are creations. In Dolores, Mr. 
Hichens has given us a full length, intimate portrait of 
a delicately sensitive creature, brilliantly conceived and 
developed. She is a worthy addition to his gallery of 
interesting women.”— The Globe. 





Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Autumn Announcements include many important 
books of Biography, Travel, History, Science, Politics, and Fiction. 
Full particulars will be sent free on request. 


ZIONIST WORK IN PALESTINE. 


By various authorities. Edited by Isramsn Conen, B.A. 
With 24 Illustrations. Paper covers, 1s. net. (Inland postage 
3d.) 
An indispensable work to every student of the Jewish question. The Sunday 
Times says: “The statement of modern progress in the land of the Bible will 
come as a revelation.” 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 


A Prza ror THoroverness. By a Sexagenarian Layman. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

** Deserves attention in the first place because it is opportune, and further 
because it is written with cool and reverent logic, and with restraint.”"—The 
Yorkshire Post. 

ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi 


Terrace, London. 
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“EVERYMAN’” 


NOW READY. 


THE NEW FIFTY 


“The fifty new volumes just added to ‘ Everyman's 
Library are fully representative of the enterprise which 
has given the series a leading position, and readers the 
chance of acquiring a variety of excelient literature 
which does not often in po if coliections,""~ 
ATHENAEUM. 








Irving's Life of Mahomet. 

A Life of Shakespeare. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Horace. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes. 

Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places. 

Rousseau’s Emile. 

Hamilton’s The Federalist. 

Bagehot’s Literary Studies. 

Ainsworth’s Old St. Paul's. 

Whyte Melville’s The Gladiators. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Sylvia’s Lovers. 

Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 

Turgeniev’s Virgin Soil. 

Scheffel’s Ekkehard. 

Balzac’s The Country Doctor. 

Hawthorn’s Twice Told Tales. 

Lytton’s Rienzi. 

Dostoieffsky’s Prison Life in Siberia. 

—* The Devil's Pool and Francois, the 
ai 


2 vols. 


3 vols. 


Disraeli’s Coningsby. 

Dickens’ Uncommercial Traveller. 

Mommsen’s The History of Rome. 4vols, 

Select Orations of Demosthenes. 

The Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 

Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, 
2 vols. 

Seott’s Poems and Plays. 

Ibsen’s Plays. 

A Dictionary of Dates. 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of 
America. 

Wright’s An Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

Bulfinch’s Legends of Charlemagne. 

French’s Medizeval Romances. 

The Story of Burnt Njal. 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Chymist. 

George's (Henry) Progress and Poverty. 

Belt’s The Naturalist in Nicaragua. 

Aleott’s Little Men. 

Clarke’s Tales from Chaucer. 

Baker’s Cast Up by the Sea. 

Collidi’s Pinocchio; or, the Story of & 
Puppet. 

Freeman’s Old English History for 
Children. 

King Herla (Annals of Fairyland III.) 


2 vols. 
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NAPOLEON I* 

Dr. Avcust Fournrer’s biography was first published in 
1885, and was immediately acknowledged to be a most valuable 
contribution to Napoleonic literature. It found admirers on 
both sides of the Channel, and was translated into French. A 
reissue was soon called for, but it was not till 1904 that the 
edition appeared from which Miss Adams has now made her 
English version. The author explains in his preface that he 
refrained from complying earlier with the frequent requests 
he received for a reissue of his book because every year fresh 
light was being cast on the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
periods owing to the labours of distinguished historians, and 
the researches which were taking place in the archives of 
France, Germany, Britain, and elsewhere. 

As an historian Dr. Fournier possesses many qualifications. 
He is a diligent collector of material and a wise and dis- 
criminating judge. He writes a clear and simple style, and 
marshals his facts together in orderly sequence. He is no 
partisan. The glamour and the splendour of Napoleon's 
Empire do not blind his vision, which is never petty and 
restricted. He is aever tempted to hysterical condemnation 
of the many obvious surface faults. He writes dispassion- 
ately, and his manner is sometimes cold and aloof, but the 
general effect on the reader is an astonishing clarity of vision 
of the far-reaching effects of Napoleon’s life and work. The 
author has striven, as he himself confesses, to avoid political 
bias on the one hand and the moralizing of a mere caviller on 
the other, and to present a not unfaithful picture of the 
character and work of one who, more than any other man, 
has influenced the destinies of the world. The result isa 
book which is a very real pleasure to read and invaluable for 
reference. 

The subject is not one which we can deal with in any detail, 
but we propose to notice one or two of the views which the 
author brings before us. 

One of the difficulties in the way of dispassionate criticism 
is the nearness of the Napoleonic legend. The works of the 
exiles in St. Helena, which were rapidly spread abroad 
throughout France, produced an extraordinary effect. All 
the bloodshed was forgotten, and only the figure of the great 
war lord and liberator was remembered. “It was I,” said the 
Emperor in 1816, “who closed the crater of anarchy and 
brought order out of chaos. I purified the Revolution from her 
excesses. I ennobled the peoples and strengthened the kings, 
I stimulated ambition everywhere, rewarded every service, 
and greatly extended the boundaries of fame.” And it was this 
character which was ascribed to him for many years after 
his decease. But with the fall of the second Empire 
a change of opinion became evident. Lanfrey’s damaging 
critique, published in 1867, tore away the legends and 
the fictions which shrouded the character of the Emperor. 
The pendulum swung far back, and France, once more a 
republic, turned an eager ear to historians of the great Revo- 
lution. The legend of St. Helena was replaced by the legend 
of the Revolution. It is necessary for the present-day historian, 
as Dr. Fournier clearly sees, to discard both of these and to 
base his understanding of Napoleon’s historical significance 
on a more just estimate of the first Republic. “It must,” 
says the author, “be borne in mind that he was both the 
product and the consummation of the Revolution, and that 
he was following in its wake even when he was boldly aspiring 
to grasp the Crown of France.” To say this, however, is not 
to say that Napoleon approved of the Revolution. In his 
heart he detested it. “Though achild of the Revolution,” says 
Lord Rosebery, “ he was a child whose one idea was parricide.” 
He feared and hated the power of the mob, and bis action in the 





Bi Napoleon I: a Biography. By August Fournier. Translated by Annie 
Tennbeth Adams, with an Introduction by H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. 2 Vols. 
— ndon : Longmans and Co, [2ls. net.|——Napoleon and His Coronation, By 

rédéric Masson, Translated by Frederic Cobb. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
L!2s, 6d, net.) 





Vendémiaire outbreak was a lifelong regrettohim. None the 
less he was held in thrall by the Revolution theories and ideas. 
When the Consulate was established two of its fundamental 
principles were maintained. Napoleon saw what the Bourbons 
were far too blind to see, that Frenchmen valued equality far 
more highly than political liberty. “ There is scarcely any- 
thing you take seriously except equality,” he said to Madame 
de Rémusat. “Liberty is a mere pretext, equality is your 
hobby.” And he himself had learned its value, for it opened 
up a path for his lofty ambition. The second principle 
retained was conquest. It is erroneous to assume that France's 
striving after universal power was entirely due to Napoleon's 
personal ambition. The revolutionary leaders in France had 
already—in 1792—begun their policy of universal dominion. 
And though Napoleon differed fundamentally from the 
doctrinaire Girondins and also the Directory, in that he 
founded his ambitious schemes on the firm ground of his- 
torical fact, and shaped them according to a policy with a 
clearly defined aim, it was nevertheless his inability to shake 
off the thrall of conquest bequeathed by the Revolution that 
ultimately proved his ruin. In after days in St. Helena he 
remarked, “I might steer as I liked, the waves were stronger 
than my hand. I never was really so much my own master; 
I was always controlled by circumstances.” After the death 
of the Duc D’Enghien it was to the Revolution that Napoleon 
was forced to appeal to justify his action. “Iam the head of 
the State. I am the French Revolution, andI shall main- 
tain it.” 

Napoleon was an enigma to his contemporaries. 
Idealism curbed and governed by an intellect clear and 
calculating, fantastic reveries subjected to the calm and 
methodical scrutiny of his reason—these are the discordant 
elements which Napoleon’s character shows. Goethe's 
“ Werther ” he is said to have read five times, and he steeped 
himself, when young, in the sentimental writings of Rousseau. 
Such reading left its mark. In 1796, at Valence, he wrote: “ My 
life is a burden to me, for it holds out no prospect of 
pleasure, and everything seems to turn into a cause of sorrcw 
because those among whom I live—and shall probably always 
live—are utterly unlike myself, as unlike as sunlight to moon- 
light.” Success did not make him any more cheerful. During 
the days of the Consulate Madame de Rémusat relates that 
when he left the Council Chamber and came to his wife’s salon 
of an evening he sometimes had the candles shaded with 
white gauze, enjoined all to keep silence, and amused himself 
by telling ghost stories or listening to them. At other times 
he had slow music performed by Italian singers to the strai:s 
of softly played instruments. He would then fall into a 
reverie, during which no one dared to move. Though the 
matchless precision with which he measured his forces against 
the rest of the world raised him to the glory of a great 
emperor, and made him an object of veneration, this sombre 
strain in his nature rendered him ever more cynical and dis- 
contented, “The nations are much too enlightened now,” he 
said to Décrés on the day of his crowning, “and there is 
nothing great left to do.” 

We propose to conclude our notice of Dr. Fournier's able 
work by giving our readers an extract dealing finely with 
Napoleon's significance in history. 

“For Goethe Napoleon's greatness was beyond doubt. He 
accurately divined his significance in history, all he bad 
achieved unconsciously in the service of the ideal. ‘ Napoleon,’ 
he says in one place, ‘without being conscious of it lived 
entirely for his imagination. He utterly denies the idea!, 
refuses it any reality, and all the while he is zealously 
endeavouring to translate it into facts.’ The great poet 
ignored the Emperor's waste of energy in contemptible 
occupations and the vulgarity of his selfish aims. Others 
might talk of the horrors of war and the bitterness of oppres- 
sion; he looked beyond that to the ultimate goal, the unifica- 
tion of the peoples of Europe by means of a higher civilization. 
From this standpoint Goethe was right in counting Napoleon 
among the great men of history. For all of them were 
great because they acted under the spell of great ideas which 
were their personal aims. Alexander the Macelonian went 
forth from the narrow confines of his little state to conquer 
the world, and by matchless deeds engraved his name on the 
memory of the ages. But what impelled him on his course 
was simply the expansive energy of Hellenic culture, in 
the service of which he undertook his expedition to the East. 
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Charlemagne truly conquered his wide empire by his sword ; 
yct he was but the chosen vessel appointed to carry the moral 
ideas of Christianity to the young nations of the North. And 
when we find Napoleon pursuing a similar course, intent on 
placing his own person too high and in subduing the whole 
world to his will, let us remember that this will, to 
a great extent, was not his own, but was merely the 
instrument of that civilization of humanity at which 
the intellectual forces had been labouring for centuries 
before it became the common heritage of the world. 
Through rivers of blood it is true. But the laws of the world 
are written in blood, whether the individual sheds his on a 
cross or the millions bear witness in death. Wherever 
Napoleon conquered it proved the introduction to a higher 
social order, whether on the Manzanares or on the Tiber; on 
the Rhine or on the Elbe; in Naples or in Poland; in Prussia 
or in Austria.” 

Napoleon and His Coronation, by Frédéric Masson, 13 an 
interecting study. M. Masson is one of the most distinguished 
of French historians, and he is a specialist in the Napoleonic 
period. The book contains a great deal of most interest- 
ing information and is admirably illustrated. The author 
deals in an attractive manner with Napoleon’s reasons 
for desiring to be crowned by the Pope. It was a 
democratic right which had raised him to the throne, 
and in place of this the Emperor attempted to substitute 
a sort of divine right. The costly and elaborate ceremonial was 
not the outcome merely of his love of display. It was symbolic. 
Why did he want to repeat the consecration and the corona- 
tion in the case of his son? Because, M. Masson thinks, he 
was strongly confident that a religious consecration would 
lend a weightier dignity to a sovereign invested by the popular 
choice; that only by this could he become a true sovereign 
and endued with an indelible character such as all the other 
sovereigns would be bound to respect. He fondly hoped 
that the consecration would wipe out the taint of the Revo- 
lution from which he sprang, and of which he was the pro- 
duct. France was to renew her dynasty; the Napoleons were 
to succeed the Capetians. It was an illusion. It proved the 
starting-point of a misunderstanding between Emperor and 
people, and resulted in the triumph of the Ultramontane doc- 
trines in France. Then there is the consecration and coronation 
of Josephine. There was not even an historical excuse for this. 
It was a mere whim on Napoleon’s part, for he was 
well aware that the coronation of queens had been 
discontinued for two centuries. And in his treatment 
of the Pope there is the same _ inconsistency. On 
every occasion Napoleon, the host, took precedence of his 
guest. He gave him entertainments which the slightest sense 
of decorum would have forbidden, and he did not scruple to 
show that he was bored and wearied with his guest’s stay. 
“Never,” says M. Masson, “had he a sense of what he owed 
the Pope as Emperor, nor when he had received the consecra- 
tion from him of what he owed as a believer; and yet the 
consecration was valid only if be were a Catholic.” And the 
astonishing thing is that Napoleon expected much from the 
Pope he thus treated. 





FIFTY YEARS OF CATHAY.* 

HALF a century ago China was in the throes of the great 
Tai-ping Rebellion. The most fertile and populous parts of 
the Empire had been laid waste. Huge areas had been almost 
depopulated. The outlook for the Empire seemed almost 
inconceivably dark. To-day under our own eyes this great 
nation is undergoing what can only be spoken of as a rebirth. 
She has not only shown extraordinary recuperative powers 
after the devastation of fifty years ago, but is also proving 
herself able to deal with great national evils, such as foot- 
binding and opium-smoking, and to reconstruct her army, her 
educational system, and her constitution. 

It goes without saymg that the reminiscences of any acute 
observer who has lived throvgh this period will be of excep- 
tional interest. Two recently published works give us, from 
different points of view, many valuable side-lights thereon. The 
earliest experiences recorded in each work deal with the Tai-ping 
Rebellion, while travel in China, Chinese legends, retrospect 





By (the late) Archibald Little. 
Londu: Low, reton and Co. [7s. 6d. net.}——(2) Halfa Century 
im Chima. By Archdeacon Moule, B.D, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s, @. net.) 


* (1) Gleanings from Fifty Years in China. 
don: Sampeon 





and prospect, and the position and work of Christian missiong 
are topics common'to both volumes. Both are collections of 
unconnécted essays, making no attempt to deal systematically 
with the situation. Their value lies chiefly in the personal 
interest and the first-hand impressions of life in this rapidly 
changing empire. 

Most of Mr. Little’s papers have already been published in 
periodicals in China, England, and America. Their value 
would be materially increased if the date of publication were 
given with each. Some statements are brought up to 
date by editorial footnotes, but im other cases this has not 
been done. Certain inaccuracies have crept in also which 
would doubtless have been corrected had the author been 
revising his own proofs. Should a second edition be called for 
we hope that these points will be noted, and also that a map 
may be added, especially for the sake of the chapters dealing 
with travel. The value of the work would be enhanced by a 
reference to the pages where quotations may be found. 

Writing as a merchant it is, perhaps, not unnatural that 
Mr. Little should seem to gauge China’s welfare largely by 
material standards, and on the assumption that true progress 
will be found in the increase of “ treaty ports,” and therefore 
of trade with the West. 

“A ‘treaty port’ established in this region means a new centre 
of activity, higher wages, and vastly increased employment for 
the labouring classes; to the surrounding country it means an 
increased outlet for their production and a steady rise in value, 
To the ‘ officials and gentry’ it means a concrete example of the 
gains to be derived from Western methods of progress as opposed 
to the stagnation involved in fixing their ideals in the past 
To the people generally our settlements yield a specimen of 
order and cleanliness in a wilderness of dirt and discomfort which 
they do nothing to alleviate until stimulated by our contact” 
(p. 34). 

It is not, however, always patent that the treaty port means 
simply the raising of the East by the West, and the author 
seems to recognize this fact when he says: “The most effective 
propagandism in China would, we all know, be the Christian 
conduct of the ‘lay’ foreigner” (p. 298). 

Nevertheless we cannot question the importance of China 
developing her own resources and her foreign trade, if moral 
as well as material progress is to be achieved; and here Mr. 
Little has a right to be heard. After the experience of a life- 
time he lays down the following propositions :— 

“Good roads, liberty to mine, and free internal traffic—these 
are the three essentials to a really appreciable increase in our 
present trade... . Ido not think that any great reform in our 
business methods in China is needed unless it were the training of 
young English merchants to be fluent Chinese scholars. .. , 
Another weighty hindrance to our trade, and one which it lies in 
our own hands to remove, is our absurd repugnance to adopt the 
metric system. ... In China we must take care of the exports, 
and the imports will take care of themselves” (pp. 44-8). 

Russia he regards as the enemy of a true development of 
trade, and he supports the view by a reference to her action, 
not only in Manchuria, but also in Hankow. For himself, 
while maintaining that American competition is “far more 
serious than German,” he says :— 

“There is no necessary conflict of international interests in 
China ; the field is so immense that there is rocm for the occupa- 
tion of all the spare capital of both Europe and America for a 
century to come in exploiting the undeveloped resources of this 
huge empire” (p. 69). 

The section of the book devoted to travel occupies nearly a 
hundred pages, and is full of interest. Having travelled our- 
selves over almost the whole of the route described in the 
chapters on Szechwan, we can speak with confidence of the 
general accuracy of the descriptions, a few small errors in the 
names of places and persons having, however, found their way 
into the text. We should like strongly to emphasize Mr. 
Little’s insistence on the importance of a trustworthy 
interpreter. 

“I think myself,” he says, “that a consul should not be 
empowered to grant a passport for travel in the remote interior 
without an assurance that the applicant either speaks the 
language himself or is accompanied by an interpreter of some 
social standing.” The opinion is supported by an instance 
fully demonstrating the importance of the point. 

The two closing sections deal with “drama and legend” 
and “ religion and philosophy” respectively, and each has its 
own peculiar value. They reveal the author as much more 
than a merchant and traveller—as one who entered with deep 
sympathy into Chinese ideals and aspirations, a kind though 
candid critic of missionary work, and a warm admirer of the 
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Chinese, whom he knew so well. While rightly emphasizing 
the folly of adopting the iconoclastic attitude towards China's 
ancient religions and the importance of presenting Christianity 
asa fulfilment of all that is noble in her past, he adds :— 

“That missionary work as now carried on in China has im- 
mensely benefited the Chinese it is impossible for any student of 
Chinese conditions to contest. The common sarcasms upon mis- 
sionary effort are made by men who have no practical —— 
of the work actually done. The genuine Chinese Christian, 
certainly among the lower classes of Chinese, is as superior to the 
man whose religion consists alone in the punctual performance of 
outward ceremonies as is the genuine Christian under similar cir- 
cumstances at home. .. . But the educated classes,” he thinks, 
“can never be expected to adopt the Christianity of our Churches ” 
(p. 323). 

Space forbids us to deal at great length with the 
missionary’s book. Here again, however, we have a man of 
wide experience, sympathetic and observant, and we find much 
of present interest and not a little of permanent value. The 
account of the siege of Ningpo by the Tai-pings and the sub- 
sequent events are given with all the vividness of an eye- 
witness. While recognizing the noble aspirations in some of 
the earlier leaders, Archdeacon Moule shows chiefly the darker 
side of the picture—the cruelty, the devastation, and the law- 
lessness that accompanied that so-called reformation. Of 
China’s “eminent power of cohesion and recuperation” as 
shown after this period he writes :— 

“Only those who have seen with their own eyes China’s life and 
activities almost silenced, her cities and plains desolate and 
scorched, her educational system paralysed, and her power and 
rule so completely shattered that a tripartite division of the 
land by the three leading European Powers seemed the kindest 
thing for a country already apparently in a state of dissolution— 
those eyewitnesses, and they alone perhaps, can appreciate the 
wonder of China’s revival and the restoration of the activities of 
education, agriculture, handicraft, and commerce, ... which 
after a pause, necessitated by the awful fatigues of fourteen years 
of civil strife, renewed their existence” (pp. 97-8). 


A less hopeful side of Chinese character, and one to which 
we must ourselves bear a reluctant testimony, is given when 
he says, “ It was strange and disappointing to note how readily 
the people and the Government forgot what they themselves 
had been so loud in proclaiming—their debt to foreigners for 
delivering them from their oppressors, and for saving so many 
of them from slavery, starvation, and death” (p. 101). 

Ta speaking of China’s future it is clear that we have here 
one who is looking at the whole problem primarily from the 
moral point of view. The following words should be read in 
conjunction with those quoted already from Mr. Little’s 
book :— 

“The only warning I should like to sound is that we from the 
West may be running a double risk: first, in suggesting to China 
change where she needs no change, simply because the great East 
happens to differ from the great West; secondly, in tacitly 
assuming, or loudly proclaiming, that what suits the bustling 
West must be the one remedy for the wants and woes of the 
more deliberate and tranquil East” (p. 305). 

The thought is carried farther, perhaps, than we should be 
prepared to carry it ourselves, more particularly where it is 
urged that a patriarchal or paternal government is more suited 
to China than a democratic one. The question is carefully 
presented and supported by well-chosen extracts from Chinese 
classics, and is well worthy of debate. Perhaps, however, 
sufficient weight is not given to those elements in the national 
character which seem to us to mark out the Chinese as 
essentially suited to cairy on satisfactorily democratic 
institutions. 

With the author’s urgent insistence on the necessity of 
maintaining the teaching of and reverence for the writings of 
China’s sages we are in hearty accord. 

“T emphasize here the grave importance of retaining subjects 
and methods of education which have been in vogue for eighteen 
hundred years in China as indispensable to a Chinese programme 
for the nation’s future education. . . . It will preserve that whole- 
some and intelligent regard for antiquity, for authority, and for 
years which is slipping away so fast from Chinese life and 
character, as from the whole hurrying world” (pp. 284-5). 

We cannot do better, in closing this notice, than to place 
together two extracts, which show how each author looks 
upon the future :— 

“*China,’ says Mr. Little, “has the seeds of reform in herself, 
and, if given time and an assurance of protection, will surely if 
slowly bring them to maturity; and the wise policy is to help her 
to reform herself” (p. 103). 

‘ “*The expansion of China’s influence,’ says Archdeacon Moule, 
cannot be compassed by shutting her up within her own borders 








and excluding Western enterprise and legitimate co-operation. 
On the other hand, it is not only folly but mischievous ignorance 
which leads some too keen Western educators to minimize or 
despise Chinese learning and scholarship, and her t achieve- 
ments in the arts of peace in past ages, with the implication that 
the ancient wisdom is dead, and that all wisdom will die for China 
if she fails to conform to Western ideals’” (p. 77). 

These two books form an interesting comparison and con- 
trast, and throw not a little light on the present situation in 
China. We welcome them as indicating from different stand- 
points the necessity of revising the once true thought expressed 
by Lord Tennyson : 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 





MR. AUSTIN ON HIMSELF.* 

Mr. AustIn begins his Autobiography with a question: “ What 
is egotism?” It cannot, he thinks, “be the recital of what 
has happened to oneself, for we all do that every day. Is it 
not rather self-laudation, either direct, or indirectly by the 
depreciation of others?” But this catalogue is not exhaustive. 
Besides personal recitals and open self-praise there is a third 
variety, It is that excessive interest in oneself which leads a 
man to think everything that has happened to him worth 
recital, and recital not only to intimate friends but to a pre- 
sumably listening world. So far as Mr. Austin is an eyotist, 
he is mostly one of this latter type. He is quite free from any 
tendency to depreciate others; indeed, at times he is rather 
given to an excessive multiplication of swans. Nor is he 
unduly given to direct self-praise. But everything that has 
happened to him he thinks interesting enough to be 
communicated to the world. He tells us, for exam))le, 
that his earliest recollections are of a disposition “to 
wander alone in meadows, gathering wild flowers and 
humming to myself songs I had heard others sing.” 
These were the employments that made his days worth 
recording—picking wild flowers and humming tunes. The 
night was equally remarkable. He used to look at the 
moon. Still sentiment was not suffered to tuke an 
undue hold on him. It was corrected in the true 
Greek spirit by bodily exercise. He had a _ genuine 
pleasure in “elementary cricket” and kite-flying. Another 
characteristic of his childhood was “a dim sense of the 
magnetic difference between the sexes.” Even before he 
was eight years old this dim sense had found romantic ex- 
pression. Among his companions at his first school was a 
girl of his own age, and “it was arranged between us that 
whichever of the two started schoolward first placed a stone 
outside our garden gate as a token.” It is only fair to Mr. 
Austin to add that this infant passion was not unreturned. 
Many years afterwards his sister met a lady abroad who on 
hearing her name sent a message to the poet reminding him of 
the stone she too had been wont to place outside the garden gate. 
This retentiveness of memory was not allowed to go unrewarded. 
“Tell her,” I said, “I have distinct recollection of it and of 
our friendship for one another.” 

A pleasant feature of Mr. Austin’s narrative is his genuine 
pleasure in his own success. He has been a very fortunate 
man, and he does not attempt to minimize his good fortune. 
To the beginners of to-day his description of his introduction 
to journalism will read like a legend handed down from an 
age in which miracles still happened. A legacy from an 
uncie enabled him to reject successively a partnership in a 
leading firm of Parliamentary solicitors, the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Bar, and to cast his bread “ on the precarious 
waters of literature and, most daring of all, poetry.” The 
second of these renunciations was made when he had gone no 
further than reading for a preliminary examination. He was 
engaged in this way at Brighton when one bright morning he 
let his eyes “ wander from a column of algebra out to sea.” 
Thereupon he flung the book from him and wrote these 
impromptu lines :— 

“The sun is shining on the roofs, 
The boats are tossing in the bay, 
And I am labouring at the proofs 
Of X contained in n times A.” 
The thought of thus misusing his faculties decided his action, 
and the India Office never heard of him except as Poet 
Laureate. A happy idleness of eight years, spent chiefly 
in Italy, followed. It was varied by an unsuccessful 


* The Autobiography of Alfred Austin, Post Laureate, 1835-1910, Londons 
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attempt to get into Parliament and by a happy marriage. 
Even the failure at the election was greatly softened. 
“After the declaration of the poll I was lifted on the 
shoulders of some brawny west-country women [the con- 
test was for Taunton], and borne to the hotel as though I 
were the victor, not the vanquished.” But matrimony awoke 
a new sense in Mr. Anstin’s soul. It became necessary to 
employ his pen profitably, and he wrote to the editor of the 
Standard to ask for work. The editor replied that “the 
author of the Season [a satire he had published ‘some years 
before] ought to be able to write anything,” but diplomatically 
added that “ leading article writing was a special art in itself.” 
However he asked Mr. Austin to try his hand on a subject of his 
own choosing. “On opening the Standard on the Monday 
following, I saw my leader occupied the first place, and was 
*leaded.’” So far other applicants may have been as fortunate, 
but we doubt whether in any case but this the acceptance of a 
first leader has been followed by “a request from the editor 
that I would write five leaders a fortnight, the subjects of 
which would be sent to me,” and by a continuous service of 
thirty years. Even the advent of a new and strong editor in 
Mr. Mudford only established Mr. Austin more firmly in his 
post. His country home was brought into teley,. phic com- 
munication with the Standard office, at the cost of the paper, 
and about 5 p.m. the latest news bearing on the leader for the 
next day was wired to Swinford Old Manor. In this way Mr. 
Austin was enabled from 1866 to 1896 to write five leading 
articles a week for the Standard, to take his full share in edit- 
ing the National Review, as well as to write much in it, and to 
contribute occasionally to the Quarterly Review, whilst not re- 
ducing in any degree the time dedicated to “riding, lawn tennis, 
the cultivation of friendships, and as much society as I ever 
cared for.” This list might well be accepted as proof positive of 
Mr. Austin’s exceptional industry. But gardening, he tells us, 
must be added to it, and though he himself does not include 
poetry we may be sure that the pursuit for which he sacrificed 
one career after another was never neglected. He finds the 
explanation of his success in so many fields at once in the 
variety of his occupations, the keenness he felt for them all 
in turn, and the open-air life he led. As regards poetry, how- 
ever, it is possible that an unfriendly critic might think that 
his verses show rather too frequent traces of the prose writing 
to which so large a share of his time was devoted. 


The life of a leading article or of a special correspondent’s 
letter is usually a very short one; and Mr. Austin has taken 
the opportunity afforded by an autobiography in two volumes 
to reprint a good deal of his work in the second capacity. 
Over a hundred pages of the first volume are given to his 
letters from Rome during the Vatican Council, and three 
chapters of the second volume are largely made up of extracts 
from his letters during the Franco-Prussian War. The foreign 
correspondence of our great journals has changed for the 
better in the course of forty years. Nothing can well be 
slighter in texture than Mr. Austin’s account of the Vatican 
Council. There is some justification possibly for the fact of 
its republication that it is largely autobiographical. It is 
more concerned with what Mr. Austin was doing outside St. 
Peter’s during the winter of 1869-70 than with what the 
Bishops were doing inside. Of the inner history of what 
was going on during these months we hear nothing; of 
the correspondent’s adventures in getting to or from the 
various places in which the proceedings of the Council went on 
we hear a good deal. When the letters originally appeared 
this information might have been welcome. A correspondent 
must write about something, and if the secrets of the Council 
which he has to describe are too well kept for his purpose 
he must fill his letters with other matter. At the time this 
other matter will often make very amusing reading. But why 
republish them after an interval of forty years ? 

The letters on the Franco-Prussian War areof avery different 
character. They describe some conversations with Bismarck 
which still retain their interest and well deserve to be 
reprinted. One of them, dated Rheims, September 13th, is one 
of those candid explanations of his policy which the great 
Minister sometimes chose as the best means of diverting atten- 
tion from his plans. Surely an experienced diplomatist would 
never make a mere newspaper correspondent the exponent of 
his real purposes. To hope to propitiate France, he told 
Mr. Austin, was idle. She could not forgive Waterloo. She 
could not forgive Sadowa, She would never forgive Sedan. 





———— 
“She must therefore be made harmless. We must have 


Strasburg and we must have Metz.” The Republican 
party, “the gentlemen of the pavement,” have left 
France without even a Government capable of open- 
ing negotiations. “Had the Emperor still been at 
the head of affairs he and his system had friends jn 
Austria, in Italy, even in Russia,” but they are all afraid 
of the “contagion of republicanism.” In a lighter vein there 
is a charming description of life and society at Versailles 
during the siege of Paris. One thing, however, surprises ug, 
It is that Mr. Austin should still be of opinion that Bismarek’s 
famous telegram describing the refusal of the King of Prussia 
to give Benedetti another audience, though “curt and provo- 
cative,” was not“ in substance untrue.” No doubt as regards 
the remoter causes of the war the blame, if blame there be, 
must be equally distributed between the two Powers. Each 
dreaded the other, and each had good cause for its fears, 
But the responsibility, whatever it may be, that lies on the 
man who actually applies the match to the powder belongs to 
Bismarck. The news of the surrender of Ems meant ruin 
alike to his policy and his prestige. But the second 
despatch, with the news that a further audience had 
been refused, met him at Berlin on his way to 
Ems. “The situation,’ says Lord Acton, “was saved, 
The journey to Ems became unnecessary. He drew his long 
pencil and altered the text, showing only that Benedetti had 
presented an offensive demand, and that the King had refused 
to see him. That there might be no mistake he made this 
official by sending it to all the Embassies and Legations, 
Moltke exclaimed, ‘You have converted surrender into 
defiance!’”” The fall of the French Empire, the capitulation 
of Paris, and the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine followed 
on this momentous use of the “long pencil.” This quotation 
is taken from a paper of Lord Acton’s on the “ Causes of the 
Franco-Prussian War,” printed in his “ Historical Essays and 
Studies.” The book was published in 1907, but Mr. Austin 
had seemingly not thought it necessary to consult it when he 
wrote about the manufactured telegram four years later. 





THUCYDIDES.* 


JOwWETT, in the preface to his translation, commits himself to 
the sweeping assertion that Thucydides “stands absolutely 
alone among the historians, not only of Hellas but of the 
world, in his impartiality and love of truth.” We must 
surrender Tacitus, though with genuine regret, to this con- 
demnation; but we should be prepared to argue strenuously 
for the acquittal of Xenophon, in his Anabasis, and of Caesar, 
About Gibbon’s “love of truth ” and loyalty to evidence there 
can be no dispute; and any partiality that he may be charged 
with is due rather to the narrower sympathies and the defec- 
tive psychology of his time than to deliberate or individual 
prejudice. About the historians of modern times it is 
more difficult to judge, since we ourselves are implicated in 
the same national, or political, or theological prepossessions 
which affected them, and existing historians must undertake 
their own defence. Pater says truly that in artistic matters 
“the way to perfection is through a series of disgusts,” and 
no doubt the way to truth in history is to be reached only 
through the defects of individual historians and the succes- 
sive prejudices of many generations. 

But, however all this may be, Jowett’s commendation of 
Thucydides is, on the surface, true; and we welcome thesolid and 
interesting volume on him which Mr. Grundy has issued as a pre- 
lude to a new edition of the History. He is known to us favour- 
ably as the author of an interesting dissertation about “The 
Great Persian War,” in which he dealt more particularly with 
Herodotus ; and now he carries his investigations farther by 
examining various problems connected with Thucydides and 
the Peloponnesian War. He tells us in his Preface that 
during the course of his studies he had met with various 
problems which seemed insoluble, and had been confronted 
by many grave questions to which the current answers were 
unsatisfactory. The present volume is his own answer to these 
questions and his contribution towards the solving of many 
difficult and controversial problems. We should be very grate- 
ful to him for sharing his confidences with us; and his argu- 
ments undoubtedly throw much light on Thucydides and his 





* Thucydides and the History of His Age, By G.B, Grundy. London: Jona 
Murray. [16s, net.] 
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a 
times. Mr. Grundy’s work is always sound, and his judgment 


on the whole sane. Unfortunately, we must own that his way 
of writing is generally heavy and sometimes slovenly. His 
thought is too often entangled in a morass of superfluous 
words or clumsy phraseology; and his style is rather a 
hindrance than a help to the reader making his way through 
material which in itself is often abstruse and dry. “ Philip 
of Macedon formed an estimate of the power of the Greece of 
his day very different from that which is found in some 
authorities of the nineteenth century.” “In most of the 
departments of life,” he says, the Greek people “ was intel- 
leciually by far the ablest race of its time”; but “it failed 
in one of them—in the one in which failure is fatal—politics.” 
These are not helpful sentences. The “ofs” and “ins” get 
on the nerves, and they might all have been avoided by that 
care which an author owes to his readers. A dash is almost 
invariably the sign of a careless or defective sentence, and 
two dashes in a clause of fifteen words are unpardonable. 
We <r) sorry to find these and many other school-boy 
blemishes lowering the workmanshipof an author whose matter 
makes him so worthy to be a Fellow and Tutor of Corpus and 
an Oxford University Lecturer. They illustrate, however, the 
most serious defect in our modern history school, and in the 
practice of its experts: their general failure to produce good 
literature, and no amount of “research” or of scientific 
method can make up for this defect; because, after all, history 
must be written if it is to be read, and writing if it is to live 
must be anart. It is by his art that Thucydides has lived, in 
spite of the difficulties and obscurities in his style, which were 
felt by the Greeks no less than by our own scholars. His art 
is rather in the dramatic and impersonal presentation of his 
matter than in his manipulation of a language which during 
his lifetime was but feeling its way towards a limpid and easy 
prose. In matters of language Thucydides was influenced by 
the Sophists, who were themselves only seekers and experi- 
mentalists; but in the ordering of his material he was a pupil 
of the Attic dramatists, from whom he learnt a severe economy, 
reserve, a delicate sense of proportion, the art of progressing 
towards a striking effect at the proper moment, and above all 
that detached and impersonal attitude, the necessary prelude 
toany sound criticism and the reward of a right scepticism 
which far more than a bald “love of truth” explain the 
real meaning of Jowett’s appreciation. By these methods, 
by his firm adherence to reason, as well as by his 
profound insight for causes and effects, Thucydides was the 
pioneer to whom historians must ever be grateful for showing 
them a way of escape from dry chronicles and deceptive 
myths. Herodotus has been described, too hastily, as “the 
Father of Lies,” since recent knowledge has justified him in 
so many directions. Let us, rather, acknowledge him for the 
inventor of delightful prose and good literature as applied to 
history by a man of genial human sympathies and insatiable 
curiosity. In like manner, Thucydides is the father of 
scientific history. The perfect historian should combine the 
qualities of both; and of all their successors, Gibbon un- 
doubtedly comes nearest to that unattainable perfection. 


“We wust accept ancient historians as they are,” says 
Jowett, “with their limited ideas and restricted means of 
knowledge, with their Hellenic conceptions of morality and of 
nature. They are disappointing, like the Elgin marbles, to 
those who expect to find in them modern sentimentalism or a 
modern political philosophy. But, like the Elgin marbles, to 
those who can appreciate their simplicity, their beauty, their 
originality, they will seem to be worth all the rest.” Neverthe- 
less, as he adds, if they are to circulate in the busy world 
of men they must be presented in a modern dress by trans- 
lators and explained by commentators. Jowett’s nimble and 
sympathetic mind can always present the spirit of an old 
author; but we must confess that he has not managed to con- 
vey the form and manner of Thucydides. Of English com- 
mentators Dr. Arnold still holds the field through his “ gift 
of intelligent appreciation,” and his notes, which “are often 
models of good English and good sense,” though “he never 
gained an intimate and idiomatic acquaintance with the 
language of Thucydides, and never formed a sound notion of 
textual criticism.” Let us hope that Mr. Grundy’s promised 
edition may succeed where Arnold, in Jowett’s rather acid 
opinion, has failed; though we must remind him that he has 
still something to learn, or, at any rate, to practise, if he 


“ good sense,” he has abundance of it if he could only express 


it clearly, simply, and elegantly. Until the promised edition 


appears we may leave the bulky appendices which deal with 
the matter, style, and composition of his author. 

Mr. Grundy’s own matter is both interesting and im- 
portant. He begins by saying that he aims at depicting 
“the Greeks generally, and the Athenians in particular, as 
moving in a material rather than an ideal world.” “Th 
Greeks made a great future,” he says, “but they lived for a 
real present”; and he tries to reconstruct that present by 
examining the questions of population, trade, food supply, 
labour, slavery, military problems, colonies, and, above all, 
naval power. He discusses these various questions with all 
the knowledge that is to be gleaned from the ancient records, 
and he interprets their evidence, which is often indirect, with 
a great deal of acuteness. The result is a most valuable con- 
tribution towards the understanding of Greek history; and it 
contains, as we think, many salutary warnings with regard to 
our modern difficulties. 

The dominating problem for the various Greek states was 
the question of food supply. As Greece could not feed its 
population, that supply had to come oversea. Hence the 
importance of a navy to the leading and growing states and 
the necessity of colonizing to provide for surplus population. 
With the growth of trade and the increase of artisans, 
the problem became more acute, especially for Attica; 
and Solon’s legislation was chiefly an attempt to solve 
it. Greek labour questions were made more difficult by the 
practice of slavery, which tended to disturb the labour 
market, to oust and starve the free worker, and in some cases 
to imperil the safety of a state. Sparta was undoubtedly 
hampered on many critical occasions by fear of its helots. 
Most interesting and enlightening, again, is Mr. Grundy’a 
explanation of the Greek military systems, and of their de- 
pendence on the geographical formation of the country. By 
his very acute and convincing analysis of these matters he 
has thrown light on many historical problems which hitherto 
have been obscure. 

The questions of food supply, of surplus labour and 
of population, of trade and colonies, of military service, and 
of a predominant navy are all vital to ourselves, and in 
handling them as they affected ancient Greece Mr. Grundy 
enunciates many abiding and unchanging truths which are as 
pertinent now as they were three thousand years ago. Pericles 
told the Athenians that they would always have abundance of 
land, even if Attica were devastated, so long as they held the 
empire of the sea; but, as Mr. Grundy warns us, a hungry 
nation must rule the waves indisputably, or go to ruin. If it 
loses the control of markets and trade routes it is lost. He 
points out “the extreme precariousness of the position of 
states which are dependent on others for a part, at any rate, of 
the food supply of their population.” Again he warns us, 
“The democratic creed of the time included an article to 
which a baser and more selfish form of democracy would have 
refused to give adherence—namely, the idea that those who 
profit from the existence of the state should serve it in their 
persons.” Once more he says, “ Ultra-democracy without the 
ascendency of great leaders is an unmixed evil;” and he shows 
how a claim to “the right to live” develops inevitably into 
the right to live pleasantly at other people’s expense, and to 
the ultimate ruin of the state. 

We should remember that the superior race in Greece was 
ruined by its politicians and the madness of party. An 
inferior race, the Macedonian, was directed by statesmen and 
soldiers, who made it practise discipline and self-denial, until 
it subjugated the other states of Greece, and founded that 
empire which Athens failed to organize or to keep in the 
fifth century. In this connexion Mr. Hogarth’s Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon might be pondered with advantage by 
ourselves, and its lessons applied to some of our own domestic 
and foreign problems. 





AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
INVESTMENT.* 
“INVESTMENT,” says Mr. Hobson, “is ... the process o1 
the distribution of productive energy over an ever-widening 
area of activity, the movement of capital which it primarily 
* (1) An Economic Interpretation of Investment, By J. A. Hobson, M.A. London: 
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effects being accompanied by a corresponding flow of business 
ability and labour-power, to co-operate with concrete capital 
in the production of wealth.” Our author is of opinion, prob- 
ably rightly, that the average investor takes little interest in 
the economic aspect of his investments, and this book is 
designed to draw attention to some of the more academic 
aspects of the process. He dwells on the familiar subject of 
the rise of joint-stock enterprise, and points out how capital 
tends to become international. There sets in, however, a 
certain reactionary movement, as witness the finance of the 
United States, where of late years there has been a distinct 
tendency on the part of Americans to repurchase from the 
foreigner their own securities and to finance their internal 
trade from their own resources. This leads Mr. Hobson to 
an interesting speculation as to the future of invest- 
ment, in the course of which we are made aware of 
the strength and the weakness of his line of argument. 
Our recollection of Mr. Hobson’s earlier work is that 
sympathy with the Socialist movement led him to be a hostile 
critic of those who believe in the sufficiency of the economic 
motive, and an apologist for those who, on political and social 
grounds, call for a constant and increasing interference with 
the policy of free exchange. We may be wrong, but we think 
that in these volumes we see a certain departure from the 
older position. In the chapter on the future of investment 
and throughout there is a full acknowledgment of the 
necessity of capital if the growing wants of mankind are 
to |e satisfied. There is, he thinks, an over-supply of capital, 
and undoubtedly, if we take into consideration the potentiality 
of credit as a means of increasing the more material forms of 
capital, it is absolutely certain that investment might take 
place on a much larger scale if other conditions were favour- 
able. Fresh channels for capital investment are barred by 
the doubt regarding the future security of capital, by the 
difficulty of the labour question, and by unjust taxation, as an 
instance of which he singles out protective tariffs. We agree, 
but could expand the list. In dealing with this aspect of the 
question Mr. Hobson, it seems to us, confines himself too 
much to the possibilities of investments for capital in 
undeveloped lands. As he very justly points out, 
the solution of the problem lies in increasing the com- 
munity’s power of effective demand or consumption. “The 
rise in consumption,” he says, p. 142, “does not in fact keep 
pace automatically with the rise in production, but normally 
tends to lag behind. The necessary result of this failure fully 
to raise the volume of consumption of commodities, so as to 
furnish full and regular employment to capital and labour, is 
to limit needlessly the quantity of new capital which can find 
profitable employment through investment.” An “ improve- 
ment in the wage standards of labour” is the needful prelude 
to increased consumption, to increased investment, and to 
increased employment of labour. Mr. Hobson will probably 
agree with us if we argue that when the pioneer work of 
investment abroad is more or less completed, and even before 
this, it is in the home and domestic industries that scope can 
be found for fresh investment. He will disagree with us if 
we suggest that the average “ volume of consumption of com- 
modities” is restricted and not increased by the monopolist 
attitude of the Trade Union movement. In the Times of 
July 27th we are told that in Glasgow, as a consequence of 
the seamen’s strike, “hundreds of peaceable men have been 
driven away to their homes in the Highlands and in the country 
by fear; hundreds are walking the streets now who would 
only be too glad to get back to work if they dared.” Is not 
this the process which, more than anything else at the present 
moment, causes consumption “normally to lag behind” pro- 
duction ? The apprehension that labour in a free market 
would decline in price, like the immobile products of industry, 
is unwarranted. The mobility and adaptability of labour and 
the increased demand which, on Mr. Hobson’s showing, would 
arise for it are sufficient guarantee for an increased volume 
and increased standard of labour remuneration. 





AN IMPERIAL VICTIM.* 


In the bizarre and ill-organized Court of the First Empire 
Marie Louise of Austria was the most incongruous figure. 
Yet, if rightly to be described as the victim of her father’s 





* An Imperial Victim: Marie Lowise, Archduchess of Austria, Empress of the 


French, Duchess of Parma, By Mrs. Edith E. Cuthel With % Illustrations, 
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selfish policy, she certainly was not altogether an unyillj 
victim. If she wrote, early in 1810, to a friend who had 
ventured to congratulate her on her prospects,“... Tam 
making counter-wishes that it may not come to pass, and if it 
had to be, I think I should be the only one who would not 
rejoice at it .. . ” she was very soon reconciled to the offered 
position which seemed likely to be that of the first woman in 
Europe. ‘Among those awaiting her,” wrote a French lady 
of her household, “were many who had known Marie 
Antoinette. All thought how sad Marie Louise must feel on 
mounting the throne on which her great-aunt had experienced 
such misfortunes. The Princess came; her appearance wag 
not at all sad.” A little earlier the French Ambassador at 
Vienna had written : “She is in the best possible spirits, and 
does not hide the satisfaction the alliance gives her.” In fact, 
the shadow of Marie Antoinette did not at all trouble thig 
Austrian princess of so very different a nature, though Napoleon, 
with his usual lack of taste and feeling, took no pains at al} 
to keep the royal and tragical past in the background. On 
the contrary, when in his own words he had “ decided for 
P Autrichienne,” he not only ordered the marriage contract to 
be drawn up in almost the same words as that between 
Louis XVI. and “Vhistorique Marie Antoinette,” but saw to 
it that all the old etiquette belonging to French royal 
marriages was carried out in its fullness. 

Easily and comfortably Marie Louise settled into her 
strange position—wife of the chief of adventurers and Empress 
of the French. A girl of eighteen, with all the weakness and 
little of the dignity characteristic of most members of her 
ancient House, she was naturally good-tempered, easy-going, 
self-indulgent, with a really remarkable capacity for adapting 
herself to circumstances. In a way Napoleon was in love 
with her; he was kind and liberal, proud of the wife who gave 
him an heir: and Marie Louise was happy, though naturally 
she neither loved nor understood him. Neither did he under. 
stand her, or the hope of her following him to Elba would 
have appeared to him as the absurdity it really was, 
“ Josephine would have followed me,” he said when adversity 
had opened his eyes. 

Mrs. Cuthell’s two volumes give the whole story in the 
fullest detail; and though it cannot be said that the book is 
of high literary merit, it will unquestionably be found interest. 
ing by many readers. The second volume has the advantage 
of a greater unfamiliarity. The Congress of Vienna, which 
regulated so much in European history, had no more singular 
task than that of deciding the future of Napoleon’s wife and 
son. Everyone knows how the poor “ Aiglon” dragged out 
his life and finally died at Schénbriinn. Before 1816 his 
mother had already been consoled for the Imperial downfall 
by the more than affectionate friendship with Count Neipperg 
which led to her second marriage, and for some years they 
reigned successfully over the Duchy of Parma, assigned by 
Metternich, in spite of Talleyrand’s opposition, to Marie Louise. 
No fault of hers if she was one of those women who must lean 
on a strong arm through life. Neipperg was a brilliantly 
clever if unprincipled man. The Comte de Bombelles, his 
successor as the Duchess’s husband and Prime Minister, was 
honest, loyal, and weil-bred, though his leanings towards 
Austrian despotism interfered somewhat with the early 
popularity of her rule. 

Allowing for the fact that Mrs. Cuthell’s special object is to 
justify Marie Louise, to palliate her faults and weaknesses, 
and to bring her merits into new light, the book is written 
with considerable and praiseworthy frankness. It is at any 
rate a varied and amusing history, from one point of view, of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. For Marie Louise 
survived Napoleon seven-and-twenty years. 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS.* 


THe documents illustrative of English educational history 
which Mr. Leach has here collected cover a period of fourteen 
centuries. It will be interesting to see how they are dis- 
tributed. To the four and a half centuries ending with the 
Conquest belong seventeen, to the eleventh century thirteen, 
to the period 1100-1500 one hundred and nine—i.c., about 
two-thirds of the whole collection. We need not attempt to 
determine what share various epochs had in the development 
of education; it is sufficient to know that this kind of activity 


* Educational Charters and Documents, 598-1909, By Arthur F, Leache 
Cambridge : at the University Press, [10s, net.] 
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t wanting in times when it is sometimes supposed to 
almost dormant. Prominent among the events of 
ds the foundation of the two universities. The 
Oxford are assigned to the first half of the twelfth 
century; the legend of King Alfred is reserved for home con- 
sumption at University College. “ Robert, surnamed Chicken, 
was the authentic founder. He lectured in divinity, and clerks 
from all parts of England came to hear him. The first mention 
of Cambridge occurs about a century later, but it is such as 
to show the existence of an organized body. The Sheriff is 
directed by the King to assist the Chancellor and Masters in 
dealing with misbehaving clerks who were to be found in the 
multitude of students frequenting the town. Mr. Leach does 
not eredit the statement that Cambridge owed its beginning 
to a secession of Oxford students. Such secessions there 
were, notably to Northampton and Salisbury. Salisbury, 
indeed, figures in a very interesting way as the seat of the 
earliest university college in England (1262). Bishop Giles 
of Bridport founded it “ for the reception of a warden for the 
time being, two chaplains and twenty poor, needy, well-behaved 
and teachable scholars serving God and the Blessed Nicholas 
there, and there living, studying, and becoming proficient in the 
Holy Scriptures and the liberal arts.” It will be remembered 
that it was the same city that saw the foundation of the first 
theological college by Gilbert Burnet. He was a very different 
prelate from Bishop Giles, but they had a common zeal for 
knowledge. The Oxford foundation of Merton is, indeed, 
but little behind in point of time. It was set up at Malden in 
Surrey in 1264, and transferred ten years later to Oxford. 
Mr. Leach gives us some extracts from the Merton Statutes, 
one of them containing the first notice of the “Founder's 
Kin” preference. Walter of Merton recognizes that his re- 
latives had suffered from the transference to the new college 
of the property which by the custom of the realm would 
have come to them ; accordingly he directs that if any children 
of the kindred aforesaid should become orphans, and should 
otherwise be in need, they might be received to the number of 
thirteen into the house “ until they can become proficient in 
the University.” It will be observed that poverty is to be the 
primary claim to help, and proficiency the subsequent condi- 
tion. The privilege was strangely abused in later times, 
being stretched to include the sons of wealthy nobles 
connected with the founder by a distant collateral 
kinship. The schools proper furnish a great variety of 
interesting details; the familiar name of St. Paul’s figures 
among them. In 1125 we have the warrant appointing a 
master, the earliest existing document of the kind. Richard, 
Bishop of London, makes known to the Dean and others that 
he has granted to his Canon Henry St. Paul’s School, with 
four acres of land at Fulham, at twelve pence a year, with 
the tithes of Ealing and Madeley. It was no mean prefer- 
ment, for it had the monopoly of teaching in London, shared, 
indeed, with St. Mary-le-Bone and St. Martin-le-Grand. 
Schools we find sometimes put to an unexpected use. John 
of Dunstone in 1230, having been presented to St. Bartholomew, 
Northampton, is ordered to attend Northampton School for a 
year and learn, and at the end of the year to show the Arch- 
deacon how he had got on. But such discipline was not 
uicommon. Hugh of Scawby, in 1225, is appointed to the 
benefice of Hanworth. Apparently he was not even a sub- 
deacon, and his grammar was insufficient. Accordingly he is 
ordered to attend school on pain of the loss of his benefice. 
Another parson about the same time is ordered to learn 
theology for two years at Lincoln. What if the bishops were 
to make the same conditions when they institute nowadays! 
Mr. Leach has added another to the many services rendered 
by him to the history of education. 
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COMMODITIE, FIRMENES, AND DELIGHT.* 


THESR, according to Sir Henry Wotton, are the “conditions 
of well-building,” and the definition is one which it would be 
hard to better. The quality of “delight” is not perhaps 
essential to building as distinct from architecture unless the 
word be used to express the comeliness inherent in sound and 
reasonable construction. Such beauty is not of a high order, 
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but it is frequently the best of which conditions will allow. 
In humble structures any attempt at abstract architecture is 
likely to appear unduly pretentious; in the works of the 
engineer it is generally felt to be incongruous. The appear- 
ance of “Commoditie” and “ Firmenes” often brings with it 
“Delight” sufficient to the occasion, and this power of 
pleasing by evident fitness may reasonably be demanded of all 
good building. 

Construction, pure and simple, is therefore not undeserving 
the attention of the architect. It may prove suggestive when 
his wsthetic resources are powerless from lack of scope. It 
will often reinforce the appeal of his art to the eye by the 
appeal to the mind of means well adapted to an end. In 
much of the finest architecture these two appeals are indis- 
solubly associated. The wsthetician might profitably essay 
an analysis of this association, though his task would be a 
hard one. 

No such attempt is to be found—nor indeed to be expected— 
in Messrs. Bell’s new volume on “ Building Construction.” 
The book, however, is notable, inasmuch as the fo¢r writers 
responsible for it are practising architects. This fact accounts 
for the excellence of the illustrations, which are apter, 
clearer, and better drawn than any of the kind which have ap- 
peared since the copper-plates of Peter Nicholson. It also 
accounts for the absence of building mythology, such as the 
elaborate and impossible carpentry joints insisted on by the 
mystagogues of the examination room. In fact, the means 
and methods described in the book are those of common 
practice, a concession to usefulness which is little short of 
revolution. Professor Pite and Mr. Baggallay describe the 
processes of brick and stone building in a practical way that is 
very welcome, and Mr. Searles-Wood’s article on carpentry 
reaches as high a standard. He is, however, a little ahead of 
the times when he ignores wood-framed partitions entirely on 
the ground that they have been superseded by partitions 
formed of patent slabs. This is not true at present, and it is 
uncertain that it ever will be. Mr. Sprague’s article on iron 
construction is the best in the book, perhaps the best of its 
length that has yet been written. It is simple, complete, and 
very merciful in the amount of mathematical knowledge pre- 
supposed in the reader. The volume which these four sections 
compose will be of the greatest use to the student, and might 
well be adopted as a textbook for examinations. 

Another publication that is excellent of its kind is Mr. 
Charles Gourlay’s “The Construction of a House.” Under 
this title the author produces a complete set of working 
drawings for a house of moderate size intended as a model of 
what such things should be. The intention is fully realized 
and the plans, sections, elevations, and detail drawings are 
remarkably thorough and workmanlike. Less complex than 
the miracles of fruitless labour which are the peculiar vanity 
of American architects, Mr. Gourlay’s firm lines and neat 
execution are considerably in advance of the customary 
English technique. In point of fact the book is Scottish in 
origin, and the design of the house to be constructed betrays 
this in every detail. This peculiarity, however, in no way 
unfits the work to serve as a guide to English students, since 
in all essentials the methods in both countries are the same. 
The publishers might well consider whether they would not be 
repaid for issuing a second edition in colour ; the conventional 
hatching employed to represent tints detracts from the 
simplicity of the drawings, which is their most excellent 
quality. Mr. Phené Spiers’ well-known book on draughtsman- 
ship shows the advantage of such colour plates. In every 
other respect there is really little room for improvement, and 
it is to be hoped that the collection will enjoy the success that 
most certainly it deserves. 












A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY.* 


In the year 1877 Dr. Wace’s name appeared, in conjunction 
with that of Dr. William Smith, on the title page of A Die- 
tionary of Christian Biography, in four volumes. We may be 
permitted to congratulate him that he has been able to 
take the principal part in a similar enterprise in 1911. We 
say “ similar enterprise,” because the two works, while having 
much in common, show considerable differences. The earlier 
Dictionary was intended for a standard book of reference, 
and has taken its place accordingly; the volume now before 
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us is meant for popular use. The four volumes, with their 
4,200 pages, are reduced to one with 1,028. This economy 
of space has been effected by reducing the time included 
from the first eight centuries of the Christian era, to the first six, 
by omitting the less important items, and by shortening in most 
cases the articles retained. We may say something about each 
of these three methods of abbreviation. All are justified by 
necessity. The smaller compass had to be attained somehow, 
and it is better to have the shorter period treated with more 
than the longer with less approach to completeness. Of 
course there must be loss. It is a conspicuous instance of 
such loss that the highly important figure of Charlemagne 
disappears. We are glad to see, however, that the rule has 
been broken in favour of Bede (673-735). The six-centary 
period seems to Dr. Wace to have special fitness as “ exhibit- 
ing, in doctrine as well as practice, subject to Holy Scripture, 
the standards of primitive Christianity.” This is not the 
occasion for discussing the question. We will only say that 
it is not everyone who will receive this impression from a 
study of this volume. If Gregory the Great exhibited the 
standards of primitive Christianity the Anglican Church has 
somewhat obscured them. The omissions are, as far as we 
can see, judiciously carried out. So we find seventeen items 
under the name of “Thecla” in the older work, and in the 
new one only the heroine of the strange romance of which 
St. Paul is the hero. And, indeed, all the others are quite 
insignificant. It is not everyone, even among the well- 
informed, who knows anything about the high-born maiden of 
Iconium who was converted by hearing, as she sat by her 
chamber window, the preaching of St. Paul, who was a guest 
in the adjoining house. The shortening of articles has, we 
think, been well executed. Thecla, for instance, occupies 
eighteen pages in the 1877 Dictionary, but less than seven in 
this; her story is, after all, a by-way. On the other hand, 
“Cyprian,” the work of Archbishop Benson, who may be said 
to have devoted to this subject all the leisure of his life, has 
scarcely been touched. It would, indeed, have been a pity to 
take anything from what seems likely to remain the last word 
on a very important subject. Some articles, again, have been 
enlarged in cases where new knowledge has been acquired. 
The very first item is an instance. In 1877 “ Abercius,” con- 
tributed by Chancellor Venables, of Lincoln, occupied less 
than half a column. We have now more than two columns 
about him from the pen of Professor Knowling. The fact is that 
Professor Ramsay, in his fruitful researches in Asia Minor, has 
made some important discoveries about this same Abercius, or 
Avercius. The name of his see has been corrected, for he was 
bishop of Hieropolis, near Synnada, not Hierapolis, on the 
Meander, and the epitaph, presumably written by himself, has 
been conjecturally restored. As he died not long after the begin- 
ning of the third century, it is interesting to find that in the 
epitaph he begs every fellow Christian to pray forhim. Brief 
bibliographies, including works published later than 1877, are 
frequently added. Another important instance of addition, or, 
we might say, modification, is to be found in the article 
“Nestorius,” contributed by Chancellor Lias. Mr. Bethune 
Baker’s rehabilitation of this so-called heretic is practically 
accepted: “The doctrinal decision reached at Ephesus is 
indicated, while its personal application to the patriarch is 
shown to be unfair.” Here again a recent discovery, that of the 
Bazaar or Emporium of Heracleides, a writing of the patriarch 
himself, throws light upon the subject. It seems to show that 
“ Nestorius was not a Nestorian.” 

We welcome this new volume as a most useful addition to 
the theological side of a library. It includes, we may add, as 
did its predecessor, “an account of the principal sects and 
heresies.” 





SOME LESSONS FROM JAPAN.* 
At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society earlier in the 
year Mr. C. V. Sale read a paper on Japanese statistics, which 
has recently been reprinted. Statistics are not very attractive 
to the average man, but though Mr. Sale has necessarily had 
to publish many tables of figures, he has succeeded in making 
his little volume extremely interesting by the lucid manner 
in which he has dealt with the lessons to be derived from the 
official figures which he quotes. All sorts of interesting facts 
emerge. Among others, which we note in passing, is the fact 


that in Japan, according to the census’ returns, there are half 
a million more males than females. Still more interesting is 
the fact that, in spite of all the talk about the yellow peril 
and the decaying Caucasian races, at the present moment the 
annual rate of increase of the population is greater in 
the United Kingdom than it is in Japan. This result jg due 
to the relatively low death-rate which the United Kingdom 
enjoys. The comparison is particularly illuminating, because 
the two countries, in area and population, are very closely 
identical. Japan has an area of 148,000 square miles, the 
United Kingdom 121,000; Japan has a population of just 
under fifty millions, the United Kingdom of something oyoy 
forty-six millions. 

Where the two countries differ is in the nature of their 
industries. Japan is primarily agricultural; Great Britaip 
largely manufacturing. In order to maintain so large ay 
agricultural population it is necessary to have small holdings, 
and in Japan each peasant proprietor or farmer works his 
land with the help of his sons, and often of his wife ang 
daughters. From some points of view possibly the effect of this 
system on the human being may be good, but as a method of 
producing wealth the small holding in Japan is a failure, One 
almost inevitable result of small holdings is the wasteful gub- 
division of land into tiny scattered plots, so that each 
farmer must work a number of separate fields by constantly 
traversing his neighbour’s land. This phenomenon is, of 
course, familiar in the West of Ireland, and in Japan—as in 
Ireland—the Government has attempted to deal with it bya 
readjustment of boundaries. After an elaborate comparison 
between the agriculture of the United Kingdom and that of 
Japan, Mr. Sale comes to the conclusion that the production 
per man in the United Kingdom is five times as high as in 
Japan. He adds: “ It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that this enormous waste of human labour in Japan is due to 
the absence of land-owning capitalists and the prevailing sys- 
tem of peasant-proprietorship, with farms so small that they 
neither yield to the proprietor a sufficient return to permit 
the accumulation of capital nor allow the use of labour. 
saving implements.” As a contrast between what labour can 
do when aided by capital, and what it can do without that aid, 
Mr. Sale states that the cultivation of one acre of rice 
requires in Japan 110 days’ labour, while in Texas or Louisiana 
it requires only the labour of one man for two days, with the 
use of a team of horses for 14 days. 

Mr. Sale deals also at considerable length with the 
protective policy adopted by the Japanese Government, 
and expresses a strong opinion that the main result has been 
to divert the industry of the country into certain channels, 
which are not necessarily the best for the nation at large, while 
at the same time curtailing the opportunities for development 
on more profitable lines. 


RECENT ETON HISTORY.* 
Ir is more than thirty-five years since the first edition of the 
best of the histories of Eton was published, and here is the 
fourth. Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, in his preface, tells us 
that he has found little fresh material to incorporate from 
Mr. Sterry’s, Mr. Benson’s, and Mr. Cust’s books on Eton, 
since they are all largely based on his own; but he acknow- 
ledges valuable information derived from Mr. R. A. Austen 
Leigh's Eton College Lists and from the researches into Eton 
history made by Mr. A. F. Leach and contributed to the 
Victoria County History of Buckinghamshire. (When, by the 
way, are we going to see the completion of that admirable 
series ?) Reference to these two works accounts for certain 
modifications in one or two chapters. But the main addition 
to the book consists in the fresh material added in the history 
of the school since the last edition was published in 1899. 
In 1905 Dr. Warre was succeeded as Headmaster by Canon 
Lyttelton ; the whole appearance of the school, as seen from 
the Slough Road, has changed owing to the building of the 
new school hall; and a dozen changes, some great, some small, 
in the routine of school work have followed the change of 
Headmaster. Classics have been deposed. The Eton pronun- 
ciation of Latin, after three centuries, has been abandoned. 
Chapel has been altered to quarter past nine, instead of twenty- 
six minutes past. The system of “leave” has been reformed. 
The houses, instead of being called after the masters occupy: 
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have been given permanent names. Music may now 
be taught in school hours. These changes mean much ; how 
much perhaps only Old Etonians could explain. Perhaps to 
these changes ought to be added the fact that the familiar 
“ Maxwell Lyte” is now printed on a larger page, and that 
seven drawings by Mr. F. L. Griggs, pleasant in composition 
put a little gloomy in tone, have been included among the 
illustrations. It may be pointed out, in the interests of a fifth 
edition, that the reference to “Mr. S. R. James, one of the 
assistant masters,” should be to the present Headmaster of 
Malvern; that the practice of selecting the highest scorer in 
the Ashburton Shield competition to shoot for the Spencer 
cup was abandoned in 1889; that Seven Summers is an 
? k, and not a reprint of articles taken from the 


original boo nadie 
Parachute magazine; and that the record of Eton wins in 


the Ladies’ Plate at Henley is incomplete. 


ing them, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


AN HISTORICAL RELATION OF CEYLON. 

An Historical Relation of Ceylon. By Robert Knox. (James 
MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 12s. 6d. net.)—Robert Knox, born 
in 1641, took to his father’s profession of the sea, and at the age of 
nineteen fell into the hands of Rajah Singho, King of Ceylon. 
His ship had been dismasted, and the captain made his way to 
Ceylon to repair damage. King Singho had a whim for collecting 
Europeans. His captivity lasted for nearly twenty years. At the 
end of that time he contrived to escape. The book in which he 
put together what he saw himself and heard from others of 
Ceylon manners and customs, and of the history of the island, was 
published in 1681, with a commendatory note from the East India 
Company and from Christopher Wren. This book, though rare, is 
sufficiently well known to students; but last year there was 
found in the Bodleian Library in a copy of the work a MS. con- 
taining Knoz’s narrative of his life after his return to England, 
together with some additional particulars about his captivity. 
This is now printed for the first time. It gives us some curious 
pictures of trade and travel in the seventeenth century. One of 
his chief adventures was in Madagascar, where he had once had 
dealings with an amiable old savage, who used to shoot one of his 
wives who chanced to offend him and economically order the bullet; 
to be takén out of her body. This monarch was dead, and had 
been succeeded by sons who were not degenerate. It is not quite 
certain whether Knox is always truthful. He is certainly very 
sanctimonious, quoting Scripture profusely. Still, he seems to 
have been a man of courage and ability. He had escape in his 
mind for many years before he contrived to effect it, and this is 
no small thing in his favour. His companions seem to have been 
content with their lot. His story of how he stuck to his purpose, 
refusing, for instance, a flattering offer of a post at Court, has a 
truthful look. He was aware that service at Court meant death : 
“In the end I must be put to death, as happens to all who serve 
him,” but his steadfastness is certainly praiseworthy. Robert 
Knox lived to the age of eighty, and to judge from his will—made 
nine years before his death, a creditable thing in those days— 
seems to have been a man of some substance. 











TWO FAMILY HISTORIES. 

The Oliphants of Gask. By E. Maxtone Graham. (J. Nisbet 
and Co, 21s. net.)—A very interesting story is this of the 
Oliphants of Gask. There is what may be called the public side 
to it. It may be said to begin, as many others begin, with the 
Conquest ; but the first Oliphant to come into notice was David 
Olifard—so the name was spelt in those days—to whom King 
David of Scotland stood godfather, and who repaid the service by 
saving him when he was in great straits in the war between 
Stephen and Matilda. The result was naturally a migration to 
Scotland, where the young Olifard founded a family. For the latter 
years of his life he held high office as one of the Justiciars of 
Scotland, an office which several of his descendants held after 
him. Some time in the thirteenth century began their connection 
with the Perthshire domain of Gask. The Comyns of Badenoch 
forfeited one of the Gasks—there were several of the name—to 


“Robert Bruce, and the king granted it to William Oliphant—so 


the name appears now. His son, Walter, married one of the 
king’s daughters; we hear of this son for the last time in 1364. 
Very little is known of the family for the next hundred years. 
Then it came into notice in an unpleasing way. One of its 
wembers was among the hostages who were to secure the 
amsom of King James I. Whether he ever was released 
we do not know; this ransom was certainly never paid, The 








second James raised an Oliphant to the peerage in 1463 or there- 
abouts. The first Lord Oliphant lived tili nearly the sixteenth 
century. Two of his sons fell at Flodden Field. The family, to 
pass rapidly on, took the Jacobite side. The sub-title of the book 
is, indeed, “Memoirs of a Jacobite Family.” They were out 
in 15, and again, with more disastrous results, in ’45. Some 
seventeen years later the Oliphants got back again to Gask, and 
there are many interesting things in the story of their sojourn 
there. But perhaps the most significant is the way in which th 

sojourn came toanend. It may be said to point a moral, and 
should help the contention of those who would limit the arbitrary 
power of a testator. James Oliphant, by will dated August 
29th, 1846, left his estate to the heirs male of a certain Oliphant 
who died in 1699. He was a fanatic about male succession, for 
he passed over the children of his sister. A world of trouble was 
caused by this bequest. The Oliphants of Condie claimed the 
succession; twenty years were spent in the attempt to prove 
it. Then a Dutch Oliphant turned up, a compromise was 
effected, and he held the property for his life—i.e., one year; 
his son held it for a year also. Then the Dutch dynasty 
came to an end. But this is not all. The man who now succeeded, 
though he had kinsfolk in plenty, directed by his will that the 
estate should be sold, and there were no more Oliphants of Gask. 
We must not forget to mention that Lady Nairne, writer 
of “Caller Herrin’” and “Land of the Leal,” was an Oliphant. 
With this may be mentioned the History of the Stawell 
Family, by Colonel George Dodsworth Stawell. (Darnicott 
and Pearce. 42s. net.) This is an elaborate account, compiled with 
the most praiseworthy industry, of an old West Country 
family, settled for many generations at Stawell and Cother- 
stone, in the County of Somerset. These places know them 
no more; but the family is represented in England by the Barons 
Sherborne, and flourishes in Ireland and Australia. The work will 
chiefly interest, of course, the readers who are in any way con- 
nected with the family, but it throws a frequent side-light on 
matters of historical and social importance. 











LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER’S JOURNALS. 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals. Edited by her Son, Montague 
J. Guest, with annotations by Egan Mew. 2 vols. (John Lane. 
42s. net.)—This book is certain to interest collectors, but in the 
midst of their pleasure there will be amari aliquid ; even as to the 
salmon fisher of to-day who buys his fish at the rate of some 
twenty pounds a piece there is a bitterness in a diary of fifty 
years ago when they did not cost more than ten shillings. These 
two huge volumes, numbering together more than a thousand 
pages, cover a period of about sixteen years. The earliest entry 
bears the date of May 4th, 1869; the latest records the handing 
over in 1885 of the magnificent collection which is now one of the 
chief glories of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Lady Charlotte, 
only daughter of the ninth Earl of Lindsay, married first Sir John 
Guest (died 1852), and secondly, in 1855, Mr. Charles Schreiber. 
It was not till ten years after her second marriage that she began 
her collecting campaign. Once begun it was never permitted to 
flag. “She left no stone unturned. No difficulty, discomfort, 
fatigue, or hardship of travel daunted her, or turned her from her 
purpose,” writes her son. She was a shrewd and patient bar- 
gainer; she knew her subject with a completeness which is a 
little astonishing when we remember how late she took it up. 
There is something quite ideal in her collecting career. Her 
bargains showed an enormous profit, and with this she enriched 
her country. The prices she gave will seem tantalizingly small 
to the collectors of to-day. Here is a specimen. She goes to 
Amsterdam from the Hague, starting before nine, and calls at a 
dealer’s. “Great was my delight and surprise on going to his best 
cupboard to find a Bristol figure, a youth holding a comb, nearly 
perfect!” “Of course, he had not an idea what it was”—a nice 
question in casuistry is suggested—“ but because it was large he 
wanted £7 for it. It ended by my just giving him £7 for that and 
two Bow sauceboats in red camaieu.” She goes to another dealer. 
He wants for “a good box (slightly damaged), a scent-case, and 
an étui (Battersea enamel) £28!—a price so enormous that we 
could do nothing.” Any price in double figures seemed enormous, 
Once we hear of £150; but the vast sums which we now hear of 
never occur. Those were indeed happy days. Imagine a 
Wedgwood dinner and dessert service of more than two hundred 
and fifty pieces for £15. Of course, there is Wedgwood and 
Wedgwood ; but to pay a little over a shilling for each piece!~ 
and what Lady Charlotte bought was sure to be pretty good. 








TWO NAVAL WORKS. 
In Famous Sea Fights (Methuen and Co. 6s, net) Mr. John 





R. Hale brings out by his selection of battles on sea some 
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points of importance. When he describes for us such fights as 
Actium and Lepanto he suggests the study of ancient and 
medieval tactics. He tells, for instance, the story of Lepanto at 
length, and illustrates it with several plans. There can be no 
doubt that there was some understanding of naval strategy, but 
little of fleet and battle tactics. Admirable dispositions and 
calculations would be thrown away, simply because an engage- 
ment became a series of duels. It may be said that Lepanto, 
as it was the last of medieval sea-fights, so was tho 
first of modern naval battles. Don John, young as he was, 
had under him the most renowned Mediterranean seamen of the 
day, yet undoubtedly he exercised some control over the opera- 
tions. The battle became confused, as such battles may become, 
but we can see some real tactics in the conduct of the allies. To 
come to modern times, Lissa remains a strange anomaly; how 
came about this conquest of a force of ironclads which shouid 
have demolished its assailants in an hour? “The grim realities 
of war,” says Mr. Hale, “give the lie to paper estimates”; yet 
ean we imagine another Lissa? A very readable and instructive 
book is this; it proves that it is never too late to throw new light 
on old facts. Finally, in Fighting Admirals, by John Barnett 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.), we hear about the men who controlled 
the ships and fought the battles. Mr. Barnett has made a good 
choice out of the abundant material at his disposal. All the 
stories which he tells us ought, perhaps, to be known to all 
educated readers, but as a matter of fact they are not. 
The career of Prince Rupert on the sea will be new, 
we venture to say, to many. It is especially interesting 
because it shows him in a new light. He was more 
self-controlled, perhaps we might say more resourceful, than on 
land. As a general he threw away some good chances; as an 
admiral he made the best of some bad ones. Mr. Barnett begins 
with Sluys, a soldiers’ battle upon the water. It was, indeed, 
commonly the rule in the early days for the admiral to be a soldier 
told off for the occasion to that kind of work. The Elizabethans 
were seamen, for the most part, for their fighting was of a kind 
that necessitated knowledge of the seaman’s craft; but Blake had 
no knowledge of sea matters, except such as a merchant might have, 
till he was forty-six ; he died at fifty-eight. The other “ fighting 
admirals ” whose deeds are told in this volume, and told with much 
spirit and force, are Raleigh, Sir Richard Hawkins, Myngs, 
Cloudesley Shovel, Benbow, John Leake (the man who broke the 
boom at Derry), Rodney, Lord Exmouth, Codrington (of Navarino 
fame). Last, but certainly not least, comes Lord Dundonald. 
There are many spirited stories in the book, but none quite so good 
as that which tells us how the ‘Speedy’ took the ‘Gamo.’ The 
‘Speedy’ was a brig of 158 tons, armed with fourteen 4-pounders 
and a crew of fifty-four; the ‘Gamo,’ a Spanish frigate, had 
twenty-two long 12’s, eight long 8’s, and two 24-pound carronades, 
376 pounds against 56, a crew of 319, and a tonnage of 600. Never 
was victory won against greater odds. 





> 





THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM. 


The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. By W. Harvey and 
Others. Edited by R. Weir Schultz. (B.T. Batsford. 30s. net.) 
—Mr. Harvey is responsible for the particular description of the 
Church and for the illustrations generally. Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
contributes an historical and descriptive account, Mr. O. M. 
Dalton deals with the Mosaics, Mr. H. A. A. Cruso gives in 
chronological order a summary of the narratives of pilgrims and 
other visitors, and Mr. A. C. Headlam describes the Cave. 
Altogether we have here a very painstaking account by the expert 
of one of the most interesting buildings in the world. The date 
of the building seems to be somewhat doubtful. Is it to be 
attributed to Constantine or to Justinian ? Mr. Lethaby is in- 
clined to the earlier date. That Constantine did build a church 
is beyond doubt. The “ Bordeaux Pilgrim,” in 333, says, speak- 
ing of Bethlehem, “ibi basilica facta est, iussu Constantini,” 
and Eusebius a few years later gives a detailed account of the 
site, the dedication by the Emperor and his mother. To the 
same century belong Paula and Socrates, while Sozomen is 
but a few years later. The testimony of these visitors 
points unanimously to Constantine and Helena, with the one 
exception of Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, early in 
the tenth century, who is the authority for Justinian. Of 
course it is quite another question how much of the existing 
structure can be attributed to the founder. Mosaics were part of 
the original design ; how far the fragments which remain belong 
to that or show subsequent additions is a difficult question, all 
the more so because exact reproduction is not possible. The 
tradition which identifies the Cave with the “stable” of the 
gospel narrative is very ancient: it is mentioned by Justin 
Martyr in a.v. 155 (circa), and is not improbable. 





————__ 
THE RECORDS UNROLLED. 


The Records Unrolled. By E.S. Buchanan, M.A. (John 

2s. 6d. net.)—--Mr. Buchanan is an energetic champion of the ol 
Latin version as against the Vulgate and of the teztus receptus 
against that which may be conveniently described as the W | 
and Hort text. Here is a sentence which sets forth his 
characteristic fashion. “The Vulgate of Jerome in its 
tions of the old Latin has all the faults of our Revised Version, g 
slavishly literal adherence to a deteriorated and harmonized Greg 
text, a lack of variety and colour, a great regard for grammar and 
an almost equally great disregard of rhythmic and idiomatis 
expression.” The words which we have italicized indicate 8 certain 
rashness in the writer. But Mr. Buchanan is not a map to 
hesitate. He insists, for instance, that the concluding Verses of 
St. Mark area genuine part of the Gospel. He seems to have 
taken great pains to acquaint himself with the characteristics of 
the New Testament MSS. (of the forty which he catalogues he has, 
he tells us, examined all but six). His book is interesting, but i¢ 
is too manifest that the writer 0éow d:apvAdrres. 


View ing 
emenda. 








HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

History of France. Told to Boys and Girls by Mary Macgregor 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Macgregor has accom. 
plished a difficult task with the success which her previons work 
had led us to expect. Of course there are in a narrative of soms 
two thousand years various occasions for criticism. In thy 
account of Cesar’s Gallic campaigns the dates are somewhat 
confused. Julius, born in 100 B.c., was sent, we are told, to aid 
the Gauls against Ariovistus the German when he was thirty-eight 
years of age, i.e., in 62 B.c.,in which year we read great hordes 
of the Germans poured across the Rhine. But in 62 Caesar was 
Pretor at Rome; his campaign with Ariovistus was four year 
later. A more serious matter is to be found in some of the 
sketches of character. It was quite right to give credit to 
Louis XIV. for his industry, but the reader should be made clearly 
to see that he did more mischief to France than any other of her 
kings. Henry IV. appears to be more of a hero than he really 
was, but it is not easy to tell the truth virginibus puerisque. The 
encomium of Voltaire is somewhat exaggerated; here, too, the 
truth is not easily told. But as a whole the book is decidedly 
good. 








WITH UNCLE SAM AND HIS FAMILY, 


With Uncle Sam and His Family. By Mr. and Mrs. Grattan 
Grey. (lrancis Griffiths. 6s. net.)—The authors of this volume 
are Australians who have already taken occasion to tell us what 
they think about their own country, about Europe, about Ireland, 
and about; England. In a very significant preface they grow 
quite enthusiastic about the anti-Asiatic policy, as it may be 
called, of the United States. The visit of the American fleet 
“lifted a great load of apprehension and care from the shoulden 
of Australia.” They are advocates of a “white Australia.” We 
do not criticise the policy, but how does it harmonize {with the 
approval which our authors evidently give to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church which will not separate black and white 
worshippers? The book is full of interesting detail. Praise and 
blame are mixed. Much is said about the energy with which work 
is carried on; something about municipal corruption. There are 
reviews of history and historical questions, and many other things 
which may be read with pleasure and profit. One word of critt 
cism may be allowed on the format of the volume. It is of pre 
digious weight, and the cutting of the leaves—always, to a re 
viewer at least, an exasperating process—made as difficult 
possible. Why have they to be cut at the bottom? 








LETTERS TO A MINISTERIAL SON. 

Letters to a Ministerial Son. By a “Man of the World.” (James 
Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—* Political preaching should be left 
to the politically established Church.” Very good; we quite 
agree; as a matter of fact it is much more often heard in Noncot- 
formist chapels. It would be interesting to hear something mor 
about the Church—not “a stone’s throw from where I am writing 
this letter”—where the preacher declared that God was on the 
side of Tariff Reform. But we have little cause to complain al 
the writer of these letters. We allow that he commonly gives 8 


good sense very vigorously expressed. He condemns the odious" 


custom of catching titles. “A Breach of Promise Suit,” where the 
text is “I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love.” Then there is a good paper on “Collections,” with 
especial references to the want of method in our giving; 32 

another on Matrimony. It is certainly an amazing thing when & 
celibate priest declares that “the decay of the family is the decay 
of the State,” while his Church has for centuries been helping 
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i ing from family life the best individuals of 
the decay wt pation ee which shows sound com- 
— «Golf or ——,” in which the writer declares “ without 
= —_- ther game you will not be able to serve God as you 
ew x indeed, a minister is not a superior being who can 
— candle at both ends with impunity.” Finally, there is 
a mete sense on the question which is always being discussed, 
eit alwage has been—why do people not go to church ? 








HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF JAPAN. 

Historical and Geographical Dictionary of Japan. By E. Papinot, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 21s. net.)—1l he task of the 
plified by the declarations which we find in the 
wreface. “This book does not intend to give more than a sum- 
re account of the principal names and events which occur in 
the history and ‘geography of Japan,” and “ it is not meant 
to be a critical history.” It is suggested, indeed, that the 
commonly accepted chronology is not to be trusted, that 60 
pc. rather than 660 B.c. is the date from which Japanese his- 
tory should really start, and that, as a matter of fact, we do not 
eet to firm ground till we reach the eighth century—such must be 
the meaning of the sentence, “ Critical study does not guarantee 
certainty beyond the seventh century ”; so that we have to inter- 
polate “till we get” before “beyond.” In fact the book is “a 
dictionary of fact and fable,” and we have to distinguish between 
the two. Here are some of the undoubted “facts.” The popula- 
tion of the Dai Nipon, “Great (Empire of the) Rising Sun,” 
was 49,758,216 (the census of 1903). In 1876 it was 33,110,825. 
The electors to the Chamber of Deputies number 751,788 
—one in sixty-six, as against one in five, the figures in the 
United Kingdom (five and a half would be more exact). The 
pupils in primary schools number more than five millions, and 
there are 36,661 physicians. ‘The illustrations are numerous, and 
often of a very curious appearance, and there are some exccl- 


lent maps. 


reviewer 18 Sim 








FOUR VOLUMES OF “THE POETRY OF LIFE” SERIES. 

Four volumes of “The Poetry of Life ” Series, edited by William 
Henry Hudson (G. G. Harrap and Co.), are before us. The idea is 
to develop the connexion between a poct’s work and his life. The 
usual plan is to preface an anthology with a biographical note. 
Here the biographical facts are interspersed among the poems. 
There are difficulties in the execution of the plan, just as there are 
advantages. The lives of some poets lend themselves to the treat- 
ment; the lives of others do not. One might say that Wordsworth 
is an example of one class and Robert Burns of another. Some- 
times the work requires peculiar discretion. Shelley’s life may 
be illustrated from his verse. He is the subject of one of the four 
volumes before us, and we gladly recognize the general tact 
which the writer has exercised in his work. One difficulty is the 
obvious temptation to idealize the poet in order to create a 
harmony between the personality and the poetry. We cannot 
say that this has been wholly escaped in the Coleridge volume. 
The diserepancies between Coleridge the thinker and the actual 
Coleridge of life are as patent as they are perplexing. 
It is idle to attempt concealment. Miss Royds finishes her 
volume with a sentence which we cannot reconcile with facts. 
“Coleridge climbed to heights where, aloof from the struggle, 
with the violent ardour of youth left behind, yet with forward- 
looking thoughts, he spent what strength was left in brave 
endeavour to point others towards the sunrise.” We have not 
space to dwell in detail on the four volumes, but we gladly 
recognize the general ability with which they are executed. They 
are Coleridge and his Poetry, by Kathleen E. Royds, Shelley and 
his Poetry, by C. W. Edmund, Lowell and his Poetry, by C. W. 
Edmunds, and Matthew Arnold and his Poetry, by Francis 
Bickley. We must protest, however, against Mr. Bickley’s sweep- 
ing condemnation of “ Mer ype,” “ dreariest of blank-verse dramas in 
an age of dreary blank-verse dramas.” Certainly it is not one of 
Arnold’s greatest successes, but there is enough of good work in it 
to es such a condemnation absurd. The price of each volume 
is 10d, 











ENGLISH DIALECTS. 

English Dialects. By W. W. Skeat. (Cambridge University 
Press, Is, net.)—This little volume, one of the “Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature,” gives in a concentrated form 
* great amount of information. “From the eighth century to the 
present day” is the period which Professor Skeat takes in: only 
an expert with a special gift for putting much into a small com- 
pass could have adequately fulfilled the promise. One criticism 


Few Specimens.” We should have liked to see included among 
them more of the dialect poems which have won real literary fame. 
Tennyson and William Barnes are mentioned, but mentioned only. 
Everyone may perhaps be supposed to have Tennyson at hand. 
Professor Skeat, however, gives a quotation from a well-known 
poem of Robert Burns, but William Barnes ought surely to have 
been represented. He is the English Theocritus, though scarcely 
as well known as he ought to be. 












A HANDBOOK OF THE TSETSE-FLIES. 

A Handbook of the Tsetse-Flies. By Ernest Edward Austen. 
With 10 Coloured Plates and Illustrations in the Text. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum. 5s. 6d.)— 
This handbook, by a high authority at the Natural History 
Museum, supersedes Mr. Austen’s “ Monograph,” which is now out 
of print. A knowledge of tsetse-flies is essential to the settlement 
of white men in large parts of Africa. Our knowledge is happily 
progressing rapidly, and there are many workers in the field. 
Fifteen species of Glossina are here dealt with. Two species 
besides G. palpalis are now suspected of disseminating sleeping- 
sickness. The connexion of game and tsetse-flies is still an open 
question on which evic& ce is desired. The opening chapter deals 
with the general charac‘crs of the genus, and there is a good map 
illustrating the distribution of tsetse-flies. The illustrations are 
extremely clear and well reproduced. Mr. Austen’s work is a 
painstaking and trustworthy contribution to scientific literature 
which will be of the greatest value to medical officers and ento- 
mologists who are struggling with disease in Africa. 








We have received another volume of Descriptive Sociology 
by Herbert Spencer, Edited by Henry Tedder. (Williams and 
Norgate. £3 3s.) This volume is devoted to “ Chinese,” and the 
compilation and arrangement are the work of Mr. E. IT’. C. Warner, 
who is British Consul at Foochow. We may briefly recall the 
circumstances in which this great work is appearing. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer began in his lifetime the publication of 
“Sociological Facts Classified and Arranged,” but found the 
expense, resulting from inadequate support from the purchasing 
public, too much for his means, This difficulty has been over- 
come so far as publication is concerned ; but it is important that 
the sales should be adequate. We need hardly say that the 
volumes, in their special lines, are complete and trustworthy 
books of reference. 


The New Art of Flying. By Waldemar Kaempffert. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book, which comes from the 
other side of the Atlantic, tells us something about the past and 
much about the present condition of aerial navigation; it gives 
some suggestions as to thefuture. There is a particularly inter- 
esting chapter on “The Perils of Flying.” One foresees a highly 
interesting development of the business of Lioyd’s when the air- 
men take passengers, and the passengers seek to insure their 
lives. “The Law of the Air” is another interesting chapter. This 
concerns both nations and private persons. If a freeholder 
possesses usque ad caelum, has anyone the right to fly over his 
land any more than he has the right to burrow under it? Alto- 
gether a volume full of attractive matter. 





“This Church of England.” By George A. Cobbold, B.A. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co. 1s. 6d.)—There is no need to notice in 
detail the four “ Addresses” which make up the contents of this 
volume. Past, present, and future are viewed from the High 
Anglican position. We may notice, however, that the author 
emphatically disclaims the statement that ritual does not 
symbolize doctrine. Eucharistic vestments, for instance, proclaim 
“the doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood, 
veiled beneath the outward forms of bread and wine,” an ex- 
pression that certainly harmonizes with ‘Transubstantiation. 
Mr. Cobbold is, of course, very contemptuous of “ Protestantism,” 
and has for this and for the rest of his book the imprimatur of 
Dr. Grafton, Bishop of Fond du Lac,a prelate of the Church 
which formally designates itself the “ Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America.” 





Great Soldiers. By George Henry Hart. (Grant Richards 
3s. 6d. net.)—We have no fault to find with Mr. Hart’s choice, nor, 
in general, with his treatment of his subjects. Henry V.’s march 
from Harfleur to Calais should, we think, have more space given 
to it. The passage of the Somme was a critical event. If Henry 
had failed—and he succeeded only through the negligence of the 
enemy—everything would have been changed. Some of the earlier 
chapters are disfigured by misprints, as in “Rivius” for 





only we have to make, and it concerns the chapter entitled “A 


for Livius and “Lama” for Zama. The plural of Barca should 
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not be “ Burcae.” Is it true that, as Mr. Hart puts it in his preface, 
“all really great soldiers avoid bloodshed” as much as possible ? 
Julius Caesar was very careful of Roman life, but when he had to do 
with Gauls he was absolutely careless. 


In the “Victoria History of the Counties of England,” 
edited by William Page, F.S.A. (Constable and Co., 
£1 11s. 6d. net each volume), we have Vol. IV. of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight. The volume is devoted to accounts 
of twenty hundreds and various liberties. The work has 
been distributed among a considerable number of experts. 
Under each hundred we have an account of the descent of the 
manor and of each of the parishes constituting it. It is scarcely 
possible to give a due appreciation of the labour and painstaking 
industry to which we owe these very complete results. Vol. IV. of 
The County of Lancaster, in the same series, edited by William 
Farrer, continues from the preceding volume the account 
of the hundreds, beginning with West Derby, and Liverpool, 
Wigan, Manchester, Salford, and Eccles are subsequently dealt 
with. 


Stammering and its Permanent Cure. By Alfred Appelt. 
(Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—We cannot give any opinion on 
the theory set forth in this volume. We feel bound, however, to 
give some notice of it. Mr. Appelt writes from personal experi- 
ence. Himself a stammerer, he made trial of the various methods 
prescribed for the cure of this defect, found them unsatisfactory, 
and finally worked out a theory of his own which satisfies him. 


My Life. By William Mair, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Anyone who wants to know the actual working of eccle- 
siastical matters in Scotland cannot do better than read Dr. 
Mair’s autobiography. He tells us of his parochial experience, 
and he has a good deal to say about the General Assembly and its 
debates. He has regularly attended its Sessions, has taken a 
prominent part in iis deliberations, and was Moderator in 1897. 
The subjects of Patronage, the Relaxation of Tests, Union with 
other Presbyterian bodies, are familiar to him. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HERE is curiously little news to record of the war between 
Italy and Turkey, because the absence of serious naval 
strength on the side of the Turks has made it impossible for 
the combatants to engage each other on a grand scale. In 
spite of numerous reports of the seizure of Tripoli in the early 
part of the week the bombardment by the Italian ships did 
not begin till Tuesday. It was continued on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday small landing parties occupied the forts, the 
Turkish garrison having retired, it is presumed, to the hills 
inland. It is said that the other coast towns will not be 
bombarded till the expeditionary force has been brought from 
Italy. This would be a sensible precaution, as if effective 
military occupation does not immediately follow bombard- 
ment the towns, as in the case of Alexandria during Arabi’s 
rebellion, will be likely to fall temporarily into a state 
of chaos. 


The Turkish garrison at Tripoli appears to have satisfied 
honour by enduring the bombardment almost passively. 
Turkish movements at home have been marked by extra- 
ordinary restraint; evidently a policy of delay has been 
thought most likely to bring about mediation by the Powers, 
of which there have been many rumours during the week, all, 
however, without justification. There is no prospect of a 
cessation of the war till Italy feels herself in reasonably 
secure occupation of the Tripolitan territory and Turkey is 
convinced that peace without Tripoli is preferable to the con- 
tinuance of a hopeless and expensive war. Obviously, neither 
of these cunditions has yet been reached. 


We may now take such events as are worth putting on 
record in the order in which they happened. The period 
allowed by the Italian ultimatum to Turkey expired at 2.30 p.m. 
on Friday week, and since the Turkish reply to the ultimatum 
was considered unsatisfactory Italy at once proceeded to 
establish a state of war. 


The Turkish reply was expressed in 








untrue that hindrances had been put in the way of Italian 
commerce. “On the contrary, it has always appeared normal 
and rational that Italy, by her capital and industrial activity, 
should aid in the development of this part of the Empire.” 
The text then goes on to declare that there is no disorder in 
Tripoli and no sort of anti-foreign movement. It is explained 
that no Turkish transports were sent to Tripoli with intentions 
hostile to Italy. In conclusion, Italy is begged to hold her 
hand and state what guarantees of satisfactory economic 
treatment she requires. The Porte undertakes to agree to 
such guarantees as do not affect Turkish territorial integrity, 
and promises while the matter is being discussed to make no 
military preparations in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 


Meanwhile the Turkish Cabinet was forced to resign by the 
weight of popular opinion, and Said Pasha succeeded Hakki 
Pasha as Grand Vizier. Said Pasha had great difficulty in 
forming a Ministry, and did not succeed till Wednesday. 
Kiamil Pasha would not become Foreign Minister in a Cabinet 
answerable to the Committee at Salonika, and eventually Said 
Pasha became his own Foreign Minister, but may yet succeed 
in getting Reshid Pasha to accept the post. Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha remains Minister for War. An appeal for 
intervention was issued to the Powers. On Monday the 
Italian ships, under the Duke of Abruzzi, destroyed some 
minor Turkish vessels armed with small guns at Preveza, as 
it was thought that Preveza might be used as a base for 
hostile action against the Italian transports when they sailed 
for Tripoli. A blockade of Preveza is being maintained. The 
Austrian Press is displaying some anger at this blockade, but 
it is an elementary naval precaution which Italy would be 
most foolish to neglect. The main part of the Turkish fleet 
escaped from Beirut to the Dardanelles, and has since pro- 
ceeded to the Bosphorus. Many refugees from Tripoli suffered 
great hardships during their passage to Malta. 











On Tuesday the Italian Government formally announced 
the blockade of Tripoli to the Powers, At half past three on 
the same afternoon the bombardment of Tripoli began, as the 
Turkish commander had refused to surrender. The Turkish 
fire from the forts was quite ineffective and failed to reach 
the Italian ships, which were not hit and suffered no casualties. 
Great care is said to have been taken by the Italian gunners 
to fire only on the forts and to avoid damaging any public 
buildings. The Vali’s palace, however, was badly injured, 
and the lighthouse, which was near one of the forts, was 
destroyed. We will say no more here, as we have discussed 
the outlook of the war elsewhere. 





Last Saturday Germany’s reply to the previous French 
communication on Morocco was handed to the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin. All accounts agree that this reply 
brought the two countries much nearer to an agreement. On 
Tuesday the French Government despatched the amended 
draft of the proposed Treaty to Berlin. It is said to contain 
fifteen articles. It refers exclusively to the position of France 
in Morocco on the assumption that an agreement will be 
reached separately as to the amount of territory to be ceded 
by France elsewhere. In both Paris and Berlin it is believed 
that all difficulties will be svon overcome; but we ought to 
record a certain hardening of opinion in France, where many 
people consider that the cession of territory originally con- 
templated would not be justified now that France has waived 
certain points in the arrangement as to Morocco. 


The result of the General Elections in Sweden has been 
greatly to strengthen the Liberals. In the Chamber they 
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now command 100 votes, the Conservatives, who lost 20 seats, 
and the Social Democrats, who won 10, each numbering 65. It 
is expected that the Conservatives will resign and the Liberals 
be called on to form a new Cabinet. Special interest attaches 
to the elections from the fact that, as the Times correspondent 
at Stockholm points out, the new system of proportional 
representation, introduced by the Conservatives and reluc- 
tantly accepted by the Liberals, has worked ont to the advan- 
tage of its opponents—a signal proof of the impartiality of 
the principle and its application. ' 


The Irish railway strike, which lasted 18 days and inflicted 
serious loss on the trade of the country, ended on Wednesday 
in a complete victory for the companies. The directors of the 
three Irish railway companies affected offered to reinstate 
without penalty all the locomotive men and 90 per cent. of 
the traffic men who had left work. They declined, however, 
to penalize any of their loyal employees or to dismiss any 
hands recently engaged. These terms were accepted on 
Wednesday by the men, who have now returned to work, 
The bread famine in Dublin has caused great distress 
amongst the poorer classes, and the supply of food to the 
hospitals was seriously interfered with, but the bakers’ 
strike shows signs of collapse. We note that the paralysis 
of Castle government during the last few months was 
denounced on Monday night by Mr. J. H. Campbell, M.P., 
who declared that to-day and for weeks past the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was the notorious Jim Larkin, the chief ring- 
leader of the sympathetic strike. These are strong words, 
but they are largely justified by the prolonged absence from 
Ireland of Mr. Birrell, and the futile intervention of Lord 
Aberdeen during his flying visit to Dublin last week. 
Mr. Burt, M.P., in his monthly circular to the Northumber- 
land Miners’ Association, frankly expresses the opinion of an 
old trade unionist on new trade-unionist methods. “The 
strikers and those who have advocated the strike [in Ireland]},” 
he observes, “ have acted in a most high-handed and arbitrary 
way. Such action would certainly be highly resented and 
bitterly denounced if it proceeded from employers. . . . 
Those who thus act discredit the trade-union movement and 
inevitably weaken, if they do not tend to shatter, the principle 
of collective bargaining.” 


In this connexion we note with interest the manifesto issued 
on Thursday evening by the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
condemning the principle of the sympathetic strike, and 
expressing the belief that “the continual growth of the 
spasmodic and unauthorized strikes will undermine and 
destroy the best results which trade unionism and collective 
bargaining have achieved in the past.” As against these 
reassuring signs of the return of a more pacific temper in the 
labour world, we regret to note that the prospect of a national 
stoppage in the coal industry is brought nearer by the decision 
of the Miners’ Federation, which has been sitting at South- 
port during the week, to support the Northumberland miners 
in their demand for a minimum wage and the abolition of the 
three-shift system. It is noteworthy that in the election of 
representatives of the South Wales Federation on the 
executive of the National Federation three moderate leaders 
have been displaced by three extremists. 


The annual conference of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants opened at Carlisle on Monday. Mr. 
Bellamy, in his presidential address, alluded sympathetically, 
though guardedly, to the growth of the idea of the sympathetic 
strike and to the welcome extension of the solidarity of the 
labour forces of the country. But the doctrine was so far- 
reaching that he appealed to the congress to consider the 
matter and make some declaration of policy which would help 
to clear the air and define the future action of the A.S.R.S. 
in similar disputes should they arise. He maintained, how- 
ever, that no strike of any kind ought to take place until the 
executive committee of the organization affected had been con- 
sulted and its sanction obtained. As regards the Government, 
he was of opinion that their action in calling out the troops 
even before a strike was declared, and their avowed intention 
to prevent the strike at all costs, was ‘“‘ a grave departure from 
that attitude of neutrality which we had a right to expect, and 
was responsible for some of the loss of life which took place.” 





a 
He also condemned the use of the military in Ireland to work 
the railways as an unwarrantable interference with the 
conduct of trade disputes. The trade unions, if they on} 
knew it, are under a deep debt of obligation to the troo : 
Mr. Bellamy’s doctrine of neutrality means that the Govern 
ment are not to intervene to prevent violence, intimidation par 
gross breaches of the law, and heads straight for anarchy, 


On Tuesday the Conference declared unanimously in favour 
of nationalization and of an eight-hour day on the railways 
In this context we are glad to note the timely warning of the 
Westminster Gazette, which reminds us of the ready tool 
which nationalization places in the hands of a Protectionist 
Administration. On Wednesday the National Insurance Bij 
was severely criticised, and a resolution declaring that unless 
the Labour Party’s amendments were accepted the Bill 
would not be acceptable to railwaymen was passed. A regoly. 
tion was also passed unanimously declaring that the ASRS, 
would have seriously to consider the advisability of declaring 
a general strike on the railways unless the Government ceased 
to take sides in the Irish railway dispute by employing Royal 
Engineers to defeat the strikers. During the course of the 
discussion Mr. Gore, the Kentish Town delegate, said that 
the Government were taking a leaf from the Russian book. 
Subsequently Mr. Gore disclaimed the intention of implying 
that the Prime Minister should be shot, and withdrew the 
expression, observing, “ You all know me as a man of peace, 
I don’t know how to shoot anybody.” It is evident that the 
A.S.R.S. were quite unaware that the Irish railwaymen were 
at that very moment agreeing to end the strike on the terms 
proposed by the companies. 


The Church Congress opened on Tuesday at Stoke-on-Trent, 
At the services held in the morning the Bishop of London 
and the Bishop of Carlisle were the preachers. The formerset 
himself to answer the question, Why has organized labour so 
little to say to organized Christianity as a whole? It was not 
a question of church or chapel, and he thankfully admitted 
that in this country the labour movement was avowedly and 
definitely religious. Yet scarcely any of the labour leaders 
belonged to the Church of England, and in the recent strike 
that Church had but little influence. The Bishop found the 
answer in the continuance of class prejudice and the subtle caste 
feeling which formed an intangible barrier between Church- 
men and the toiling millions of the people. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, while insisting on the great work done 
by the Church in the past, maintained that it was the privilege 
and duty of every Churchman to take his share in the grandand 
blessed enterprise of cleansing the Church from stains and re- 
establishing it intruth. This work of purification and progress 
must advance on three lines. First, the laity must claim their 
baptismal rights for the guidance and governance of the 
Church. Second, they needed for the progress of the Church 
in truth and in light a firm and definite distinction between 
things spiritual and things ecclesiastical. In many cases s0- 
called Church law was ecclesiastical law, in the making of 
which the laity had little or no share, and this law was 
administered not in spiritual but in clerical courts. This 
confusion between things spiritual and things ecclesiastical 
and this non-recognition of the spiritual character and spiritual 
prerogatives of the laity lay at the root of nearly all the 
Church’s troubles at the present day. Finally, they needed 
greater simplicity both in the doctrines and customs of the 
Church. 


The Bishop of Lichfield in his presidential address alluded 
in feeling terms to the death of Archdeacon Emery, the 
founder of the Congress, arfd dwelt on the need of dividing 
the diocese. Turning to questions affecting the Church asa 
whole, he contended that if the Church were to be in harmony 
with progress, liberty, and knowledge we must look to the 
extension rather than the limitation of lay co-operation. In 
regard to social reform he held, with Robertson of Brighton, 
that Christianity was not sent into the world “to establish 
monarchy or secure the franchise; to establish Socialism or 
to frown it into annihilation ; but to establish a charity and a 
moderation and a sense of duty and a love of right which will 
modify human life according to any circumstances that can 
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: ise.” In the discussion on Poor Law problem the 
Per Bt Paul’s delivered a striking address, giving his 
reasons why the Church ought to support well-considered 
measures to check the degeneration of the race—amongst 
which he included the segregation of the mentally deficient in 


industrial colonies. 


On Wednesday Sir Frank Lascelles, lately our Ambassador 
in Berlin, spoke at length on our relations with Germany. 
Admitting the existence of ill-feeling, he declared that a war 
between England and Germany would be one of the greatest 
calamities which could befall the world. There was no ground 
for quarrel and no question pending between the two countries 
which could not be susceptible of arrangement by negotiation. 
But he believed that if any serious question were to arise 
between the two countries the bitterness and ill-feeling now 
existing would create a situation so dangerous to peace that 
no British Government could afford to ignore it, or fail to take 
such precautions as would ensure our safety against attack 
and enable us to cope successfully with war if such a dire 
necessity should arise. While he did not share the opinion 
that war was inevitable, he was not optimistic enough to hope 
that any great change could be brought about immediately in 
the sentiments of the two nations. It must take a long time, 
but if once the idea could be got rid of that each country 
was in danger of being attacked by the other, a situation would 
be created tending to the establishment, if not of cordial 
friendship, at all events of a good understanding between 
the two peoples. 


Professor Dicey concluded his valuable series of letters on 
the Parliament Act in Tuesday’s Times. The fatal vice of 
that Act, he insists, is not that it diminishes the power of the 
House of Lords and virtually establishes Single-Chamber 
government. It is that it substitutes the will of the party 
machine for the will of the nation. The Parliament Act 
makes it possible to pass Home Rule, Church Disestablish- 
ment, and Woman Suffrage without consulting the electorate. 
In fine, it gives to a party power to decide, and finally decide, 
questions as to which the country has never pronounced any 
conclusive judgment. On this account—that it defies the 
moral sovereignty of the people—‘it is bateful to every 
Unionist, and on this account it ought to be hateful to every 
true democrat.” Professor Dicey’s letters, we may add, clearly 
indicate resort to the Referendum as the great corrective 
to the vices of party despotism. 


Thestatueto Mr. Parnell executed by the late Mr. St.Gaudens, 
the American sculptor, and erected at the north end of Sackville 
Street, Dublin, opposite the Rotunda, was unveiled by Mr. 
John Redmond on Sunday in the presence of a great assembly. 
Mr. Redmond, who was accompanied by Mr. Richard Croker, 
the ex-Tammany Boss, asked what moment in all the twenty 
years since Parnell’s death was more fitting for the Irish race 
to assemble in gratitude and homage before this memorial 
than the present fateful moment of their history? The 
national cause was just back at the stage to which Parnell had 
brought it at the zenith of his power, backed by Mr. Gladstone 
with the democracy of Great Britain behind him, when but for 
the bolt from the blue they would have had an Irish Parlia- 
ment in Dublin within twenty-four months. Mr. Redmond 
repudiated the notion that Parnell was cold and unsympathetic. 
As one that knew him intimately, he declared that he was a 
man of heart, and not only that, but his was one of the 
tenderest, gentlest, and most sensitive of hearts. 


Mr. Churchill opened the autumn campaign in his con- 
stituency at Dundee on Tuesday night. After dealing with 
the situation on the Continent, he said that we had a full 
share of unrest in our own islands. Very few people 
realized how absolutely dependent we are on the working 
of the railways. Their complete stoppage would produce, 
ma time measured by days rather than weeks, total unem- 
ployment followed by absolute starvation. The weapon of 
a general strike, he took occasion to tell the Socialists, was 
the most powerful in the world, but it could only be used 
for the purpose of suicide. No administration, whatever its 
character, could neglect its duty or refuse to take the most 
effective measure in its power—first to maintain order, 


secondly to prevent intimidation, and thirdly to secure the 
working of the food supply. Railways must be run, and it 
followed that railwaymen could not enjoy the full powers of 
collective bargaining as other workers. That would be all the 
more true if railways were nationalized. Mr. Churchill de- 
clared that the National Insurance Bill was the most impor- 
tant constructive social reform ever proposed to Parliament, 
and the Ministry were prepared to stake their existence as a 
Government, and their credit and influence as individuals, on 
the passing of this great measure. 


Mr. Walter Long, who spoke at the great Unionist meeting 
at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester on Tuesday night, said 
that during the last few weeks a great deed had been done for 
the Empire. But the battle of Empire had not been fought 
in the Mother Country; the foundations of the future Imperial 
policy had been laid in Canada. While we regret that Tariff 
Reform was thrust into the forefront of his speech, we we!- 
come Mr. Long’s sound doctrine on Home Rule and the 
Insurance Bill. He altogether repudiated Mr. Lloyd George's 
suggestion that they were not entitled to criticise or oppose 
his proposals. The answer of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to attacks on his Bill was, “‘ We propose to give 911. 
for 5d.’ Well, he was a sportsman, and since his youth he 
had attended race meetings. The one man they met on a 
racecourse to whom he had never entrusted his money was the 
man who said, ‘Give me your 5d. and I will return you 94.’” 
Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., who also spoke, declared that the 
Labour Party nowadays did not stand for the right to work 
but for the right to prevent work. 


The papers of Friday week contained the account of the 
first instance of the Court of Criminal Appeal setting aside a 
conviction for murder. But the Court declared that the con- 
viction was set aside only for technical reasons—alleged 
corroboration of one witness's evidence at the trial was shown 
to have been not really corroborative—and that they wished 
they had the power to order a new trial. The Court ought 
certainly to have this power, and we hope tliat Mr. Justice 
Darling’s solemn words of regret will not be ignored. 

We have received a remarkable letter on “ Betting News- 
papers and Quakerism ” addressed to members of the Society 
of Friends by Sir Edward Fry. He sets forth the facts as to 
the ownership and character of the four papers concerned— 
the Northern Echo, the Sheffield Independent, the Morning 
Leader, and the Star—gives typical samples of their daily 
betting information, and notes that the National Anti- 
Gambling League, which has published a leaflet on the “ Bet- 
ting Curse,” is largely supported by members of the very 
families—the Cadburys and Rowntrees—who are amongst the 
principal owners of the Sporting Press. Sir Edward Fry then 
proceeds to examine—and in our opinion to demolish—the 
various defences put forward. On the “choice of two evils ” 
argument he observes that it is one of the most elementary 
principles of morality that evil must not be done that good 
may come of it. 


The tying up of profits for the Rowntree Social Service 
Trust only shows that the evil has not been committed from 
the desire of personal gain. “ But the moral and spiritual 
ruin, the poverty and crime that are produced remain the 
same.” The argument that by continuing the publication of 
betting news the proprietors are placing themselves in a 
better position to advocate the legislative prohibition of such 
news is met by the scathing remark, “I am not aware that 
they have taken any steps to bring the matter before the 
Legislature, and it is difficult to conceive a body of reasonable 
men coming forward and affirming that their practices are 
so immoral that they ought to be prohibited by statute.” 
The Friend, he observes, has burked discussion of the topic, 
and longer silence on the part of the Society will mean com- 
plicity. “Ifthe Society be worthy of its antecedents it will 
openly and courageously condemn this evil, whatever excuses 
may be made by those who practise it. If our Society has not 
a high moral standard to put before the world, the sooner it 
perishes the better.” 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 








Consols (2}) were on Friday 77}—Friday week 77}. 
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THE WAR. 


NHE Turco-Italian War provides a superlative example 
of the value of sea-power. By means of their ships 
the Italians are able to rail off, as it were, a certain area 


TOPICS 


of the theatre of war and do there just what they please. 


and at their leisure. This one-sidedness of the war in 
naval strength is responsible for the extraordinary slowness 
with which events are developing. If the combatants had 
been fairly well matched at sea we should have been 
watching with breathless interest before now rapid 
manceuvres for bringing about a trial of naval strength on 
a grand scale and deciding which Power should control 
the sea. The Power that controls the sea is necessarily 
free to seize or to hold Tripoli, as the case may 
be, for neither can bring troops thither overland. 
So far the Turkish Navy, apparently conscious of 
its hopeless inferiority, has made no attempt to challenge 
the Italian ships. It escaped from Beirut to the Dar- 
danelles, and, according to the latest accounts, has gone 
to the Golden Horn, perhaps to lend authority to the 
wishes of the Committee of Union and Progress. It 
is strange that the Italian ships did not search it 
out on its way to the Dardanelles, for such small risks 
as will be run by the Italian expedition which has yet 
to reach Tripoli from Italy will arise entirely from the 
existence of the Turkish fleet. It is so strange, indeed, 
that a naval action was apparently not seriously sought for 
that it has been suggested that Italy purposely left the 
Turkish ships alone in order to prove that she has no 
desire to attack Turkey except in Tripoli. Against this 
supposition we must set the fact that the Duke of Abruzzi 
showed no hesitation in attacking some insignificant and 
poorly armed Turkish ships at Preveza. From the naval 
point of view he was, of course, absolutely right. Preveza 
would be an obvious point from which the Turks 
might sally forth to attack Italian transports on their 
way to Tripoli. Fora time it was even suggested that 
the Turkish fleet was not really in the Dardanelles. The 
evidence seemed good enough that it was there, but we 
must remember that it is easy to be deceived. In the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 Admiral Schley was con- 
vinced that the Spanish ships were hidden in Cienfuegos 
harbour when they were really at Santiago de Cuba. The 
same war gave a very curious example of the extreme 
nervousness that may be caused by the fear of hostile 
ships, hitherto unaccounted for, turning up at inconvenient 
junctures. General Shafter’s expeditionary army for Cuba 
was kept prisoner in Florida for some days solely by a 
few phantom Spanish ships which were supposed to be in 
the Gulf of Mexico. If, therefore, the main part of the 
Turkish fleet was deliberately allowed to escape Italy 
has given a greater proof of self-restraint than we could 
have expected in the circumstances. 

To “localize” the war is one thing; to refrain from 
landing troops in European Turkey or Asiatic Turkey is 
an inexpensive guarantee of good faith; but to consent to 
the continued existence of the Turkish fleet is to consent 
to the possibility of raids on the blockading fleet at 
Tripoli. Probably, however, the Turkish Government will 
not think it worth while to try to retain Tripoli by means 
of naval raids, though it may send small ships to run the 
blockade and land men, supplies, and ammunition. When 
that has been done the Turkish garrison in Tripoli will 
still virtually be left to its own resources, and the chief 
hope for Turkey will rest in the action of the Arabs and 
Berbers. When the Italians have penetrated about three 
days’ march from the coast they will have to pass 
through narrow defiles, where, no doubt, the natives 
will be waiting for them. Besides the natives there is 
another part of the Turkish garrison in the hinterland 
which has for some time been hovering about the nebulous 
confines of French territory—a proof that the Young Turks 
have no idea of reducing their Empire, but, on the contrary, 
wish to have their share inthe rearrangement of Northern 
Africa. The lesson of the strategy of the war thus far is 
that Turkey overlooked the primary importance of naval 
power when she was choosing her friends and securing for 
herself the greatest amount of physical support. Tripoli 
was known to be a weak spot; yet the chosen friend, 





tt 
Germany, could not possibly give Turkey naval help against 
a member of the Triple Alliance. 

There is already much talk of mediation. w, 
fancy that the optimistic statements issued in Berlin, 
however, amount to nothing more than a way of 
saying that Germany would like to help Turkey and of 
hinting that she has actually got a scheme for doing so even 
though less-well-meaning people cannot imagine what it is 
We would advise our readers not to hope anything of 
mediation till Italy has carried out the simple and obvious 

art of the programme which she has laid down for herself 

aving announced her intention of occupying Tripoli she 
would no doubt think it weak and despicable not to do 
what she has advertised to the world. ‘The next point ig 
that an occupation of Tripoli would require more in the 
judgment of Italy than the mere occupation of the coast 
towns if the Turks and the natives should decide to leave 
the towns and give battle elsewhere. We must in that case 
postpone the hope of mediation a step further. Turkey 
on her side is no doubt very anxious for intervention, 
but when the seizure of the coast towns is an 
accomplished fact even she may hesitate for a little 
and ask herself whether it would not be as well to 
see what kind of resistance the natives will offer to the 
Italians before resigning herself to mediation on unfavour. 
able terms. For let us make no mistake that the terms 
must be unfavourable in the sense that unless a miraculous 
change comes over the war the substance of power in 
Tripoli is lost to Turkey for ever. If the occasion does 
arise for the Powers to try to make the best terms possible 
for Turkey it will be well not to spoil the attempt by 
aiming at too much. Though it will not be possible for 
the Powers to request Italy to leave Tripoli, it may be 
possible for them to invite her—for Italy will know that if 
she behaves churlishly she will earn the ill-will of Europe, 
which is already directed a good deal against her—te 
respect the suzerainty of Turkey in Tripoli and to pay for 
the territory she has annexed. Austria-Hungary paid for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ; it would be absurd to pretend 
that Italy would be weak to make a similar payment in 
similar circumstances. We are all friends of peace, but we 
say that it is not sensible to pursue ideal policies which 
gratify their authors’ humane instincts but achieve nothing 
and put an end to no sufferings. 

The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 are being 
quoted as justification for intervention. Italy, it is said, 
can be pulled up short for having criminally disregarded 
the precaution of first submitting her differences with 
Turkey to arbitration. But every Power which makes 
war commits this same crime. And how is Italy to be 
checked? To hold a pistol to her head is to declare 
war on her. Are the Powers prepared to inaugurate 
Armageddon by such an act? The thing is not practical. 
Again, the Hague Conventions are cited as giving 
non-belligerent Powers authority to mediate between 
combatants without undue officiousness. But the 
Conventions are so worded that combatants are 
fortified with an equal authority for refusing media- 
tion. We earnestly hope that the Powers will be 
able to exercise a restraining influence on both Italy 
and Turkey; that they will be able to confine the war 
to a certain area; and that they will make representa- 
tions to Italy in order to get the best terms for Turkey. 
All this is feasible and well worth doing. But we shall 
deceive ourselves if we suppose that the annexation of 
Tripoli can be reversed. The policy of Italy is an un- 
pleasant fact, like the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in violation of the Treaty of Berlin, and like the 
coercing of France by Germany in Morocco; but it is none 
the less a fact, and will remain a fact. It is one of the 
symptoms ofa reaction in European morals, Great Britain 
has no logical ground whatever for interfering. What 
the Turks will do when they squarely recognize this 
fact we cannot guess. They are angry and sore at what 
they consider was the culpable inactivity of the late Vizier, 
Hakki Pasha. Now that the new Vizier, Said Pasha, has 
formed a Cabinet, he still has to reckon with the sus- 
picions of the Committee at Salonika. If he pleases the 
military party the war may be prosecuted desperately and 
ruinously ; if he walks cautiously he may be sacrificed to 
the fury of an affronted people, who can bear anything 
more easily than military disgrace. It would be foolish to 
prophesy till one sees what military action Turkey is likely 
to take. 
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HOME RULE FINANCE. 


; nth Century for this month opens with an 
bg oe the “ Financial Difficulties of Home Rule,” 
which fully contirms the view the Spectator has consist- 

tly taken, that if all other difficulties in the way of 
sa Rule were to disappear the scheme would break 

at the financial side alone. Mr. Edgar Crammond, 
pe oor be congratulated on a very valuable piece of 
work, shows in detail how impossibly wide is the margin 
between Irish expenditure and Irish revenue. At the 

resent moment that margin 1s bridged by the British 
taxpayer, but it would be utterly monstrous to expect 
English and Scotch and Welsh taxpayers to go on paying 
for this bridge if Ireland is to start housekeeping on her 
own account. In characteristically Hibernian phrase Mr. 
Kettle (we think it was) once said that when Home Rule 
was established he looked forward to a “ wedding resent” 
in the shape of a cheque from Great Britain. Wedding 
presents, a8 Was pointed out at the time, are given when 
marriage is contracted, not when it is dissolved; and if 
Ireland insists upon living alone she may be perfectly 
certain that Enghshmen and Scotchmen will refuse to pay 
her housekeeping bills. @ 

Let us look at the financial position a little more closely. 
Down to as late as 1890 Ireland was contributing a 
substantial, though insufficient, sum to the general 
expenses of the United Kingdom. The actual sum was 
£750,000 a year, whereas even at that time, on the one- 
twentieth basis suggested by the Royal Commission on 
Financial Relations, Ireland ought to have contri- 
buted a full £3,000,000. Since then the net Irish 
contribution has been progressively declining, owing 
to the enormous expenditure in Ireland out of the 
common exchequer. The result is that at the present time 
Ireland is not only contributing nothing at all to the 
defence and other common expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, but she is, on the average of the last two years, 
involving the kingdom in a net loss of just over £1,000,000 
ayear. Mr. Crammond in his article generously suggests 
that £3,000,000 a year might still be the contribution 
of Ireland to Imperial charges, but, as he points out, if we 
are to assume that Ireland’s taxable capacity is still one- 
twentieth of that of Great Britain, Ireland ought to con- 
tribute not £8,000,000, but about £4,750,000 a yeur. If 
this sum be added to the present deficit it will be seen 
that Home Rule, if it is to be worked on equitable financial 
principles, would cost the Irish taxpayer in round figures 
426,000,000 a year. It may be added that even this 
calculation takes no account of the financial burden im- 
posed upon Great Britain by the necessity of raising money 
to meet Irish land purchase. This has already contributed 
very largely to the depreciation in the value of Consols, 
and if England were to transfer this burden to Ireland, 
as in equity she is entitled to do, the additional cost of 
financing land purchase—even if a Home Rule parliament 
= finance it at all—would mean at least another 
million a year. 

The seriousness of these figures has, of course, already 
been appreciated by the Irish Nationalists who have given 
any attention to the subject, but they ride over the diffi- 
culty with a light rein, arguing to themselves that they can 
bluff John Bull into paying for Irish Home Rule. This 
remains to be seen. John Bull is characteristically inclined 
to be generous to his own partners, but if Ireland insists that 
his partnership is intolerable he certainly will not be in the 
mood for maintaining his present generosity. Indeed, we can 
readily imagine that in a good many constituencies a strong 
Home Rule feeling might be created if it were represented 
that the establishment of Home Rule would relieve English 
and Scotch taxpayers of the heavy Irish burdens they now 
have to bear, but it is inconceivable that the same taxpayers 
would be willing to grant Home Rule to Ireland on terms 
= would involve a continuance of the present financial 

urden, 

This purely pecuniary consideration is so strong that it 

rdly needs reinforcement from the constitutional point 
of view, but the constitutional question will force itself on 
the mind of every British elector as soon as the country 
gets nearer to the actual issue. If, as the Nationalists 
obviously wish, Ireland is to be set up on her own account 
with British money it will clearly be impossible to continue 
the representation of Ireland in the British House of 

mmons. No one would tolerate for a moment the 





resence of Irish members with a right to a control over 

ritish Imperial expenditure to which Ireland contributed 
not a single penny. We are, of course, aware that in 
answer to these hard figures the Irish Nationalists will 
plead that Irish poverty is due to the British connexion, 
and that, therefore, until Ireland has been able to enjoy for 
some years the fostering influences of Home Rule it is only 
right that she should be financed by her previous robber 
—Great Britain. All this, though it may go down on 
Nationalist platforms, is absolutely without solid founda- 
tion. Ireland has never been robbed by Great Britain. It 
is perfectly true that the financial arrangements made in 
the Act of Union were of such a character that Ireland 
could not afford to carry them out. But she did not 
carry them out. As soon as it was obvious that the 
bargain was an intolerably bad one for her, she was 
relieved of it by the amalgamation of the two 
exchequers. The nominal debt which she had con- 
tracted during the period of the great French War was 
transferred to the United Kingdom. The only period, 
according to the report of the Royal Commission on 
Financial Relations, during which it can be said that 
Ireland was over-taxed was for a few years between 1853 
and 1860. But the over-taxation during that period at 
most amounted to a few hundred thousand pounds, which 
has been more than balanced by the number of loans made 
to Ireland by the common exchequer and since written off 
as bad debts. In any case the failure of Ireland during 
the past twenty years to make a fair contribution to 
Imperial charges leaves her with a heavy undischarged 
obligation towards the Imperial Exchequer. 

Nor is it true that the relative poverty of Ireland can in 
any way be traced to the British connexion. On the con- 
trary, during the last fifteen or twenty years Ireland has 
been rapidly growing in prosperity. The figures which 
Mr. Crammond quotes to substantiate this point constitute 
one of the most valuable features of his article. He shows, 
for example, that during the last five years the external 
trade of Ireland has increased to the extent of £21,000,000 
a year, or by 20 per cent., and that Ireland now possesses 
a larger external trade per head of the population than 
probably any other country in the world, with the exception 
of Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. He also shows 
that in spite of the decline in population, which is a 
common feature of all agricultural countries, the deposits 
in the joint stock banks and in the savings banks have 
increased enormously. Similar satisfactory figures are 
given with regard to the growth of traffic on the Irish 
railways. It is no answer to these figures to point 
to the abject poverty of the peasant population on the west 
coast. The poverty of thesa people, with their bare feet 
and their mud cabins, naturally impresses the English 
visitor, though he would be less impressed if he saw the 
same people walking to Mass on Sundays well shod 
and well dressed. But in any case no population 
could possibly maintain a deeent standurd of living on the 
wealth that it could extract from these western bogs. As 
a matter of fact the people do not live on what they can 
get out of the so-called land. They are living to-day partly 
on what they earn by working in Scotland or Northern 
England, and partly upon the Government charity in the 
form of doles of one kind and another from the Congested 
Districts Board. It would be interesting to speculate how 
long this charity would continue under a Home Rule 
Government pinched at every turn for want of money. As 
to whether the work of the Congested Districts Board in 
consolidating scattered holdings and building substantial 
houses will result in a permanent improvement of the people 
or whether it will merely mean the creation of a race of 
Government pensioners opinions differ; but in any case 
such improvement as has been effected, whether momentary 
or permanent, is directly traceable to the British connexion 
and to British cash and credit. 

To sum up, Ireland is at the present time rapidly gaining 
in prosperity, mainly in consequence of her political and 
financial connexion with a wealthier country. The main- 
tenance of that connexion is infinitely more important to 
her than it is to Great Britain. As Mr. Crammond well 
says, at no period in the history of the two countries was 
Ireland of less importance to Great Britain than she is at 
the present time, and at no period was the union of greater 
value to Ireland than it is now. In Mr. Crammond’s 
words, “ Home Rule is financially impossible for Ireland 
unless the taxpayers of Great Britain are hoodwinked inte 
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the adoption of a scheme under which the na ag of 
Great Britain is made responsible for the inevitable deficits 
of the Irish Exchequer.” 





THE WORK OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


HE more enthusiastic Tariff Reformers are using the 
result of the Canadian elections to try to press their 
cause rapidly forward. The Canadians are represented as 
more Imperialistic than Great Britain, and we are bidden 


carefully to learn the lesson they have taught us. We. 


very much doubt whether if the Conservative vote in 
Canada were analysed it would be found to be based on 
any sort of strict economic argument. Imperial Preference 
was not before the people as a Conservative proposal, for 
it was Sir Wilfrid Laurier who introduced it. Yet Tariff 
Reformers here assume that the question was implicit in 
the election. The fact is that Canadians, just because 
they are —_ of being Canadians, are very jealous of 
their neighbours the Americans ; and when they discovered 
that by some of the less responsible American statesmen 
the acceptance of reciprocity would be interpreted as 
a drawing away from Great Britain and a closer 

olitical approach to the United States they decided to 
Save none of it. It will be seen that such a sentiment— 
such an emotion we might call it—is very different from an 
economic doctrine. The Canadians wished to show their 
independence, and so far as that goes we most heartily 
admire them for it. The decision is always for them to 
take alone in the exercise of perfect freedom of judgment 
without officious advice from Great Britain. Freedom is 
greater than Free Trade. We need not gu back on the 
Canadian elections, however; the only reason we mention 
them again now is because of their noticeable repercussion 
upon Unionist policy. We do not grudge Tariff Reformers 
the moral which they deduce from the elections; and 
we certainly have no thought of delivering an attack 
on Tariff Reform. Every opponent of the present 
Government ought in our opinion ungrudgingly to co- 
operate with Tariff Reformers, who form the majority 
of the Unionist Party, because in the Unionist 
Party, of course, lies the sole hope of turning the tables 
on the Government and restoring to the country the 
equivalent of the Constitution which has been destroyed. 
But we do appeal to Tariff Reformers not to forget at 
this moment that there are many things before the nation 
which are for the time being of infinitely greater import- 
ance than Tariff Reform. 

There are questions which will not wait. If they are 
solved in the wrong way the opportunity of saving the 
country from dangerous or oppressive measures will be 
gone for ever. The temptation to press Tariff Reform into 
the front of Unionist policy is very great no doubt, 
but we earnestly represent that the temptation should 
be resisted by those who put country before party. 
Home Rule, the Insurance Bill, the redress of the Con- 
stitutional revolution by means of the Referendum, 
Redistribution, Welsh Disestablishment — all these 
matters wait for the undivided and undiminished 
labours of Unionists. The Unionist Party cannot afford 
to dispense with the aid of a single person who is willing, 
in Parliament or in the country, to do what he can to 
check the Government in the game of playing with loaded 
dice which they are just beginning. There are many 
thousands of moderate people, not strictly bound to either 
party, who will fight on the Unionist side if the resistance 
to obvious and imminent dangers is not deferred to a 
bigoted system of purging the party by insistence on a 
particular test question. There is no evidence that the 
electorate is more ready than before to put up with food 
taxes. On the contrary, we venture to say that owing to 
the universal rise in the cost of living the proposal would 
be repelled more emphatically than ever. 

The Government have made up their mind to pass the 
Insurance Bill without adequate discussion. We hold that 
the time has come for Unionists to resist this measure 
with all the energy at their command. To educate the 
country as to what the effect of the Insurance Bill would 
be if it is not drastically amended is a heavy under- 
taking in itself. It is all the heavier because the 
strong inclination of Unionists at first was to bless 
the Bill and create in the constituencies a feeling that it 
might be safely accepted as one of those non-party boons 
which occasionally gratify the whole political werld. We 





ourselves have long pleaded for the princi 
insurance, and it is with real regret that soy so compulsory 
that it is offered in a Bill which would do om th ou 
much more harm than good if it were forced throu i whole 
manner which Mr. Lloyd George threatens. Mr i A the 
has followed the cmmgle of Mr. Lloyd George and ws — 
his constituents not to throw away the chance of urged 
“9d. for 4d.” This is simply an appeal to the ~uw% 
which is thoroughly vicious in itself, but it further Docket 
that the sum which the working-man will get wil 
compare with what he now gets from a good friendly 
society. And for a pitiful result the friendly societing 
with their splendid record of sacrifice and loyalt d 
noble thrift, are to be turned into agents for a for Moye 
Government charity—a scheme that will rob the SOcietieg 
of the traditions that have given British Working-men 
unique qualities of dignity and proper pride. 

Even more important than opposition to the Insuraneg 
Bill is opposition to Home Rule, which the Government 
intend to introduce next year. We hold that one of the first 
steps in opposition should be the formulation of a demand 
for the separate treatment of North-East Ulster. Treland 
has no more title to a separate government than Lancashire 
or Yorkshire; she is an essential part of the natural 
administrative area of the British Isles; but if the 
right of self-government be conceded then there ig no 
logical reason whatever which the Government can offer 
for refusing to listen to a demand for self-government from 
North-East Ulster. This demand can only be made rightly 
in Parliament and only refused in Parliament. Till it has 
been made and mate | there is no sanction for the esta. 
blishment of a Voluntary Government in North-East Ulster 
independent of the Dublin Government. Sir Edward 
Carson and other Unionists are busily preparing a scheme 
of Voluntary Government, but we sincerely trust that the 
will not allow the Government the easy opportunity of 
saying that they have taken rebelliously what they had 
never asked for constitutionally. A demand made in the 
proper way in the House of Commons would have the 
effect of bestowing a sanction on the creation of a Govern- 
ment in North-East Ulster if in the last resort it were 
necessary to make a practical protest against Belfast being 
ruled by Dublin. 

As for the rest of the policy of the Unionist Party, the 
House of Lords ought, of course, to be reformed and the 
Liberals should be kept to their promises in this respect; 
but reform of the Lords, who in any case have little 
enough power left to them under the changed Constitution, 
is by no means the first thing necessary in the immediate 
fature. The first thing necessary is to give the people the 
power of absolutely declining to have legislation thrust 
upon them against their will. This can be done most 
simply and effectively by the adoption of the Poll of the 
People, or Referendum. It would automatically put an 
end to rule by caucus and redress the balance of the Con- 
stitution. It is a policy which fortifies and embraces all 
other Unionist policy. Next, the present inequalities of 
representation in the House of Commons must be amended, 
and this object would be enormously helped by the intro- 
duction of Proportional Representation. But the Poll of the 
People, we repeat, would be the solvent of all Unionist diffi- 
culties. If Tariff Reform were in due course embodied in & 
Bill, passed by Parliament, and submitted to the judgment 
of the people we do not hesitate to say that if the country 
approved of it Unionists who are not Tariff Reformers 
would loyally accept it. They indeed pledged themselves 
to as much as this when Mr. Balfour’s promise of the 
Referendum was made before the last General Election. 
And we do not believe that the Tariff Reformers who then, 
with fine courage and frankness, took their political lives 
in their hands for the sake of their Party will go back on 
their part of the bargain. In the constructive programme 
of Unionism, therefore, the Referendum ought to have, 
beyond dispute, the first place. Without it the Unionist 
Party cannot advance very far and cannot be sure of a 
undivided allegiance. To put any other measure in the 
first place is to consent to be helpless in the face of our 
enemies when there is no need whatever to be helpless. 





THE CHURCH AND LABOUR. 


4 he labour unrest that has been so marked a feature of 
A. the summer which has just passed away is having its 
counterpart in the Churches. It is natural and right that 
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Pelee 
. n. Those to whom religion is still a 
die shoal’, an reason to be dissatisfied when whole 
pend of their countrymen are discontented and unhappy, 
4 do not turn to religion or its ministers for help 
wn uidance. They are suddenly brought face to face 
with the startling fact that with millions of Englishmen 
ligion counts for nothing. It does not enter into their 
relly P . 
thoughts or their calculations. It has nothing that they 
care for to offer, and what it has to offer is not brought to 
them in ways that they can understand or appreciate. 
Here and there a clergyman who is also a Socialist marches 
with one crowd or mounts a platform to address another. 
But for the most part the clergy of all denominations either 
utter truisms or recommend remedies, of the efficacy of 
which they know nothing, or remain silent and uncomfort- 
able. Now this attitude seems likely to be exchanged for a 
general attempt at active intervention in the labour unrest. 
When a great movement is at work all around the Church, 
too, must be up and doing. The silent hosts of the clergy 
_-Fstablished and Nonconformist—are exhorted to use 
their public and private influence to move employers to 

y higher wages. It is not wonderful that the occupants 
of so many pulpits should look back with regretful env. 
to the days when they were a power in the land, 
though it may be questioned whether the mere wish to 
restore them to their former importance is likely to do much 
to bring the change about. Indeed, the first and most 
essential condition of success is wanting. Pulpit and 
preacher require a third factor to be of much 
avail; there must be a congregation, and a con- 
gregation too often there is not. If the listeners were 
there the preacher would at least have an opportunity 
of reaching them. As it is his eloquence is too often 
wasted on probably lessening minorities of the upper and 
middle classes. Something may be done perhaps by the 
familiar methods of large placards and small leaflets, and 
now and again a church may be filled with a chance medley 
of new comers who as likely as not have no claim to any 
higher position in the labour world than that of idlers 
by choice or necessity. The men whom the preacher wishes 
to get at will not be there to hear him. The Bishop of 
London, we know, thinks differently. But the Bishop of 
London is thinking of labour leaders, not of the labour 
rank and file. 

It is only natural, we repeat, that this state of things 
should greatly disturb good men, whether they are 
Churchmen or Nonconformists. They have the common 
feeling that something must be done. Unfortunately in 
labour questions, as in so many others, this supplies no 
guarantee that this something will be the right something. 
Uneasiness finds relief in movement. Men are happier 
when they are devising new expedients for dealing with 
labour unrest, though they may have no knowledge of the 
results to which those expedients are likely to lead. 
They do not stop to ask themselves what are the 
powers that the Churches can bring to bear upon 
the new discontent that has broken out around them. 
In the British Weekly of September 28th there are letters 
on this subject from Dr. Clifford, from Dr. Meyer, and 
from Dr. Brown, the President of the Free Church 
Council. We are heartily in agreement with them in 
desiring that every man “ who is willing and able to work 
should receive sufficient to enable him to live in decent 
comfort.” But when Dr. Brown goes on to say that in his 
opinion “the Church should openly ally itself with those 
who are making this demand ” we are tempted to ask how 
much the Church will count for when the alliance has been 
concluded. If we turn to the organized trades we see that 
the issue between them and the employers turns upon a 
question of fact. Are the employers’ profits large enough 
to allow of the share which goes to the workmen being 
mereased? Dr. Brown speaks of the poor being 
“exploited in order that huge profits may be made 
and dividends paid.” No doubt there are cases in 
which the state of a business would amply admit 
of a larger wage being paid. Here we have a case 
in which a strike is fully justified, and so far as we 
can see it is at present the only weapon by which such a 
rise can be obtained. The figures of the profits for the 
last year may really tell us nothing of the relative claims 
of the mee and the workman when these profits come 
to be divided. The employer may have been working at a 


oss for several years, and his motive for doing this has 
been the prospect of making good that loss when the 








business becomes really flourishing. Let us suppose that 
he has made nothing for five years and that in the sixth 
year he suddenly turns the corner and finds that he is 
making 20 per cent. on his capital. What return does 
that yield him if the sum is spread over six years? On 
the other hand, if the 20 per cent. has been earned 
throughout those six years the workmen have a just claim 
to a larger share of it. But how is the Church to decide 
under which of these heads the particular strike falls? 
In most cases a strike will clear up this point, but 
in the present conditions of industry we do not see that 
anything else will. The Church can say in a general way 
that wealthy concerns “ ought” to pay their men better. 
How is the Church to determine weet proportion of the 
sixth year’s profit belongs to the employer and what to the 
workman? All it can do is to proclaim the general 
principle that rising profits and arising wage should go 
together. “So they will,” one imaginary employer may 
answer, “when I have recouped myself for those barren 
years when I went on paying wages and making nothing.” 
Dr. Brown may have an answer for the Church to 
make to this plea, but we do not know what it is. A 
further objection to the Church’s interference lies in 
the fact that in the supposed case she would very 
possibly have understated the workmen’s just claims. 
They have a perfect right to ask for a larger share of the 
profits without reference to the degree of comfort in which 
their present wages enable them to live, and if the demand 
of the Church is to be limited to the “living wage,” they 
will not thank her for the only assistance she is able to 
give them. 

Consequently her efforts must be confined to that 
unhappily large mass of unorganized labour in which the 
wages paid are often far below what can be called a living 
wage, even on the lowest interpretation that can rightly 
be given tothe term. But here the Church meets with 
another difficulty. Miserable as the wage is, it does just 
enable the workman, or more often the workwoman, to 
“keep body and soul together.” If the wages in these 
trades are fixed by law—and this is what those who wish to 
help unorganized labour commonly have in view—the 
employer may find that it does not answer his purpose to 
pay the legal sum, and he will at once discharge his work- 
people. It may be better for the community in the long 
run that he should do this—that a mischievous trade 
should be abolished and those hitherto employed in it should 
come upon the Poor Law until the industrial conditions 
of the country have been reorganized. But to solve this 
tremendous problem is not the function of the Churches. 
We do not envy the position of a clergyman who has to 
argue with a crowd of women who denounce him as 
the part author of a change which has converted ill-paid 
labourers into paupers. It is a point on which the keenest 
economic intellects are, and are likely to be, at issue, and 
to ask the clergy to take an active and authoritative part 
in the debate is to lay a task upon them in which they are 
certain to acquit themselves badly, and as a consequence 
of their failure to lose any fragment of influence with the 
people that they may have till then retained. One thing, 
however, they can do. They can encourage by every means 
in their power the exteusion of organization to these badly 

aid trades. Even in these humble industries there may 

2 room fora different division of profits without compel- 
ling the employer to give up business, and for an increase 
in prices slight in itself, but sufficient to make it worth 
his while to go on working while paying a better wage. It 
is only by arming the workmen or the workwomen 
with the power of striking that this result can be hoped 
for, and the clergy who know the districts where this kind 
of labour abounds may well use such opportunities as offer 
themselves for this purpose. No economic problem is 
involved in such action. It is nothing more than an 
attempt to encourage a very helpless class to do something 
to improve their own position. 

We say nothing as to the general counsels which the 
clergy may rightly address to their congregation in this 
time of labour unrest, because these are only part of their 
normal and proper work. To take pains to form an 
accurate judgment of the questions in dispute between 
employers and workmen; to beware of assuming, without 
inquiry, that either side is altogether in the right ; to avoid 
offering advice as to general conduct, however good in itself, 
at times when it is almost certain to be misunderstood— 
these are only commonplaces. But they are commonplaces 
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which are apt to be lost sight of in times of excitement, and 
ean rarely be lost sight of without harm coming of it. 








“THE LIEGE OF LOITERERS.” 


RS. BYRON has made a very pretty book. It is an 

anthology of love songs (“The Garden of Love,” 

Mey Byron: Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.), an offering to 

the “ purblind wayward boy” whom Shakespeare in a certain 
mood called “The liege of all loiterers and malcontents.” 

The anthologist claims for her work that it is “the most 
representative collection of love poems that has hitherto been 
compiled.” This is a bold claim, and each reader must judge 
for himself how far she makes it good. If he spends long 
among her wares, however, he will fall too completely under 
their charm to be able to give an unbiassed judgment. Here 
if he is young—if 

“ Oh let the solid earth not fail beneath my feet 

Until my life hath found what some have found so sweet” 
still expresses the undercurrent of his thoughts, he will see 
the reflection of his own soul glorified in the light of “the 
Divine fire.” If he has left off being young he will remember 
the songs of his youth, the poetry which lent voice to his 
passion “ when Cupid first did scale the fort.” He will begin 
to hum tunes and count memories and to reflect idly how 
very much he has gained in taste and lost in sentiment. But 
whatever his age or condition, if he has but the hearing ear, 
he can abandon himself to the spell of lovely words, pass- 
ing before him “like a silver chain of evening rain,” 
and will find himself not only bowing before inspiration but 
before the art which simulates it so nearly, listening not only 
for the lyrical cry but for the practised notes of the perfectly 
trained voice. 

The lover speaks from Mrs. Byron’s pages, but we are 
surprised to find so little of Wordsworth, only “She was a 
phantom of delight”—no “Lucy” poems. Can it be said 
ithat they are not love songs, products though they be of an 
ce-bound passion? Anyway, we think they should have 
found a place in a “representative” collection— 

“ Nowhere but here doth meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet.” 
Was she afraid they would melt altogether away among the 
“hot burning coals” of Browning and the Scotch peasant 
whose loves were literature? Perhaps, but we miss Lucy. 
There is, however, we must admit, a limit of gravity beyond 
which no song isa love song. How much tragedy and how 
much rollicking is permissible it is also hard to decide. 
Might we not have had “I would I were where Helen lies,” or 
does that outstep the tragic limit? We are glad to have 
Burns in high spirits as well as in the height of his inspira- 
tion. The woman of his fancy was truly in love, though 
she was in a rollicking mood when she sang 
“Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me; 
I said there was naething I hated like men, 
The deuce gae wi’m, to believe me, believe me, 
The deuce gae wi'm, to believe me.” 
Blake’s whispering lines have also a right to their place, we 
think, offered, as they seem to be, to the liege of malcontents : 
“ Never seek to tell thy love, 

Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 

I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart; 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 

Silently, invisibly : 
He took her with a sigh.” 

There are critics, we think, who must regret to see Moore 
admitted so often among such good company. But one has 
to remember that it 7s the critic—not the lover—who turns a 
cold shoulder to Moore. He has something to say to boys 
and girls which they rejoice in and forget. What was it? 


We look to him for explanation. The following lines throw a 
light :— 
“Twas morning’s winged dream 
*Twas a light that ne’er can shine again 
On Life’s dull stream,” 








Se 
The present writer had no sooner entered this garden of son 
than he looked eagerly for Matthew Arnold’s . 
“Come to me in m 
By day I shall fy ae — 

To his delight he found it. Matthew Arnold gets more and 
more homage as a poet year by year; but does he get the 
credit he ought as an exponent of passion ? Asa rule he 
none at all. Yet surely passion is here in several of the 
Margaret poems. 

The supreme art which made a thing of true beauty out of 
an affectation is admirably illustrated by Mrs. Byron’s selec. 
tions. Poems of the “Drink to me only with thine eyes” 
type abound, and many of the most charming are very little 
known, and, apart from their poetic significance, many of 
them are subtly analytical and throw a curious light upon the 
recurrent attraction of the highly sophisticated woman with 
whom from time to time and with long intervals the world 
falls in love. The education of women is not a new thing but 
a revival, Take the following :-— 

“Wit hath she without desire, 
To make known how much she hath, 


And her anger flames no higher 
Than may fitly sweeten wrath.” 


We doubt the right of those highly polished verses which in 
imitation of Heine turn to mockery at the close to find a place 
among love songs. We do not, of course, allude to such 
excellent fooling as is contained in the older poems of 
affectation, but, for instance, to those verses of Mrs. Browning’s 
which begin— 
“Love me sweet with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing,” 

and ends— 


“T will love thee half a year 
As a man is able.” 


New ballads are not like old ballads; all the same some new 
ballads are very poetic, and delight us with their imagery, all 
“Tapestried with dreams of days gone by.” William Morris’s 
“In praise of my lady” is a case in point :— 
“Not greatly long my lady’s hair 
Nor yet with yellow colour fair 
But thick and cusped wonderfully, 
Beata mea Domina, 


“ Beneath her brows the lids fall low 
The lashes a clear shadow throw 
Where I would wish my lips to be, 

Beata mea Domina. 


“ Her great eyes standing far apart 
Draw up some memory from her heart, 
And gaze out very mournfully, 

Beata mea Domina. 


“So beautiful and kind they are, 
But most times looking out afar, 
Waiting for something—not for me, 
Beata mea Domina.” 


Rossetti and Christina Rossetti of course worked such 
tapestries also. Take those gorgeous lines of Christina’s called 
“My Birthday, ” whose colours no familiarity can pale. 

Mrs. Byron herself can write a charming ballad. She puts 
some of her own verse into her collection. Should she have 
done so, should she have appeared amid the galaxy she brings 
before us ? muses the critic. The following poem will surely 
disarm him :— 

“The Queen is young and the King is old, 

For hairs of grey wed tresses of gold ; 

He, garrulous-foul; she, maiden-cold, 
‘Than lilies of Eden fairer. 

Woven glances might intertwine, 

Wordless missives of hers and mine, 

Looks that cross o’er the light o’ the wine,— 
But I am the King’s cupbearer. 


Rose or amber, the brimming cup 

At the boisterous banquet I proffer up: 

The Queen but sips where the King doth sup, 
Her crown overweights its wearer, 

Once for a moment her fingers slim 

Touched with mine on the carven rim, 

Cool as dew in the twilight dim— 
But I am the King’s cupbearer. 


Thro’ the shattered gateway the rabble brawls 
The guards lie slain by the blazing walls, 
There is fire and blood in the trampled halls— 
If he be slain they will spare her, 
I might carry her far to a love-bright land . . . 
But I drink to the dregs. Here, sword in hand, 
For his last defence, at his door I stand,— 
For I am the King’s cupbearer.” 
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A QUESTION OF ANIMAL ETHICS. 
OW it got into the room was a mystery that has never 
been solved. It might have come down the chimney, or 
through the floor; eitber mode of entrance would have 
up . : allie 
been appropriate to its black and impish aspect. It appeared 
all at once, from somewhere, in the midst of the assembled 
family one February evening. Nobody owned it. The situa- 
tion of parlour cat was just then vacant: there was a stable 
cat, but she clearly had nothing to say to this thing, which 
was not exactly a kitten, though from its size it should still 
have been under guardianship. It was very small, but its face, 
like a slum-baby’s, wore an air of incalculable age, lined and 
worn as you could not conceive a cat-face worn, and half- 
human in its expressiveness, with the dreary, sad patience of 
extreme poverty. 

An animated discussion about something or other was going 
on when all at once somebody caught sight of the Brown 
Brother's face, not, as usual, intent on the conversation, but 
petrified in a stupefaction of horror. He had caught sight 
of the black thing and was for the moment thunderstruck. 
A strange cat in his parlour paralysed the springs of 
action; the effrontery was incredible. For a few seconds he 
could not move. The family, too, were at first too sur- 
prised to interfere. The Brown Brother was the first to act. 
He rose without haste, opening wide, toothy jaws, prepared 
to make one gulp of the intruder, and waiting, dog fashion, 
forthe first movement to come from the offender. The black 
thing looked at him, consideringly and without alarm, ignoring 
the human mortals in the room (the dog was its only interest). 
It stood within a yard of Lim, quite composed and looking up 
with an uncanny elfin face, like a rickety child’s; then it 
walked across to the dog and reared itself on two inadequate 
legs to rub a scarred black head against the large-toothed 
destruction gaping above. 

The Brown Brother, aghast, sat down suddenly on end and 
remained bolt upright, nose uplifted to heaven as if in appeal, 
while he regarded the black intruder with a horrified sidelong 
glance. Such a thing had never happened to him before; his 
universe rocked on its foundations. Dogs and men have their 
moral code (different in either case), that of the former com- 
prising cats and such. Violation of it produces on both the 
same effect of stupefaction, the foundations of things shake, 
and moral dizziness ensues. 

The black thing found it difficult to reach the dog’s jaws, 
and was rubbing itself round his fore-legs, rigid with disgusted 
embarrassment. How was he to bite a thing that walked into 
his mouth? His moral equilibrium sustained a shock, and he 
sat shivering with the whites of his eyes turned inside. At 
this point the family took action. Somebody made a dive and 
picked up the black thing which now, for the first time, paid 
attention to the fact that other people were in the room. This 
circumstance did not disturb its composure. It appeared to 
have a mild system of philosophy to the effect that “that which 
is, is,” and submitted itself for inspection without protest. It 
was certainly the oddest creature ever classed under the 
heading cat, being more like a black bag on sticks with a head 
attached—a shabby bag with bald patches in its fur, as though it 
were moth-eaten, and, worse than baldness, with hard skin here 
and there where it had been sore and was healing. Its legs 
were stiff and its figure sagged in the middle as though its 
backbone were feeble. There was a bit off its tail and pieces 
out of its ears; its nose was misshapen and its eyes weak. It 
had no beauty, poor waif, and none of the pretty cat-airs that 
make the grace and weakness of luckier pussies so urgent a 
claim on the protection of the strong. It was a straight- 
forward cat, unfeline in that, for the cat is by nature the 
subtlest of diplomatists, and when she does happen to be act- 
ing candidly manages to convey the impression that she has 
an ulterior motive, which is, after all, the aim of the best 
international diplomacy. 

From its size you would have guessed the black thing four 
or five months old, but from the pitifully wise face as many 
centuries. It must have had a dismal pre-existence to get all 
that amount of sad knowledge into its small misshapen 
head, and, whatever it might have been, it had made another 
bad shot at reincarnation when it struggled into being in this 
derelict form. No normal cat was ever so destitute. But 
though it was desperately poor it seemed to cherish no special 
grudge against fate, which was probably what kept it alive. 
When you resist you are crushed. One must have learned an 








immense deal of passiveness to keep on living as this thing 
had lived. 

It had a kind of humble philosophy, and was not craven 
though it had clearly been ill-used. It bad no fear of people; 
it was quite indifferent to them and expected nothing. When, 
later, it learned to associate them with meals and good dis- 
positions, it acknowledged these politely, but its affection was 
reserved for the Brown Brother, who, poor gentleman, neither 
desired nor encouraged attentions by which he was plainly 
embarrassed, but which were none the less unremitting. The 
thing persecuted him with marks of a devotion which 
he did not want. It followed him, sat beside him, 
lay by him, extended itself upon him when he sat 
down, which he did sheepishly and with reluctance, knowing 
a demonstration was sure to follow which he could not pre- 
vent, and which clearly made him feel a fool—as what mule 
thing would not! The kitten quickly discovered the uses of 
a fire, and when the dog spread himself before one would lay 
itself across his waistcoat, its own back warmed by the blaze 
and the front of its person comforted by his large brown one. 
He disliked this, but argument was useless; he knew this 
persistent admirer would follow him everywhere, and he did 
not want to leave the fire. He would survey it for a disgusted 
minute through a half-open eye, and then snore, hoping his 
family might possibly be deceived into supposing he did not 
know it was there. When he waked up it would play with 
him, solemnly patient of his affronted unwillingness, and per- 
sisting as though he were a dull kitten whom it was a duty to 
teach. It ate off his plate, and this, after the first indigna- 
tion, he also bore. It mattered the less, he found, in that his 
portion disappeared in half-a-dozen gulps before the kitten’s 
mouth was full, and she afterwards never resented his raids on 
her plate, though the family did. These raids were frequent 
for the starveling ate prodigiously, as though it had centuries of, 
starvation to make up for. After a while the Brown Brother, 
not only got used to his kitten, but condescended to take an 
interest in it, carrying it about by its head (which it never 
objected to) and licking its scars, no doubt to their benefit. 
By-and-by he gradually drifted—male fashion—into the 
superior attitude, and began to assume that the kitten was his 
foundling, regardless of fact. This view of things made him 
feel better, his self-esteem revived, and he began to like the 
kitten. The wee thing’s attitude towards life was very 
pathetic. It was pitifully unobtrusive and assumed no rights. 
Life had made no place for it; it had had to take what it 
found ; and it was very, very small, without even the protection 
of a normal self-conceit. Its absence of vanity was one of the 
most pitiful things about it. Nature has provided tiat 
defence for helpless creatures in a hard world, and a she-thing 
destitute of this—the last protection—is in hard case. The 
stable cat,a resourceful and prolific person, holding repre- 
sentative views, disapproved of the newcomer, probably 
because of its helplessness, and spat vigorously when they 
met. The black kitten seemed afraid of her; also it very much 
disliked to be alone in the dark—these were the only protests 
its meek soul ever offered. 

After a good many weeks the black kitten developed a 
kind of croupy cough and seemed very ill all at once. It was 
wrapped up and nursed, but grew worse, and sat choking in a 
great chair, the pitifullest mite, with closed eyes and a strip 
of red flannel round its throat. It looked such a forlorn waif, 
this speck among the charges of omnipotence; its smallness 
and patience made it heartrending. The family doctor pre- 
scribed with a serious face, the household gathered, concerned 
and unavailing, round the meek, red-flannelled atom chvking 
there unreproachful, oppressed by ill-luck from the start, 
wholly piteous in the face of imminent dissolution. The 
Brown Brother had to be kept away because he could not 
understand that his kitten was ill, and still wanted to carry it 
about by its head. It was too ill to show its nurses any signs 
of gratitude, a quality for which it had never had any use 
until too lately. It seemed to die, only because the weight of 
this great world was too much for its little body, and so it 
made an unobtrusive exit from a place where it had been 
reated badly from the beginning. 

The Brown Brother missed his kitten. It would be too 
much to say that he sorrowed profoundly, but he was thought- 
ful for some weeks and appeared to regret a loss. There was 
another change in his moral (or unmoral) nature, which lhe 
regretted, too, and this was an inability to go for cats in 
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the wholehearted fashion of yore. Not that he had ever been 
known to worry a cat, but he was accustomed to dash at any 
and every one with a great pretence of murderous dispositions, 
and all the admonitions of his owner never kept him from 
doing it again next time. Now the zest seemed gone, he 
charged without rapture, and came back to his mistress’s 
skirts with an air of puzzled injury. Imagine a Mephistopheles 
getting converted and regretting it, thinking of all the bad 
things he would like to do and could not do. The Brown 
Brother, no Mephistopheles but a plain dog, had got himself 
somehow encumbered with a new sense, a kind of moral sense 
which he did not want in the least because it hampered his 
enjoyments and fettered his freedom. The black kitten 
episode had demoralized his canine ethics, his theories 
sustained a reversal, and he has never been his own dog since. 
Once only did the unregenerate dog within him triumph ina 
brief moment of ecstasy. It happened like this. The stable- 
cat, passing in the sun, said or looked opprobrious things at 
the Brown Brother dozing at a distance. He made a dash 
and got her by the leg. The stable-cat clawed his nose with 
fervour and precision, using stable-language the while until 
he let go. His mistress beat him with her gloves (to the joy 
of the stable-cat), and he feigned apology, but the memory of 
that dash kept green for months amid an arid layer of sancti- 
monious decorum. 

More trials were impending for him. A brown Persian came 
to rule, impregnable in the possession of every charm of 
sophisticated cat-hood. She reigned with engaging tyranny 
and kept down the unhappy Brown Brother with a ruthless 
paw, the grace of her flatteries to the household masking her 
villainy to him. For four long years he threatened to have 
her blood, but refrained, hampered by a troublesome moral 
sentiment that he would rather have been without. Then 
Providence removed his enemy, and so far from showing 
indecent satisfaction he attended her funeral with every mark 
of regret on his honest countenance. There were those who 
accused him of base ulterior designs, but the forget-me-nots 
on her grave have never been disturbed, she sleeps in peace. 
He is a changed dog, but not always a comfortable one. He 
drowses on his lawn, secure from insult; when strange cats 
appear he makes a fine pretence of frenzy, but subsides 
grumbling, a blighted dog, at a shrill summons from his mis- 
tress. Why does he subside? He is radically disobedient, 
he would like to chase those cats, and he knows the beatings 
do not really hurt. What compensation can dog-morals offer 
for the forfeited joys of the chase? And if he is subdued by 
some moral law within it does not seem to make him comfort- 
able. In an endeavour to gauge animal ethics his owner has 
of late been perplexed over two points: Which is the more 
uncomfortable to support, one’s own lack of moral sense or 
somebody else’s? And how far is it possible to impose the 
moral standard of one person upon another? Especially 
when the other person is a beast. It becomes a difficult 
question. 





CALAIS. 

ten can never again be to English travellers on the 

Continent what it was to Sterne, to Wordsworth, to 
Thackeray—the pleasant threshold of a holiday abroad. It 
was with something of boyish gusto of enjoyment that 
Thackeray claimed that “there is no town more French than 
Calais.” Subjectively the claim was just, for Calais was the 
first French town in those days where an Englishman on his 
grand tour began his adventures of mind or body. “That 
charming old ‘ Hétel Dessein, ” he exclaims, “ with its court, its 
gardens, its lordly kitchen, its princely waiter—a gentleman of 
the old school, who has welcomed the finest company in Europe.” 
The finest company, kings and queens, princes and ambas- 
sadors, cardinals and bishops, aviators, actors, all the most 
famous people of our day still pass through Calais, but they 
do not halt there. The Gare Maritime stands isolated on a 
spit of sand between the harbour and the sea, and the eager 
traveller of our day barely gets a distant glimpse of the 
steeples and towers of the old town as the train 
whirls him away to Germany, Italy, Spain, the Riviera. 
Dessein’s is gone, and its site is occupied by a hideous red- 
brick barrack of a municipal college. By its side stands the 
eyeless fagade of the little theatre (dismantled only last year) 
where so many Englishmen first heard the thrilling three taps 
of the mace which still announces the rising curtain on the 











French stage. Rignolle’s, almost as famous a hostelry in itg 
day and us expensive, is now the Caserne des Douanes, and a 
third hotel, looking out on the “petit paradis,” the basin 
excavated by the English during their 350 years of dominion 
has fallen on even more evil days, and is a dilapidated bond. 
ment dwelling swarming with prolific working people. 

Worse change still for lovers of antiquity, the old walls are 
gone, and with them the gates, one of which has been 
immortalized by Hogarth. In their place are broad 
boulevards and great docks full of English and Norwegian 
steamers, and to the south the pretty Jardin Richelieu, 
which separates the old English town from the new 
manufacturing quarter of St. Pierre. There can be few 
manufacturing towns more salubrions, for if it has little 
architectural beauty or pretension, its streets are broad and 
airy, and are swept by the clean, vivifying sea breeze. The 
walls are gone and the old monasteries, which provided Sterne 
with one of his characteristic pieces of sentiment. Who can 
forget that charming Franciscan monk to whose silent appeal 
the sentimental traveller buttoned up his pocket, only to make 
a repentant exchange of snuffboxes, when the appearance of a 
charming French lady and the prospect of a flirtation had 
changed his mood. “ One of those heads,” says Sterne, the con- 
noisseur and Jatitudinarian, “ which Guido has often painted, 
mild, pale, penetrating. .. . It would have suited a Brahmin” 
(he had heard of Brahmins from the pretty wives of yellow 
nabobs), “and had I met it on the plains of Indostan, I 
had reverenced it.” By a quaint turn of Fate’s wheel, 
Sterne himself has more reverence in modern France 
than the reverend fathers for whose virtues he had 
probably a perfectly genuine respect. He had so steeped 
himself in French style and French wit that thera is no 
English author more easily rendered into French, and he 
is almost more of a French than an English classic. Perhaps 
this was partly the secret of Thackeray’s unwilling admiration 
of his art, for Thackeray, too, loved French travel and French 
friends, and owed not a little of his own ease in the use of 
the pen to studies in French letters. One only of the ancient 
gates remains, and is locally attributed to English builders— 
the gate of the now formidable citadel, surmounted by a 
bas-relief of Neptune with his trident. The citizens of Calais 
are not accurate antiquaries, however, for M. F. Lennel, the 
learned author of a great History of Calais now being pub- 
lished (vol. i., Calais. J. Peumery, 1909), tells us that the gate 
in question dates from 1663, whereas, as we ail know, Francis, 
Duke of Guise, captured the town from the English more 
than a hundred years before. An even worse blunder is the 
bust in front of the Musée in the great Place d’Armes, now 
the market-place, popularly supposed to be the portrait of the 
rescuer of Calais from British dominion, but in reality that 
of his son Henry of Lorraine, to whom the town owes no 
gratitude. 


Calais is much altered, and not altogether for the better, 
but it has still a delightfully French aspect, paradoxically 
heightened by some few surviving traces of English rule. 
The great warehouse of the English merchants of the Staple 
has been let out in tenement dwellings, but its courtyard is 
still entered by a fine Tudor gateway, which a few trifling 
repairs would convert into a worthy entrance to an Oxford 
quadrangle. The Musée possesses the Tudor tower of the old 
Justice of the Staple of the English time, the wooden belfry of 
which has a pretty carillon. Close to this, in the Rue dela 
Citadelle, are ancient gabled houses with jutting upper storeys 
which would not be out of place in Norwich or Cambridge, and 
were probably built by Englishmen. But the most importan‘ 
survival of English rule is the curious Perpendicular Church 
of Our Lady, perhaps the only church of that style in which 
the Roman worship is still performed. It has little of the 
elegance and lightness which mark the latest development of 
English Gothic. Its grim central tower has something of the 
aspect of a medieval keep, and the transepts are buttressed at 
the corners with loopholed turrets which tell eloquently that 
the English citizens of Calais went armed even at their 
devotions, and held their post across the Channel by a pre- 
carious tenure. Of the subsequent French period is a gorgeous 
Renaissance reredos, splendid with painting and rococo 
alabaster pillars and allegorical statues in the taste of the 
eighteenth century. The great west window, with its fine 
Perpendicular tracery, is blocked by an organ whose music is 
well worth hearing on Sundays and feast days. 
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The streets of the old town are not much changed since 

Thackeray's time, and have all the pleasant picturesqueness 
that almost any old French town presents to English eyes. 
North of the ancient English “ petit paradis ” a new boulevard 
goes right through the great Risban—the fort built by the 
English to guard the harbour mouth—to the plage and casino. 
The beach runs, all hard smooth sand, westwards to Sangatte, 
known to most of us by the exploits of aviators and 
as the point where the projected tunnel to Dover begins. 
Calais might well become a famous watering-place but 
for the numerous forts which lurk behind the sand dunes 
which line the beach and prevent the growth of the town 
towards the sea. Calais has become a great place of arms 
and the headquarters of one of the most novel developments 
of French naval enterprise. Here are the ‘ Pluvidse’ and her 
three submersible sisters. Only last year the ‘ Pluvidse’ was 
sunk by a cross-Channel steamer with her gallant crew of 27, 
and here she is afloat again, manned by other 27 volunteers, 
cheerful and friendly young fellows with whom it is a pleasure 
for an Englishman to converse in these days of the entente 
cordiale. Near their rendezvous is Le Minck, the fish- 
market, where the traveller may test the accuracy of Words- 
worth’s ungallant sonnet on Calais fish-wives. It is a matter 
of taste perhaps. Wordsworth probably did not know that in 
the University Library at Cambridge is a volume of bistorical 
MSS. containing a letter from Richard II. to the captain 
of Calais warning him not to allow his men-at-arms 
to be too attentive to the local damsels. If the older 
ladies at the fish-stalls have a somewhat terrific aspect, 
and possess a readiness of speech which would not do injustice 
to Billingsgate, their younger companions are fresh and 
comely enough. M. Lennel ruefully admits that the narrow 
alleys of Le Courgain, the fishermen’s quarter, are as mal- 
odorous, if as picturesque, as the streets of Naples, but the 
people are much out of doors, and the air of Calais is brisk 
and invigorating. 

Just now the fisher-folk turn out every eve.ing on the 
quay to watch “les Parisiens” returning from their work 
in the harbour under a strong escort of gendarmes. “ Les 
Parisiens” are “ blacklegs ” imported by the harbour authori- 
ties to take the place of local strikers. In Calais, as else- 
where, there is industrial civil war, and military patrols warn 
the inquisitive traveller, good-naturedly enough, away from 
the great warehouses lest he should perchance be a saboteur 
in disguise. But most of the citizens of Calais seem to take 
life easily enough, perhaps because the commercial and mili- 
tary importance of their town has brought them a modest 
prosperity. If Calais has lost something of the charm and 
interest which it had for Sterne and Wordsworth, Thackeray 
and Dickens, it is still a place in which an Englishman 
may spend a pleasant day or two. The big hotel at 
the landing stage keeps an excellent kitchen for its many 
temporary guests, and in the town the Grand Hétel and the 
Hotel du Sauvage do their best to recall the vanished 
splendours and comforts of Dessein’s and Rignolle’s. An 
electric tramway runs from the Place d’Armes to Guines, the 
scene of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Henry VIII.’s 
splendid anticipation of the glories of modern durbars. St. 
Omer and Dunkirk, both interesting places to Englishmen, 
are only an hour's journey by rail. Calais itself is only some 
three hours’ travel from London, and is‘in many ways more 
interesting than the plages which tempt week-end visitors. 
For some of us at least a visit to Calais is worth making if 
only as an excuse for rereading the opening pages of the 
Sentimental Journey and Thackeray’s Roundabout Paper on 
“ Dessein’s.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 

(To ruz Eprror or tux “Sprecraror.’’) 
Siz,—Your numerous correspondents have dealt so ably with 
the questions arising out of the recent strikes that I hesitate 
to intrude still further on your space. And yet there is one 
aspect of matters which almost all of them have failed to 
touch upon. Miss Markham’s letters approach nearest to the 
topic, but they hint at more than they actually discuss. Not 
to waste time in preliminary apologies, my point is this. 
Most of the world’s work is monotonous and uninteresting, 





much of it disagreeable, a good deal unwholesome, and some 
actually dangerous. But it must be done; and it must be 
done by those who, for whatever reason, can get nothing 
better to do. Among those who can get nothing better to do 
there are some who nevertheless could do something better if 
they could get it, and these are the best of the rough workers. 
For it is a curious instance of the want of adaptation between 
organism and environment that the worker who is not just a 
little “‘ too good for his work ” is apt to do that work badly ; it is 
the worker who does dull, disagreeable, or dangerous work well 
that is really fit to undertake higher things. A superiority which 
cannot attain recognition and reward is apt to engender dis- 
content, and in every rank of life there are people who think 
themselves too good for the work they are constrained to do. 
But the work which is dullest and most disagreeable or even 
most dangerous is apt to be worst paid, if it be work which 
requires no skill. The supply of unskilled labour almost 
always exceeds the demand; there are no occupations among 
those for which bodily strength is the sole qualification which 
some one or other will not accept merely in order to keep 
body and soul together. This is the insoluble problem of 
social economics, and it stands apart from all other labour 
problems, except in so far as here and there a worker can be 
lifted, or heiped to lift himself or herself, out of the ruck of 
the unskilled. But there will always be a residuum—a “sub- 
merged tenth,” and more than tenth. This it is which leads 
so many thinkers astray, especially if they be of those 
in whose minds sentiment is at all likely to get the 
upper hand. Such thinkers are apt to mix up all classes 
of workers together, and to imagine that a coal miner 
who can feed his dogs on prime beefsteak is as worthy 
an object of pity and sympathy as an ashpit cleanser who 
perhaps earns no more than a shilling a day. And there is 
yet another side to this unfortunate confusion of thought 
The better paid worker is very apt to be the worker on whose 
labour the community in general is most dependent, and who 
has most power to inflict injury on his fellow citizens. 
Because this is so, he has the game in his own hands, unless 
the community asserts its own right to have necessary work 
done, whether the relations between employers and employed 
are mutually satisfactory or not. I make a present of this 
argument to Railway Nationalizers, and indeed to Socialists in 
general. They will be sure to tell me that I have conceded 
their whole postulate—that all Society is one organism—and 
that therefore Society as a whole has a right to control 
Industry as a whole, which is Socialism. To answer this 
cavil would be to open up the whole Socialist controversy, and 
for this I cannot crave space. I will therefore say only that 
every instance rests upon its own merits—so that whereas 
there may be a plausible case for Railway Nation- 
alization, and a still more plausible case for Coal 
Nationalization, there is none for nationalizing boot 
and shoe making. And will Mr. Belfort Bax or Mrs. 
Sidney Webb tell me how to set about nationalizing my 
charwoman ? The truth is that even if there were an over- 
whelming argument for nationalizing railways or coals, the 
practical difficulties of Socialism would deprive that argument 
of all its force as applied to industry in general. In industry, 
as in all the rest of human life, the presumption is in favour 
of Freedom. I believe that in certain industries, such as 
railways and coal, the presumption may be rebutted in so far 
as public safety is involved, but no farther. The liberty to 
strike must not be so used as to endanger passengers or 
hamper the conveyance or production of necessaries, but at 
that point the action of public authority must stop short. No 
sentiment engendered by the condition of the “ submerged 
tenth” ought to be allowed to hinder the action of authority, 
but when that has been said all has been said.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Sans CHANGER. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—As an individual deeply interested in the wonderful 
problem of capital and labour I have read with much pleasure 
the letters in your columns on the recent railway strike, and 
such economic articles as “The Distribution of Wealth.” It 
is only by looking all round a subject that we can arrive at 
anything like a satisfactory solution of vexed questions. A 
few words, therefore, may not come amiss from a trade 
unionist, who bears in his heart no hatred for persons better 
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circumstanced than himself, but imbued with a strong desire 
to obtain the maximum comforts for all workers, brain and 
manual alike. 

Stripped of altruistic principles, the problem of the relations 
between capital and labour amounts to this, What is the correct 
proportion in which to divide the industrial wealth? As the 
conditions of commerce are continually changing it follows 
that the great question must be continually under investi- 
gation. 

Confining the issue to the railway world we might with 
benefit ask, ‘‘ What is the most satisfactory method of dealing 
with it?” Reason and experience answer that “over the 
table” is the best and safest way out. For the parties con- 
cerned to meet and discuss seems to be the rational method. 
But a quarrel may ensue as to what are the conditions of the 
meeting. One party may possess all the resources that wealth 
and leisure may endow, and refuse the like to the other. This 
has been the cause of the recent railway struggle. What 
chance has a tired workman after ten hours on the foot-plate 
or in the signal-box of collecting data wherewith to sub- 
stantiate his arguments P 

The railway officers have clerks and skilled men at their 
disposal, but the workmen are not to be allowed to engage 
competent men who can state their case after fortifying them- 
selves with facts. Surely the railway officers do not mistrust 
their powers of argument to the extent of fearing to meet an 
ex-railway man, as that is what all A.S.R.S. officials are. The 
North Eastern Railway have granted “ recognition,” and, con- 
trary to some opinions expressed, the relation between officers 
and men are very good. The Conciliation Board on that 
company is not all that can be desired, but it has taken a big 
step to that end. 

The dreadful losses entailed by strikes are worth pondering 
over to see if any means can be taken to avoid them. After 
much experience, the writer is confident that the following 
procedure will do much to mitigate actual strife in the railway 
world. Conciliation Boards on the same lines as that on the 
North Eastern Railway to be formed on all railways, to con- 
sider all the questions arising out of the conditions of service. 
I have said all advisedly, as all the railway companies draw 
the line at “disciplinary” cases. Now this is a mistake. 
After carefully watching in the branch room the effect of 
discussion among trade-union members on such cases as do 
arise concerning discipline, I am confident that railway com- 
panies would gain by admitting such for discussion on the 
agenda of the Conciliation Conference. As things stand at 
present, railway officials claim absolute authority over the 
career of their subordinates, and appeal can be made only to 
individuals by the man himself, The greatest criminals in the 
land are allowed to obtain the services of advocates, but a 
railwayman (although failure to convince may mean discharge 
and ruin to him) is only allowed to state his case personally, 
Surely if the punishments involved are just they will 
bear investigation by trade-union officials. If the Conciliation 
Board was made to constitute a Court of Appeal in disciplinary 
as well as hours and wages disputes, which is the case at 
present, it would enhance the friendly relations between officers 
and men. The discussion in the branch room on the questions 
of the company’s code and morals generally could not but be 
conducive of good. And it is from the branch room that the 
appeals go to the Conciliation Board. 

Acting as a branch secretary for two years, I have had 
dealings with the N.E.R. officers only once on a question of 
discipline. (The N.E.R. stretched a point in this direction.) 
The appeals would be extremely rare, and there could be no 
excuse for such a strike as in the “‘ Goodchild ” case if organized 
appeal had a firm footing. The recent strike on the N.E.R. 
was a sympathetic one, which the establishment of recognition 
all round would have avoided.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Bett, 
Branch Secretary Hexham Branch A.S.R.S. 





THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE? 
(To tue Epiror or tus “Srxcrator.’”’] 

S1r,—I was going a railway journey some years ago witha 
well-known member of a well-known community of religious, 
and, as we tried to find room ina compartment which con- 
tained apparently several mothers with several noisy babes he 
remarked to me with a twinkle, “ That’s the worst of being a 
Christian, you have to travel third-class.” 








That idea is not uncommon, is it? But recent events 
leading me to think that a Christian has no right to tres 
third-class. It seems to be his bounden duty to travel first, 
Perpend: The argument runs this way :— 

1. Railways must pay dividends, or no capital would be 
forthcoming. 

2. The gross receipts being what they are, there is no room 
for more generous treatment of the lower grades of railway 
servants without extinguishing or seriously diminishing the 
already low dividends. 

(“ Let it be granted” that no employer has a right to take 
the whole of a man’s working time without a wage which 
allows a decent married life in a decent house, and that 
regardless of the overstocking of the labour market. Wa 
are dealing with the Christian point of view.) 

3. The gross receipts, then, are inadequate; and this means 
that we are getting our railway facilities at a cheaper rate 
than is just to the shareholders and the workers, 

4, We must, then, be willing to pay more for what they 
give us. And we need not wait for this to be done by Act of 
Parliament. We must all travel first-class! Q.E.D. 

It is nonsense to say that this would be spending money 
extravagantly upon ourselves. The doubled fare gives us no 
great advantage over the cheaper, except, it may be, on the 
Chatham line and the suburban trains of the G.E.R. At 
least, the only appreciable advantage is more room to stretch 
our legs, and even that is only because so many of our fellow. 
Christians are failing in their duty! 

Seriously, if people want to travel to “ Brighton and back 
for 3s.” on Sunday, it is plain that the company concerned 
cannot provide a reasonable return on the capital required 
and also adequate compensation for the labour involved —I 
am, Sir, &c., E. 8. 8. 





TRADE UNIONISM AND THE RAILWAYS, 
[To tue Eprron or THE “Srercraror.”’} 


Srr,—The evidence that has come by the disclosure of the 
Railway Inquiry Commission teaches a lesson it is well to 
ponder over. It is the old story of too many cooks spoiling 
the broth. There is the administration of a large service, its 
discipline and resources in the hands of a governing body, that 
employs salaried uniformed labour, that has not only to make 
public convenience its first thought, but fight opposing interests 
of competition, do its best for the shareholders, and meet 
justice in its award to the labour itemploys. I ask onesimple 
question, Would the interests of all concerned in the railways, 
together with its general transport of national importance 
fare better if trade unionism had never been born? View- 
ing the evidence closely, I say decidedly yes. “No man 
can serve two masters.” Still less can any trade 
flourish when it is divided against itself, and when usurped 
authority steps in to upset discipline, takes the reins in 
its own hands, with no responsibilities whatever in the 
workings of a special and gigantic public service, placed in 
totally different circumstances from any other on earth, what- 
ever benefits in other ways are arrived at by the efforts of 
unions, not only must the railway interests suffer, but the 
huge public will be in constant jeopardy so long as trade 
unions can force a strike. Many will have read the evidence 
given before the inquiry ; it can only be hoped that the nation 
will rise to the occasion and force the hands of the Govern- 
ment to come to the rescue of the companies to ensure the 
interests and safety of the public. Since the world was 
made, barring the circumstances and days of slavery, 
every man has had the right to enjoy freedom of contract 
to come and go, under specified conditions, when and 
where he pleased—employers or employed all fare alike. 
But it is contrary to all tradition that a third party has any 
right to usurp authority, having no responsibilities whatever 
for the working of the machine, and to step between the 
ranks and dictate mutiny to the many thousands that have 
taken the shilling of their own free will to come or go at 
their convenience. And what is worse, to hinder those that 
are content with their lot by threats and reprisals should 
they stand to their guns. It is absolutely painful to think 
that men born under the same flag, of the same flesh and 
blood, that love their liberties and enjoy them in a country 
which grants her subjects far more scope than any other 
country in the world, should in the year 1911 of civilization 
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beso blind to their interests by causing constant agitation, 


d prejudice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
—— V. A. Monraau (Admiral). 





NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE SCHEME. 
[To tux Eprror or Tae “Srxctator.”] 

Sm,—In your article of last week you state that not only is 
the advocacy of the National Insurance Bill by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer immoral, but also that many of the state- 
ments made by him in respect of it are inaccurate. As 
regards the former charge, I think Mr. Lloyd George may 
safely leave the question of his morality to the judgment of 
other persoas than your readers if they ure expected seriously 
to entertain the point of view which you take, for upon that 
view it will become impossible for a Minister or a politician 
sver to advocate the advantages of his proposals if they 
benefit anybody. The charge of inaccuracy is more 
yrious. Perhaps I may be allowed to examine the 
principal statements upon which it is based. In 
particular, the statement is challenged that “for every 4d. 
paid by the workman he will receive benefits worth 9d.,” and 
it is stated that this is not the case. The only argument 
which is adduced in your article in support of this view is 
that “for many years to come the contribution paid by the 
State will be barely 14d. and out of this 14d. a considerable 
fraction—two-ninths in the case of men and a quarter in the 
case of women—is to be employed in wiping out the debt of 
some £60,000,000 or £80,000,000 with which Mr. Lloyd George 
starts his scheme.” It seems sufficient to reply to this 
extraordinary assertion that no part of the State grant is 
taken for any such purpose, and I can only conjecture that 
the paragraph quoted refers in some dim and distant way to 
the clause in the Bill which, for the purpose of putting all 
societies upon an equal footing as regards the ages of members 
whom they admit into insurance, provides for the creation of 
certain capital credits and for their extinction equally as 
between societies by a proportion of their members’ con- 
tributions. This clause merely reshuffles the money, but it 
does not take any money out of the scheme—far less does it 
take any of the State grant. It is true that the State grant 
of two-ninths of the benefits in the case of men and one- 
quarter in the case of women makes it possible for part of the 
contributions to be used in this manner—without depriving 
anyone of the benefits for which he has paid. As regards 
the statement that the State grant amounts only to 14d., the 
truth is that the State, following its usual practice, covenants 
to pay upon the claims as they arise. It does not, therefore, 
accumulate a fund for the purpose of the insurance in the 
same way as the insured persons’ contributions will be accumu- 
lated for them in their societies. 

Next the statement is made that the insurance scheme “ will 
involve an enormous expenditure for administration—some- 
thing like 3d. per contributor per week.” It is not mentioned 
that this is the amount which members are now paying in the 
great affiliated orders. The Insurance Bill, it may be fairly 
argued, will really involve an enormous saving in administra- 
tion, for it will simplify and systematize the various agencies 
which are now competing in the field of insurance, and, in 
some cases, wasting a large part of their means in such com- 
petition. Further, it is stated that there will be “a heavy loss 
of interest, which has been estimated at something like another 
ld. per week,” owing to funds being invested under the 
control of the State. The authority for the estimate quoted 
remains anonymous, and the artitle does not mention 
that Mr. Lloyd George has undertaken to allow societies 
to invest the member's portion of the contribution. It will 
be interesting, Sir, if you will be able to produce an actuary 
who, in these circumstances, would certify that the loss in 
interest amounts to anything but a very small fraction of the 
1d. a week. Moreover, it is only fair to remind your readers 
that a loss of interest may be compensated for by an increase 
m security; and the history of friendly societies is unfortu- 
nately strewn with the record of small societies which have 
become insolvent and have disappointed the hopes of their 
members, 

_ itis impossible to deal with all the remaining statements 
i your article. Great play is made with an instance of what 
4man could buy for 93d. a week in a certain society. It is 
not stated, however, what his age would have to be at the 
time of admission, and this omission makes the statement 








quite valueless for anyone who understands the elements of 

insurance. The article, indeed, appears throughout to have 

been written rather with a view to create political prejudice 

than to secure an impartial consideration of the Bill.—I am, 

Sir, &c., W. J. BrarrHwalits, 
Russell House, South End Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





ITALY AND TRIPOLI: AN AUSTRIAN FORECAST. 


(To tae Epirron ov rae “ Specraror.”’] 


Sre,—It may at the present moment be of some interest to 
remember the statement of that very capable naval strategist, 
the late Commander Rudolf von Lambrés, of the Austrian 
Navy, who, in his work upon “ Politik und Seekrieg,” foresaw 
as early as 1902 the situation which has now come about 
between Italy and Turkey :— 


“Asa cause for this war (with Turkey) we have Italy’s in- 
tentions with regard to Turkish territory—Tripoli and Cyrenaica— 
action here possibly leading to the most extreme consequences. 
It is of course true that Signor Prinetti has again and again, and 
more particularly at a meeting of the Chamber on April 15th, 1902, 
stated that Italy in the present circumstances has no intention 
of sending a squadron in order to occupy territory belonging to 
another State. Yet the closing sentence of the declaration leaves 
us in no doubt that Italy, should unforeseen contingencies occur 
(the italics are ours), would be ready to act. The righteous 
indignation of the Minister at the thought of Italy being deemed 
capable of attacking foreign property reads well,” remarks von 
Lambrés, somewhat cynically. “As, however, the morals of a 
State and those of civil life are of two sorts we need not take a 
declaration of this nature literally.” 


It seems a thousand pities so astute a writer did not live 
to see his prophecy fulfilled. He died last year, chagrined, 
we understand, at the treatment meted out to him by a not 
over-grateful Government. 

Von Lambrés goes on to say :— 


“There are only three ways by which Tripoli could be secured 
to Italy: Firstly, by purchase, that is, as the result of a friendly 
transaction with Turkey and the other Powers ; secondly, by 
means of peaceable conquest; and thirdly, by warlike action. 
A fourth possibility—such as Prinetti hints at in his speech when 
alluding to ‘unforeseen contingencies’ cropping up—also offers 
itself for consideration, and in such an event Tripoli might fall 
like ripe fruit into Italy’s lap. This we may, however, leave out 
of our reckoning,” observes the writer, “since we need here not 
concern ourselves with the politics of our grandchildren’s grand- 
children.” 


We will pass over the two first-named modes suggested for 
a possible and probable acquisition of Tripoli as skewshed by 
the writer and give his third hypothesis—the one to which 
Italy has now as a matter of fact resorted :—~ 


“That such a state of things might occur were Italy to lose 
patience is not to be doubted, It is, however, to be expected that 
a veritable pretext would be sought—and found for such a step. 
This presupposes Italy having important interests to safeguard— 
interests such as she is bound in the eyes of the world to protect 
from injury. And she will at the same time by means of diplomatic 
agreements have arrived at the convictions that the interest of the 
Powers in Turkey and her African possessions is but platonic. 
The manner in which such events are stage-managed in half- 
civilized countries may be learnt from the colonial history of 
England and France. As, however, Turkey has no fleet, a cam- 
paign would mean simply taking possession of the most important 
points of the coast by Italy’s fleet and the transportation from 
Tripoli of such Turkish fighting contingents as might be found 
there. Not but what it would be an easy matter for the Turkish 
Government, in the event of such happenings, to kindle the 
religious fanaticism of the Mohammedans, and thus cause blood 
to flow in the land, even though the encounters might not bring 
them any gain; yet what we would here once more impress,” observes 
von Lambrés, writing in italics, “is the fundamental aziom, that 
the boundaries of a Power whose state is a sea-bound one reach only 
as far as to where it is capable of giving its fleet expression. Posses- 
sions divided from the Mother Country can, in fact, only be held 
if a powerful navy is in constant communication with the State.” 


The various and contradictory voices heard throughout the 
— Continental Press are significant of Europe’s crise de 
nerfs. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung seeks to vent its spleen against its 
country’s accredited representatives, asking how it is that if 
these things were known practically four weeks ago in the 
Chancelleries of Europe they should have come as such a 
thunderclap to Germany. The Vienna Service journal, 
Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung, sees in the entire business only the 
future menace to Austria—a trying of her paces on the part 
of Italy against the time when she shall grapple with her 
arch-foe beyond the Alps. “ We shall, of course,” observes 
that paper, “ maintain our strict neutrality; to ask guarantees 
against the future or demand compensation from Italy would 
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not be ‘gentlemanly.’ The Tripolitan adventure may run its 
course. It may serve to strengthen Italy’s self-assurance . . . 
and in any case by 1914 the adventure will have ended one 
way or the other. We shall then be able to see what will be 
Italy’s thanks to us for our good behaviour in 1911 . . . and 
is there likely to be one person in Austria, always excepting 
Graf Aehrenthal, who has any doubts as to the manner in 
which Italy will in 1914 render her thanks to us? ”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ianotvus. 





A GENUINE IRISH GRIEVANCE. 

[To ruz Epiror or THe “ SPEcTaToR.” 
Sir,—Many of your readers may not be aware that the 
practice (illegal in England) of dishorning cattle with the 
saw is in Ireland allowed, or supposed to be allowed, by law. 
In the case of Callaghan v. S8.P.C.A, (16 L.R. Ir., 325) it has 
been laid down that the dishorning of cattle is not illegal 
“if carried out with reasonable care and skill,” and in such a 
manner as not to cause needless pain to the animal. NowI 
venture to submit that it is quite impossible to saw off fully 
developed horns close to the head without causing excruciating 
pain to the animal so treated, and that in such an operation 
there is no room for “reasonable care and skill.” Where clippers 
or other instruments specially made for the purpose are em- 
ployed, it is probable that the pain caused is considerably less ; 
and it seems likely that the use of such implements—though in 
practice quite exceptional—was in the minds of the Court 
which gave the ruling in question. But be that as it may, 
under cover of this decision the belief has grown up among 
Irish farmers that they are legally justified in sawing off the 
horns of yearling and two-year-old cattle flush with the skull. 
And this barbarous practice is common throughout, I believe, 
the greater part of the country. One, if not the only, humane 
mode of dishorning cattle is to rub the roots of the horns with 
a stick of caustic potash when the calf is a few days old. 
This method, at once easy, painless, and efficacious, was recom- 
mended by the Irish Agricultural Department as long ago as 
1902, but is very rarely adopted by breeders. Every farmer 
has a saw, and very few farmers will take the trouble of buying 
a stick of caustic potash. 

Will no humane M.P. take up the matter and introduce a 
Bill to amend the existing law for prevention of cruelty to 
animals so as to make dishorning with the saw clearly illegal P 
A measure of this nature would, it may be hoped, meet with 
little or no opposition in Parliament. Such a Bill might well 
include a definite prohibition of the practice of plucking live 
geese, which is still common in Ireland. The Limerick Branch 
of the S.P.C.A. prosecuted in a case of this kind at the County 
Limerick Petty Sessions only a few days ago. According to 
a report in the Irish Times of September 29th, the facts 
alleged were not denied, but a majority of the magistrates 
refused to convict, the chairman stating that “as a farmer 
he was convinced that it was necessary to pluck geese, firstly, 
to prevent feathers flying round the land, which endangered 
the cattle grazing, and taking them up; secondly, because it 
improved the bird’s condition ” (?).—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club. H. C. Irwin. 





PUGILISM. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprxctator.” J 
Srr,—In your leader on “Pugilism and Colour” you speak 
as though a stand-up fight in the ring were no more objection- 
able than the dancing of an “ artiste” on the trapeze, or the 
exhibition of a performer who puts his head into a lion’s 
mouth; in fact, you seem to place all such displays in the same 
category. But, surely, there is a world of difference between 
the first and the other two. While, in the latter instances, no 
injury whatever is intended, in the first it is the very aim and 
object of the performer to injure and to disable his opponent. 
If a dancer on the trapeze happens to fall and to break a limb, 
or if the lion should, on some rare occasion, crunch the head of 
the performer, it is quite exceptional, and certainly not what 
the audience are gathered to see. In fact, on such occasions 


a thrill of horror and distress invariably passes through the 
spectators, who are genuinely grieved by what has happened. 
In a fight, on the contrary, the two combatants do their 
utmost to “bung up each other’s eyes” and to inflict real 
injury. So far from the sight of blood exciting horror and 
compassion, and putting an end to the performance, it has 
rather the opposite effect. 


The combatants are urged to 








greater violence. They are exhorted to sesnese en Aa tial 
blow after blow till one or the other is whet culisteaan 
When a performer on the trapeze (to take your own example 
merely strains a muscle, or dislocates a limb, all agree thay ~ 
should desist. No one wishes for him to continue his feats 
while in acute pain, But the man in the “ ring” becom, 
more and more interested, and more and more satisfied the 
more successfully one fighter pounds his opponent’s face into 
a jelly. The art of boxing is all very well, and to be 
encouraged as a healthy exercise, when kept within limits, 
But these prize fights, where two men maul each other 
beyond all recognition, and often inflict irreparable inj 
where they do not cause actual death, is quite another thi 
Surely the “human form divine” exists for some better = 
pose than to be bruised and wounded and mutilated for the 
reprehensible delectation of a crowd, however distinguished !— 
I am, Sir, &c., Joun 8. Vauauay, 

Bishop of Sebastopolis, 

Xaverian College, Victoria Park, Manchester, 





JOWETT AND MARK PATTISON, 
[To tHe EpiTor or Tus “ Srxcraror.”’] 

Srr,—In Mr. Hollings’s interesting ietter about Jowett 
(Spectator, September 23rd) there is one point on which J 
cannot help differing from him. He speaks of Jowett as more 
of a modernist, but less of a humanist, than Mark Pattison, 
I should rather say that he was less of a modernist than 
Pattison and far less of a humanist. In the forthcoming 
sequel to “Old and Odd Memories” I protest against Goldwin 
Smith’s having classed Jowett with Pattison as a clerical 
“ Agnostic.” Now, I freely admit that in old age Jowett’s 
theology tended towards negation. At any rate, a lute utter. 
ance of his contains a very sceptical remark: “The personality 
of God, like the immortality of man, may pass into an idea.” 
(* Life,” vol. ii., p. 311.) But of him, as of Mill, it may be 
said that his emotions and his reason drew him in opposite 
directions, and thus his trumpet gave a very uncertain sound. 
Thus, in my undergraduate days (1856-60), he told me that he 
had never felt a doubt of human immortality, and also that he 
did not feel sure whether the Law was given from Sinai or 
not. Such comparative orthodoxy is not easily reconciled 
with opinions expressed by him at different times. In 
fact, Jowett took moral ideals far more seriously than 
Pattison, but speculative beliefs far less seriously. Pattison’s 
sentiments may have varied from decade to decade, but 
Jowett’s seemed to vary from hour to hour. It is certain 
that when Pattison stood for the Rectorship at Lincoln 
he was indirectly helped by Jowett; but it is equally 
certain that between the great Platonist and the great 
Aristotelian there was only a lukewarm sympathy. To 
indicate shortly some points of comparison and contrast 
between the two men, I must perforce quote (aptatis aptandis) 
from my own “ Reminiscences ” :— 

“The late President of Corpus Christi (Fowler) said to me 

‘ Jowett has a touch of genius which Pattison has not; otherwise 
taking them all round, Pattison is the first man in Oxford’ .. + 
Afterwards, in a severe voice, he quoted a saying of the Rector’s 
‘The religion of uneducated persons is the same everywhere, and 
has been the same since the foundation of the world.’ ... Asked 
by a sceptical friend whether he did not think that at some future 
time morality may be able to stand without the support of super- 
naturalism, he replied, ‘Such a time may come; but, if it ever 8 
to come, it is now so extremely distant that we and our children 
will only get into trouble by taking it into practical consideration. 
: Orthodoxy he defined as ‘Stoicism plus a legend.’ . « « 
‘There is no such thing as sin; there are only mistakes. ” 
Of course this last paradox, like Luther's Pecca fortiter and 
Goethe's Der Handelner ist immer gewissenlos, means far less 
than it seems to mean. But it is an avowal of scepticism 
which, while it appears natural in Pattison, would have been 
abhorrent to Jowett. Goldwin Smith has remarked that there 
are “sly hits” at orthodoxy in Pattison’s “ Life of Milton.” A 
very palpable hit may here be quoted :— 

“It would have been a thing incredible to Milton that the hold 
of the Jewish Scriptures over the imagination of English men and 
women could ever be weakened. This process, however, has already 
commenced. The demonolegy of the poem has already, with 


educated readers, passed from the region of fact into that of 
ber of readers, 


fiction. Not so universaMy, but, with a large num rr 
the angelology can be no more than what the critics 
machinery.” 


Jowett warned his pupils to refrain from being quite 
“logical,” in theology or ethics, and especially to avoid what 
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—— . . . 
involve a reductio ad inurbanum ; while Pattison intro- 


duced me to his pet phrase “economy of truth.” Well, 
> difference in method between the two great Oxonians may 
pra dicated by saying that Pattison consciously dealt in 
poner of truth, Jowett half-consciously in economy of 
ee Bement and stylist as he was, Pattison felt strongly 


might 


Se snedination of the greatest of Roman poets. He said that 
Virgil was “in occasional passages unsurpassed by any poet, 


ancient or modern ”; and, as an example, he called my atten- 
tion to the patriotic outburst ending with the words :— 
“Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum.” 
In a like spirit he gave quaintly characteristic advice to a 
friend preparing for a journey: “Take a Virgil with you; tt 
is the very best stuff that has ever been written down. Iam 
much interested in what Mr. Hollings says of Jowett’s dress 
as having been the habitual attire of clerical dons. ; Perhaps 
in my time his nondescript apparel was becoming more 
or less of a survival. At any rate, his evening coat 
worn at noonday, contrasting with the vigour of his 
intellectual manhood, seemed to have something as 
peculiar and Jowettian about it as his cherubic chirp! This 
struck me especially when I saw him away from Oxford, the 
more so because his white necktie was sometimes unclerically 
or over-clerically conspicuous, and perhaps also because the 
wearing of white ties was then hardly as universal among 
gentlemen at dinner as it became shortly after. (I remember 
that in or about 1854 I was much startled when for the first 
time I saw my father wearing such a tie.) Let me here 
remark that Dr. Vaughan is said to have objected to the 
Harrow monitors wearing white neckties while declaiming on 
speech days; they would be like “undertakers at a baby’s 
funeral.” In like manner, a not over-kind critic, who had a 
double portion of the Vaughan-like sense of humour, said that 
Jowett looked “ something between a butler and a cherub.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE, 
Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





A SECRET SERVICE. 
{To tue Eprror or rae “Specrator,”] 


Sir,—It appears to me that the writer of the interesting 
article in last week’s Spectator on “A Secret Service” has 
missed one peculiarity which will account for the reluctance 
of many parents of the lower middle class to allow their 
children to become servants. In these Radical days the 
attitude of the small shopkeepers, telegraph employees, school 
teachers, et hoc genus omne towards servants as a class is one 
of extreme contempt. The village innkeeper and his wife— 
probably themselves retired servants—look down upon the 
servants of the hall as far below them in the social scale, and 
it is this attitude which explains the reluctance of these same 
innkeepers to allow their children to enter domestic service. 
Thirty years ago the upper servants of any large house 
were considered to be the equals of tradespeople, and there 
was much friendly intercourse between them. Now the trades- 
people of anysmall town are at pains to make the servants realize 
their inferior (?) position. If primary education for girls 
were chiefly directed to the making of capable servants, 
which it most certainly is not, there can be little doubt that 
the working-men of the future would have a far better chance 
of comfortable homes, economically managed households, and 
wholesomely reared children. Anyone who has some know- 
ledge of the homes of the labouring classes can testify to the 
superior standard of comfort to be found in families where 
the mother has been “in service.” She has had a training 
{incomplete in some respects though it may be) which her 
contemporaries in factories and in offices have entirely 
escaped, and it is with the view to procure for them this 
training that “any woman belonging to the class which 
employs servants” is always anxious to get any village girls 
in whom she is interested places in good households for the 
early years of their lives after leaving school. It is useless 
to try to persuade town-bred girls of a corresponding class 
to go into service. They prefer factories—with poor pay, 
unlimited evenings out, and no sort of control—and 
their mothers do not seem to have the power or the 
Wish to induce them to take what the writer of the article 
m question justly describes as “a step up” by entering 
mestic service. Perhaps the whole question is one of want 





of discipline in the young fostered by our extraordinarily 
futile system of primary instruction for the poorer classes— 
education it cannot be called. When we have gone a step 
farther, and intke next Education Act have evolved a uni- 
versal system of primary schools with no religious teaching, 
and with only a moral training which rests on no basis worthy 
of the name, we shall see a notable decrease in the number of 
servants and a corresponding increase of young hooligans of 
both sexes. It is not, as the writer of the article on which I 
am commenting suggests, the “ dread of the unknown” or the 
increase of “ self-consciousness ” which makes domestic service 
unpopular among those who have never tried it. The true 
cause is the universal craving for independence and the 
rejection of all discipline.—I am, Sir, &c., M.S. E. 





THE SERVANT IN ROMANCE. 
[Yo rue Eprror or rus “ Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—How comes it, pray, that the writer of an article headed 
“ A Secret Service” in your issue of last Saturday can bring 
himself to say that “the servant class has not been represented 
in fiction or in poetry”? Literature is full of its servant 
figures from the romantic and absurd Sancho to Thackeray’s 
“Jeames.” Thackeray, of course, teems with characters 
drawn straight from the servants’ hall; nor are they all 
painted upon the canvas of comedy. If it be objected that at 
any rate the ordinary female domestic has been forgotten by 
fiction, I can only say that he who so says, or so thinks, must 
somehow have missed sight of one of the best novels in the 
language, “Esther Waters”; he must also have forgotten 
not a few well-drawn and sympathetically handled folk 
scattered through the works of Dickens. Butler's brilliant 
novel, “The Way of all Flesh,” contains notable servants 
whose characters and environment are shown with power at 
once intuitive and observant. French and Russian novels 
abound with “the domestic.” He or she is sometimes a 
figure in farce or comedy, but as often has an important place 
in the grimmer affairs of life. But one need not go so far 
afield. Recent novels and recent plays are no more unmindful 
of the servant class than they are of any other section of the 
community whose life can be made fit subject for realism.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Noet BaRwELt. 

Inner Temple Reading Room. 

[The statement in the article was not so absolute as Mr. 
Barwell would make out, being qualified by the exception of 
nurses and old retainers. But we are glad to be reminded of 
Russian and French instances. In all Tolstoi’s great gallery 
of portraits there is no more touching figure than the old 
nurse in his Souvenirs d’Enfance.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LINNZUS AND THE LAPPS. 
(To tux Eprtor or Tus “ Sprectator,”"] 

Srr,—The Cambridge Professor of Botany in 1740-41 quoted 
his friend Linneus as having described the felicity of the 
Laplanders of 1732 in the terms given below. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent, if any, the quotation was 
true of the Lapps of that day, and whether contact with 
civilization and its accompaniments is responsible for the 
change, the Lapps of to-day being, I imagine, free neither 
from care, nor disease, nor malice, nor envy, nor feebleness, 
&c. One shrinks from the supposition that Linnwus was 
drawing on Pliny, e.g., not on his personal observation, during 
1732, when he was sent by the University of Upsal to report 
on the plants of Lapland. The passage reads like a parody 
of an old classic with intent to hoax. Probably readers of 
the Spectator have visited Lapland, and one of them may be 
willing to gratify curiosity on Lapland and its people. 

Linneus’s account :— 

“O happy Lapp, to lie so well concealed in the farthest corner 
of the world, content and innocent. Thou fearest neither the 
dearness of corn nor the doings of Mars. . . . Thou sleepest under 
thy furs entirely free from care, strife, and contention, ignorant 
what envy means. Thou knowest no fulminations save those of 
Jupiter tonans. Thou leadest thy guileless years beyond the 
number 100 to an easy old age and perfect sanity. To thee are 
unknown myriads of diseases common with us Europeans. Thou 
livest in woods like the birds, neither sowest nor reapest, yet God 
feeds thee. . . . Thy drink is ice-cold water, which neither mads 
the brain nor afflicts thee with goitres. . . . Scurvey troubles thee 
not, nor intermittent fever, nor gout, nor obesity. Thy body is 
alert and well-knit, and thy mind free as air. O holy innocence, 
is thy throne here among the Fauns in the uttermost North? 
Dost thou prefer coverlets of birch leaves to silken eiderdowns? 
The ancients thought so, and with reason.” 
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The original, of course, was in Latin, and my translation is 
but jejune.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Smrruson. 
Savile Club. 





THE REFERENDUM LEAGUE: PRELIMINARY 
MANIFESTO. 
[To tue Eprror or Tux “ Specrator.”] 
Brr,—The Referendum League has been formed to promote 
the following aims :— 

(1) To obtain a means of ascertaining the real voice of the 
‘people asa whole; (2) to prevent the passing of hasty, un- 
constitutional measures by a temporary, non-representative 
‘majority ; (3) to put an end to the illegal usurpation of 
‘despotic power by the Cabinet; (4) to restore constitutional 
‘procedure that has been superseded by Parliamentary usage ; 
(5) to safeguard the rights, liberty, and property of the subject ; 
46) to check existing abuses of party system. 

The Referendum.—The Referendum is the only practicable 
method by which the above-mentioned abuses can be remedied: 
it is sound in principle and simple in application. It has 
been adopted in many countries with complete success, and is 
growing in favour, notably in Switzerland, where it has been 
in force for thirty-seven years, with such good results that 
it is now used in unimportant questions as well as in grave 
constitutional crises. The Referendum League is essentially 
a non-party organization, but it reserves to itself complete 
freedom of action.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GuILrorpD L. MoLeswortsH, 
Provisional Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Referendum League, 

14 Howick Place, Westminster, 8.W. 





THE WORD “RAID” IN ITALIAN. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent A. Bulwer seems to be highly 
amused because the Italians, borrowing the English word 
“vide,” in a special sense, choose to spell it phonetically in 
accordance with their own sound system. 

But this surely is neither absurd nor unusual. In French, 
for example, we have “ rosbif,” “ raout,” “bouledogue,” and 
other words which illustrate the same principle; and in 
English there is “breeze,” from the French “ brise” (or 
Spanish “ briza”); “junket,” from the Italian “giuncata” ; 
“coracle,” from the Welsh “cwrwgl”; “reel,” from the 
Gaelic “ righil”; in all which, and in many other words, an 
attempt has been made to represent the foreign sound by a 
more or less phonetic English spelling. 

The word “raid” is not quite new, however, in Italian. I 
find it several times in an Italian newspaper of more than four 
years ago which I happen to have at hand, eg., “il raid 
Pekino-Parigi.” The identity in form with another English 
word need give Italians no anxiety. If they have occasion to 
borrow the other word—to denote, for example, their present 
enterprise in Tripoli—they will have no difficulty in spelling 
this also phonetically, and so preserving a due distinction.—I 
am, Sir, &c, G. C. M. 





PAINTERS AND MYOPIA, 

[To tue Epiror or THe “ Srectrator.””] 
S1r,—-From the internal evidence of their pictures it is clear 
that Turner, Constable, Millet, to quote the first names which 
occur to me, were all long-sighted men. While the quality ofa 
painter’s senses must necessarily control his artistic ex- 
perience, and limit the possible material of his art, surely in 
this as in other activities it is upon mental grasp that breadth 
of vision depends,—I am, Sir, &c., L. D. L. 





AUTUMN MIGRANTS. 

[To tue Eprron or tHe “SrecraTor.”’) 
S1r,—I was much interested in your article on “ Autumn 
Migrants” in the issue of September 23rd. May I, however, 
offer an alternative theory to Professor Thomson’s?P It seems 
to me a rather airy hypothesis which assumes that the 
“ organic reminiscence of the original headquarters” returned 
conveniently after the Ice Age was over. Such a reminiscence, 
if it existed, would have cropped up continually during the 
intermediate generations, and the individuals who gave way 
to the impulse would have been promptly eliminated by 
“natural selection,” their old breeding place being still ice- 








res 


bound. My own theory occurred to me through watchi 
martins feed their young in June from 3 am to 9 nae 
t.e., for eighteen hours in the day. Now if they a 
their young for eighteen hours, the latter presumably require 
it; but in a southern country, where the day is only twelve 
hours long, they would perforce have to fast for twelve hours, 
I take it that migrant birds originally lived in one 
throughout the year, but those who went a little further north 
to breed reared stronger nestlings owing to the longer sum. 
mer day, and so had a slight advantage in the struggle for 
existence. Of these the individuals who moved south in 
winter when insect food became scarce gained a further advan. 
tage, so that gradually the non-migrants at either end were 
eliminated. Moreover, the further the migration was pushed 
within certain limits the greater was the advantage. This theory 
has at least the merit of assuming a gradual and uniform 
development of the migratory instinct in place of the sudden 
revulsion postulated by Professor Thomson. Furthermore 
I do not see how the “organic reminiscence,” which took the 
professor’s birds back to their “original headquarters before 
the Ice Age,” came to act in the reverse direction with the 
approach of autumn. As regards the height at which the 
migrants fly, is it not probable that, like balloonists, they seek 
the level at which there is a strong current blowing in the 
desired direction? This would also account for the rapidity 
of the journey.—I am, Sir, &e., E. C. Srowg11. 
Kingston Grammar School. 





HOUSE-MARTINS. 
[To tue Epiror oF Tee “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—During this summer several house-martins built under 
the eaves of our house. One fine morning we found three 
slightly fledged youngsters in the flower-bed below—one nest 
had given way owing no doubt to the very dry weather. A 
ladder was procured, the three youngsters were placed in a 
basket (small “punnet”), and hung up against the wall 
immediately underneath the site of their old home. Many a 
time have we sat in the garden and watched the excitement 
of those little birds, with black caps and ugly faces, like 
“ gnomes,” waiting the approach of the parent birds, who fed 
them regularly. The parent birds would settle on the edge 
of the basket, feed the youngsters, and then fly away. I 
never saw the old birds enter the basket to “broodle” their 
young. The young were left alone at nights. The basket 
now hangs forlorn; the youngsters flew off some days back, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. G, M. 





SWALLOWS AND MARTINS AND THEIR 
NEST BUILDING. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Srecrator.”’j 
Srr,—It is the general opinion, I believe, that swallows and 
martins in building their nests bring little lumps of mud in 
their mouths, which become moistened with saliva, which 
renders it better for sticking. Yarrell says: “The bird may 
be seen collecting mud and tempering—it is believed—with 
saliva.” Seebohm remarks: “It has been said that the bird 
sticks the little mud pellets of its nest together with its 
saliva.” From what I observed last July in the action of a 
martin picking up some mud,I am strongly under the im- 
pression that the bird swallows it. Whilst I was walking on 
the pathway a martin lit down in the middle of the road 
at a distance of about eight or ten feet in a line exactly 
opposite me, so that I had a good view of it. It did not pick 
up a pellet and then fly off, but began to move along in a 
straight line and to push the lower bill along, and so, as it 
were, to shovel the mud into its mouth. These actions were 
continued for about eight inches, and then the bird flew away. 
The continued interrupted action had all the appearance of 
the mud being swallowed. The idea of a bird rolling a pellet 
of mud in its mouth and so getting it moistened by the very 
small quantity of saliva has always seemed to me too fanciful 
and not exactly scientific. Whilst in the crop the mud gets 
moistened with mucus, and then at the nest the bird brings 
it up again in the same way as when it is feeding its young 
ones. If it were only one small pellet the bird would 
quickly fix that and fly away at once; but instead of 
that it stays on the nest some minutes, and can be 
seen carefully manipulating the mud with its beak. 
When a swallow or martin is picking at the mud at the edge 
of a pit or the side of the road, it certainly looks as if it might 
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7 moulding a pellet, but the shovelling action described above 
made me think that that was not the true explanation. What 
attracted my attention more particularly was the steady and 
intense action of the bird. Of course the only certain proof 
would be by shooting the bird and examining its crop, which 
no one would care to do, or watching carefully its action at the 


nest.—I am, Sir, &e., FREDERICK Lona. 


The Close, Norwich. 





WASPS. 
(To Tur Epitor OF THE * Specrator.””) 
Sir,—Apropos of the interesting letters concerning wasps in 
your issue of September 30th, I should very much like to 
know if it is a general thing for wasps to attack and 
apparently devour cotton material. This summer I was 
shown two calico curtains pierced with fair sized-holes as if 
they had been riddled by shot. The owner of the cottage in 
Bucks where this occurred told me that her attention was 
first drawn to the curtains by a curious clicking sound made 
by the wasp as it cut away the stuff; there were sometimes 
two or three of the insects working together on the curtains. 
Finally the whole surface of the material was perforated. The 
oldest country people in the neighbourhood say they have 
never seen such a thing before, and they think the wasps cut 
away the stuff to make nests. Is this possible >—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Marcvs. 





AN ESSAY SOCIETY. 


[To tux Epiror or Tue “Srectrator."’ | 


But my love-gage I shore 

Where the steel had gone deep, 
That his hair, crimsoned o’er, 

I might grip in my sleep. 


Yet . .. through the hot mist 
Of my dreams, swam the while 
Not my red Eucharist, 
But the scorn of his smile. 
God, if Thou canst hear, 
Send him living again! 
He should have more to fear 
Than the axe in his brain ! 


What avail, his brief pangs ! 
What avail, hacking blade! 

. +. Lam tricked of my vengeance— 
He was not afraid ! 


D. K. Broster. 


BOOKS. 


ae ee 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.* 

CHARM is an influence which the critical faculty can scarcely 

analyse, for the infinite variety of its expression prevents us 

from defining it, and we are conscious of it only in its relation 

to the diverse qualities of individual minds and characters. 











Sir,—I should be very grateful for an opportunity of bringing to | 


the notice of any of your readers to whom it may be of interest an 
essay society (now in the twenty-sixth year of its existence) in 
which from time to time there occur vacancies. The object of the 


society is to afford practice in writing and criticism. Essays are | 


written on assigned subjects periodically and passed round by post 
from member to member. 

The number of members is limited; both men and women are 
eligible—the society at present consisting of about equal numbers 
of each sex—and several are university graduates. I shall be 
happy to send a copy of the rules, &c., to any of your readers who 
may wish to be proposed for membership.—I am, Sir, &c., 

107 Palewell Park, East Sheen. Hon. Sec. 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wrifer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein eapressed or wilh ithe mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Leiters to the 
Editor,” insertion culy means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 





POETRY. 


scant 
THE SECOND OF SEPTEMBER, 1792. 
BEsIDE the red portal, 
Axe-smitten, he fell : 
And I deemed him immortal, 
Immortal as Hell ! 





Where the slain, by the stone, 
Made a slippery mound, 

1 saw his corpse thrown ; 
Ah, the thrill of the sound! 


With the blood that slid past 
My shoes were all red; 

(God! how high to the last 
He carried his head !) 


But dishonoured and bare 
He lay with the rest, 

Who had satin to wear, 
And a star on his breast. 


And I dipped in a vein 
First, the crust that I ate; 
So I wedded his pain 
To my rapture of hate. 
I could kick him, flung there ; 
... Small use; he was dead. 
Well, uo mistress would care 
Yor a lock from that head. 





We are as greatly taken by the charm of Falstaff, whose 
corporeal grossness cloaked so nimble a spirit, as by the charm 
of Quixote, with whom the fat knight would seem to have 
nothing in common; and these two immortals give us a clue 
to what isa permanent feature in all the manifestations of 
this subtle influence, for if we omit the comic from their 
characters, and that which is comic is invariably accidental, 
there remains the idealistic element: their imaginative notion 
of reality, and their romantic conception of themselves. M 
Bergson, in Le Rire, says :— 

“ Le personnaye comique est souvent un personnage avec lequel 

nous commengons par sympathiser matériellement. Je veux dire 
que nous nous mettons pour un trés court instant & sa place, que 
nous adoptons ses gestes, ses paroles, ses actes, et que si nous nous 
amusons de ce quil y a en lui de risible, nous le convions, en 
imagination, & s’en amuser avec nous: nous le traitons d’abord en 
camarade.” 
Seeking a basis for this sympathy, M. Bergson finds it in our 
readiness to be distracted from the effort of adapting ourselves 
to continually changing circumstances. When we identify 
ourselves with these characters, and assume for the moment 
that the hypotheses upon which they act have been correctly 
formed, we are relaxing the tension of thought and giving to 
reality the form or significance which we desire instead of 
the form or significance which it really has, thus becoming 
apparently free from the inconvenient facts and limitation 
of our existence. But we differ from M. Bergson when 
he says that our sympathy with these characters is only 
momentary. The charm of Quixote’s chivalry and of Falstaff’s 
egoism almost defeat the ends of comedy; and if we take 
Hamlet as an example of a similar charm set in tragic 
circumstances, we find that we do not experience any relaxa- 
tion of thought, but rather that the tension is increased. At 
the same time it is clear that Hamlet's idealism is only 
a profounder and more subtle variation from the same 
characteristic in Quixote and Falstaff; our sympathy with 
him is more intense and more continuous because his 
idealism carries bim forward to an irretrievable catastrophe ; 
while with our two knights the romantic and idealistic element 
merely causes a series of ludicrous adventures. 

We have offered these suggestions for consideration here, 
because it seems to us, as it may seem to many of his friends 
also, that this haunting and elusive charm is what con- 
stitutes Stevenson's chief claim to be remembered, and that 
it is when he gives expression to his own nature, when he 
allows this influence to play spontaneously upon life, that hie 
work attains its highest level. Unfortunately this free 
expression of his own personality was hampered by the con- 
ventions which he deliberately adopted : conventions of style, 
of method, and even the more narrowing conventions of the 
intellect. It is always perilous to treat the art of writing as 

* The Letters of Rol vt Kouls Stevenson. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 4 vols 
London: Methuen aud Co. (5s. net each vol. 
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though it consists in the mere application of a formula; and 
Stevenson's writing, simply because he treated the art in this 
way, has rather a stereotyped elegance than a real distinction. 
We do not remember whether he admits anywhere an obliga- 
tion to Sir Leslie Stephen in this matter, but there are traces 
of Stephen's influence, perhaps acquired unconsciously in the 
days when Stevenson wrote for the Cornhill. “The lean, 
terse style” is very greatly modified in Stevenson’s hands, 
we admit; it has become delicate, valetudinarian, and fasti- 
dious, but it has scarcely gained in range, and whatever 
excellencies such a style may have, as a medium for criticism 
and for polemics, it is not a medium through which the fine 
shades of emotion or the massive features of passion can be 
conveyed quite adequately. One curious feature in Steven- 
son’s work was pointed out to him by Mr. Henry James, and 
we may quote Stevenson's reply to it as an example of a 
theory hardened into convention :— 

“Your jubilation over Catriona did me good, and still more 
the subtlety and truth of your remark on the starving of the 
visual sense in that book. “Tis true, and unless I make the 
greater effort—and am, as a step to that, convinced of its necessity 
—it will be more true, I fear, in the future. I hear peopie talking 
and I feel them acting, and that seems to me to be fiction. My 
two aims may be described as—Ilst, War to the adjective ; 2nd, 
Death to the optic nerve. Admitted we live in an age of the 
optic nerve in literature. For how many centuries did literature 
get along without it? However, I’ll consider your letter.” 
Scarcely any comment is necessary here, but we may point 
out the curious, perfectly logical, and quite absurd use of the 
word “ feel.” The same theory is enunciated in an essay On 
Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature. Someone 
having quoted the speech of Enobarbus describing Cleopatra’s 
meeting with Antony as an example of Shakespeare’s colour- 
sense Stevenson writes: “I do not think literature has anything 
to do with colour, or poets anyway the better of such a sense ; 
and I instantly attacked this passage, since ‘ purple’ was the 
word that had so pleased the writer of the article, to see if 
there might not be some literary reason for it.” Well, pro- 
viding we have a sufficient prejudice to start with, we are 
pretty certain to find reasons with which to sustain it; and 
Stevenson found these reasons in alliteration, assonance, 
and a sequence of consonants, B, P, F. Such a method 
of criticism, such principles of style, imply a com- 
plete divorce of form and substance, and it becomes 
difficult to write with patience of a theory which would enable 
us to apply this glowing description to a hen-coop floating in 
a mill-pond. It is to treat a word as an end in itself and not 
asasymbol. As to colour in literature, we think of the early 
Provengul poetry, passages rich with it in Dante, in Chaucer, 
passages which, even as we write, flash upon the inward eye- 
To us burnished means bright, and burnt carries the sense of 
fire, and the colour of the sails is visible to us, and the words 
not merely a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. It is 
this which vitiates so much of Stevenson's work, this harden- 
ing of an idea, which may have some relative value upon 
occasion, into a fixed and obstinate convention; and this vice 
is the more to be regretted because of the severe and lofty 
ideal which he set before himself, an ideal to which we may 
offer our tribute, however greatly we may deplore its too 
rigorous application. 

“ Le style, c’est homme méme ” and the new edition of The 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, edited with an introduction 
by Sir Sidney Colvin, goes far to justify Sainte-Beuve's 
saying; but in the letters, though we see the man under 
varying moods, there is the same trace of convention ; and it 
is only seldom that we are able to pierce through it to the 
quick and supple spirit which it hides. We might define 
egoism, paraphrasing Bergson’s definition of vanity, as an 
interest in ourselves based upon the interest which we believe 
we excite in others. It is a curious fact that our virtues, 
and even our intellectual qualities, thrive and develop in pro- 
portion to the approval with which our friends regard them. 
Stevenson himself, in one of those sudden flashes of insight 
into his own nature, remarks upon it: “A little Insh girl is 
now reading my book aloud to her sister at my elbow; they 
chuckle and I feel flattered. Yours, R. L. S.—P.S. Now they 
yawn, and I am indifferent. Such a wisely conceived thing is 
vanity.” This quick, humorous glance thrown back upon 
himself is altogether lovable, and we can do no better than 
echo Sir Sidney Colvin’s wish that such vanity were commoner 
in the world. But these gleams of humour are balanced, if 
not outweighed, by what Sir Sidney Colvin calls the “ gravely 





didactic” when “Smith opens out his cauld ha 
practice and on morals” with an elderly primness. 


We have already spoken of Stevenson as “a quick and supple 
spirit,” and yet as one with whom an idea tended invariab] 
to harden into a convention. Sir Sidney Colvin weliene 
“There was yet another and very different side to Stevenson 
which struck others more than it struck myself, namely, that 
of the freakish or elvish, irresponsible madcap or Seater 
which sometimes appeared in him... . The late Mr. J. A 
Symonds always called him ‘Sprite,’ qualifying the name, 
however, by the epithets ‘most fantastic but most human,’ 
To me the essential humanity was always the thing most 
apparent.” Henley, however, calied him “Mr. Fastidious 
Brisk,” recognizing the opposed elements in his character, the 
contradiction of the appearance by the reality, and perhaps 
the name is not to be understood altogether in a compli- 
mentary sense. The present writer cannot bring himself 
to think that Stevenson’s nature contained those poten. 
tialities for good or for evil which are necessary to a creator 
of character; and the charge of “ externality,” against which 
Sir Sidney defends him, seems to be well grounded Ip 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde the persons are almost uniform. Iy 
none of the other novels do we find any keen psychological 
insight, any curious tracking of the involutions of tempera- 
ment. The internal conflict is practically non-existent, because 
he would seem to consider that a definite tendency toward 
good entirely excludes a concurrent tendency toward evil, and, 
speaking generally, his characters do not act upon one another, 
but only upon each other's circumstances, having each its 
own limited sphere and its own peculiar function in the 
development of what was always his main object, the plot. 
The present writer has always admired the unfinished Weir 
of Hermiston above his other works, because he fancied he 
saw in it some recognition of the essential fluidity of 
character; but Treasure Island is probably the best 
of his work. The sea had an extraordinary attraction 
for him, as though some inherited impulse urged him 
toward it, and when he writes of it he seems to be 
expressing an instinct which is natural to him, he is 
familiar with it, and witb all its moods, familiar with those 
whose life is upon it; and his romantic and imaginative 
temperament finds, in the lure of distant horizons, the primi- 
tive and elemental conditions, the incalculable caprice of the 
living element, that space and scope for his creations which the 
tamed and sophisticated earth could not give to him. When he 
writes of it his conventions fall away from it, and his genius 
remains untrammelled. It is at such moments and in a 
hundred fine things said, as it were, by the way, in the essays, 
and expressed so completely in Providence and a Guitar, 
that we recognize the real greatness of the man. An instinct 
for the sea and a vagabond spirit—it is through these charac- 
teristics that he charms us most. 


Tangues On 





SIR EDWARD SEYMOUR’S REMINISCENCES* 
Tuts is a real sailor's book, and therefore delightful. We 
often wished as we read that Sir Edward Seymour had told 
us more; he continually leaves his reader unsatisfied 
merely touching great affairs with, as it were, “1 could tell 
you a good deal more about this, but I won't.” Wherever be 
feels that he would be trespassing on “history” he brings 
himself up short. Yet personal anecdote is history, or, at all 
events, the matter of history, and this book as such has a 
genuine value. Sir Edward Seymour hopes that it will be 
read by young naval officers. They could not read a better 
book, for it has on every page the right spirit for the Navy— 
modesty, good temper, tolerance with perfect exactitude of 
outlook, and the kind of zest in hard service and adventure 
which would make the most lethargic and timid soul grow 
gallant in sympathy. We remember hearing of « young 
soldier whose vivid imagination caused him to set an exag- 
gerated value on his own skin, but who was enabled by the 
exercise of the same imagination, when it received a 
different orientation from the reading of Charles Lever's 
novels, to regard the physical dangers of a campaign as 
a piece of rollicking fun. We could imagine Sir Edward 
Seymour's reminiscences having such an effect. A man 
would have to be very old—almost dead indeed and 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. Sit 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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r beyond the age limit, on the observance of 
wbich Sir Edward Seymour insists as essential for the good 
of the Nary—if he were past enjoying this autobiography. 
It is as though the Admiral had taken some rare occasion to 
come into the Ward Room, and the younger officers were sitting 
round and listening while he tells them stories—true stories 
bien entendu—with a charming sense of fun. The method and 
style do not matter. The repetitions are frequent ; the 
English is sometimes shaky, but the manner is quick and 
conversational, and is the best suited to the purpose. One 
impression especially remains in our mind : it is a truism 
no doubt, yet it is worth - emphasizing. Here is a 
fighting man whose greatest pride has been fighting when it 
was his duty to do it, and yet his experiences leave him with 
an exceptionally lenient judgment towards other people, a 
desire to see his enemies’ point of view (particularly is this 
the case in his apology for the Chinese) and a humane and 
chivalrous estimate of the motives of all his fellows. Yet 
the fighting Services are said by some politicians of to-day to 
breed arrogance and Chauvinism. It is very odd. Some 
readers of this book might do well to take their bearings afresh 
by asking themselves whether if they had to put themselves 
at the mercy of a single judge they would choose an admiral 
or a leader of social democracy. The one, though a “ dis- 
ciplinarian,” has the urbane common sense which comes of the 
knowledge of men and nations, and he understands when dis- 
cipline is satisfied; the other has the rigours of an unbending 
social theory, which may be lenient in one case, but cruelly 
prejudiced in another. 

The author's first ship was the screw corvette ‘ Encounter,’ 
and when he joined her in 1852 he was the only naval cadet on 
board. He was fresh from Radley, having spent only a few 
intervening weeks with a “crammer.” When he arrived on 
board the first-lieutenant said, “ You will take charge of the 
signals of this ship.” Of course the boy knew nothing about 
them. He was twelve and a half years old, and the whole 
signal staff consisted of himself and a first-class boy of six- 
teen. No signal man was allowed. Even the ship's spy- 
glasses had to be furnished at the officers’ expense. Gunnery 
was peculiar in those days. 

“Target practice in those days was carried out as follows. The 
ship was anchored, and the target, often a cask with a flag on it, 
was laid out and moored at exactly so many yards from the ship, 
measured by sextant angle of her mast-head from the boat with 
the target, probably at about 600 yards. The range being then 
well known, firing was steadily conducted. Anything less like an 
action between two ships can hardly be imagined.” 


certainly fa 


The author’s first active service was in the Crimea. Being 
only a cadet he could form no opinion on the campaign which 
he now thinks worth recalling. He says :— 

“As regards our three Generals, the first, Lord Raglan, was a 

most high-minded and gallant gentleman, but his age, and perhaps 
the strain of having lost his right arm, were against his constantly 
being out and about. The second was but a short time in com- 
mand; of him I will say no more. The third had no real oppor- 
tunity of doing much.” 
Thus he disposes of the long controversy whether Lord 
Raglan could or could not have done more for his troops and 
built the much required roads across the boggy plateau; of 
the curious period when Simpson took the command against 
his will; and of the final period under Codrington. The most 
interesting passage about the Crimea is, we think, the remark- 
able account of the great gale of November lith. The Allies 
in the Crimea certainly had extraordinary ill-luck. The gale 
was such as visits the Crimea only once in five or six years, 
according to local accounts, and the winter of 1854-5 was such 
as is hardly ever known. 

The author’s next active service was in China during the 
events which followed the Chinese insult to the ‘ Arrow’ in 
1856. The following turbulent years were perhaps a case 
rather of post hoc than of propter hoc, but Sir Edward Seymour 
would suggest that they were to some extent propter hoc by 
his favourite remark, “ There is no such thing asa trifle till 
you know its results.” The origin of the name Port Arthur 
is new to us, and we dare say it will be to a good many others. 
In 1860 the British squadron went to Dalny (Tah-lien-wan), 
and Lieutenant W. Arthur, in command of the ‘ Algerine,’ 
was sent to find a good harbour. This he did, and the har- 


bour was called by the name of its “discoverer.” 

After his Chinese experiences the author was sent to search 
for the crew of the wreck ‘ Norna’ in the Caroline Islands. 
It was a real achi:vement to find them, as he had very risky 





navigation to carry out in seas of which the charting was 
utterly inadequate. 

From the numerous anecdotes we must quote this one about 
Nelson :— 

“Admiral Sir George Westphal paid a visit to my uncle at 
Portsmouth and related to us an interesting story about Trafalgar. 
It was this: He was a midshipman in the ‘ Victory,’ and soon after 
Nelson was wounded, he (Westphal) was hit in the head, carried 
below and put down near the Admiral, who noticed him and asking 
who it was, said, ‘Put my coat under his head.’ This was done, 
andas Westphal’s head was bleeding his hair stuck to the bullion 
of the Admiral’s epaulette, and to get the coat away they cut off 
some of the bullion, which he, of course, kept. He said to me, ‘ If 
you look carefully at Nelson’s coat in the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich you will see that some of the bullion has been cut off ’; this 
I have dene. I told this story to Admiral Mahan, who regretted 
he had not known it before he wrote the Life of Nelson. I advise 
young people, if they have the opportunity of hearing from older 
ones interesting occurrences in which the latter were concerned 
long ago, to try and do so.” 

We cannot follow the author through his whaling ex- 
periences and his period as a commander of a troopship. Such 
things do not come the way of the ordinary naval officer, and 
it was only private enterprise which put them within reach of 
Sir Edward Seymour. When he became a commander in the 
coastguard he had an allowance to keep two horses, and was 
provided with a fifteen-ton yacht and a mounted orderly! We 
should only spoil by quotation the author's account of the 
memorable naval work done under his command during the 
Boxer outbreak in China. All this is extremely well worth 
reading. A man more accomplished at mere writing would 
have made more of it and robbed it of its simplicity. The best 
writers about the sea have, we think, not been the best seamen. 
The author of “Tom Cringle’s Log,” to which Sir Edward 
Seymour often refers, was not a sailor, and we suspect that 
Captain Marryat’s seamanship would not have compared with 
Sir Edward Seymour's. We notice with much interest that 
Sir Edward Seymour is opposed to the abolition of the 
R.M.L.I. and to the modification of the coastguard, and 
argues in favour of smaller ships. 

We observe a few slips. Sir De Lacy Evans wrote his name 
thus, not “de Lacy Evans.” The name of the builder of the 
Wolf Rock lighthouse was not W. Douglas, but James 
Douglass. Cooper Coles, on p. 412, should be Cowper Coles. 





CELTIC SURVIVALS.* 
Mr. Georce Henperson has followed up his valuable work 
on the Norse influence in Celtic Scotland with a study of the 
survivals of primitive belief and ctistom among the Celts. 
He casts his net wide, for he includes Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Brittany, and the Isle of Man in the area from which 
he collects his data, and his illustrations and parallels are 
drawn from the whole circle of anthropological research. A 
childhood spent in the Scottish Highlands is a good prepara- 
tion for such a task. “Some curious rites, which in under- 
tones I learned of long ago in the Highlands, came down 
through the native midwives, a breed that is now extinct so 
far as the old rites are concerned; it was the thought of 
understanding them in the light of the whole that first led me 
to make the attempt.” Mr. Henderson aims at more than a 
mere collection; he wants a Celtic Golden Bough, a “ psychical 
anthropology,” and he endeavours to read every survival in the 
light of comparative religion, He is well equipped for the 


work, for he is remarkably learned in folk-lore and 
anthropology, as well as in philology and its kindred 
sciences. Sometimes, indeed, his learning overweights 


him, and he tends, for the sake of quoting curious facts, 
to find parallels where there are none. In his explanations 
he has recourse sometimes to metaphysics, which seem to have 
been manufactured for the purpose. The arrangement of 
material in a work of this kind is always a difficulty. Mr. 
Henderson, in a praiseworthy effort to reduce chaos to order, 
has made three main divisions—the Internal Soul, the External 
Soul, and the Earthly Journey—an ingenious and interesting 
classification. But within these divisions it is hard to maintain 
continuity, and we think Mr. Henderson would have been 
wiser not to have attempted it. As it is he often deduces one 
thing from another so arbitrarily that the reader's sense of 
relevance is offended. For example, he is passing from 
medicine to love, and this is how he does it : 

“Yet man in the essence is one. Hence Healing embraces the 





* Survivals in Belief among the Celts, By George Henderson, M.A., Ph.D, 
Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, {[10s. net. ] 
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means that are moments in realizing his unity ; and such moments 


include the rites that unite (a) the human with the human, 
(b) the human with the divine. The former has its physical 
correspondence; on its psychical side it embraces love alike 
towards the human and the divine.” 

There is no merit in this fantastic bridge-building, and the 
book would have been better without it. 


In the first section, which deals with the “Internal Soul,” 
Mr. Henderson gives us many strange fragments of belief. He 
. finds. evidence that: the Celt, like the ancient Hebrew, regarded 
-¢he life as equivalent to the blood, and the soul as speaking 
through the blood. In the Highlands the last token of 
wespect for the dead was to touch the body with the finger, 
which signified that one was at peace with the deceased. This 
custom is a relic of the old ordeal upon the corpse of the 
murdered, for if the murderer should touch it blood flowed 
from the wounds. There are some interesting notes upon the 
strange custom of the couvade, under which “at the birth of 
a baby the husband was believed to suffer the pains of child- 
birth.” The belief is very widespread, being common in Tibet 
among other places, and there is no doubt that the thing was 
in many cases an actual fact. Mr. Henderson believes that 
this psychical peculiarity ‘is traceable to the idea of a spirit- 
part (or man-soul) leaving the parent and being thought of as 
found in the child ; the latter's gain was the father’s loss.” Still 
more curious is the belief that the bones of the dead could be 
a source of paternity. The Gille Dubh, a holy man, who built 
the first church at Kilmallie, had such a parentage, ‘ bred 
between the living and the dead,” like Brian the Hermit in 
the Lady of the Lake. The following section deals with the 
“ External Soul ” and the infinite number of shapes—hee, bird, 
beast, tree, stone—which the soul might take in its wander- 
ings. The bee-soul is one of the commonest, and legends are 
innumerable where a watcher sees a bee coming from the mouth 
of a sleeper. Witches are, of course, adepts at the transforma- 
tion, preferring especially the guise of hares and cats, and 
there is the beautiful tale of the fairy sweetheart, common to 
all Celtic literature, who follows her lover in the form of a 
white hind. How many stag-rites have not been connected 
with church worship throughout Britain, as in Camden’s tale of 
the stag’s head upon a spear, in St. Paul’s, London! The deer 
was one of the most respected disguises of the theriomorphic soul. 
The bull form gave rise to that most universal of Highland 
legends, the tale of the Tarbh Botbhre or the boobrie. This 
uncanny beast. was generally a water-bull, but occasionally a 
water-horee, or a monstrous water-bird, “larger than seventeen 
of the biggest. eagles.” Sometimes it was friendly to man. 
but generally it was rapacious and cruel. The stories about it 
seem to point to the idea that it was the abode of a spirit 
condenmed to such penance by way of punishment. The 
present writer has often met people who believed in the 
boobrie, and it is only a short timeago that people occasion- 
ally saw it. It wus specially common in Argyll and Upper 
Lochaber, but itis extinct now because of the heather-burn- 
ing, very long heather having been its resting-place. So at 
any rate says the Campbell of Islay MS. 

The third section, which Mr. Henderson calls “ The Earthly 
Journey,” is designed to illustrate some of the homelier 
customs of daily life. For example, “ it is not right fora woman 
to try and kindle a fire by fanning it with the skirt of her dress, 
The reason is that when our Lord was going to be nailed 
to the Cross, and the nails were being got ready, the smith’'s 
bellows refused to work, and the smith’s daughter fanned the 
fire with her skirt.” And again: 

“Tn Lochbroom a cat washing its face is an omen of its soon 
zetting either fish or flesh: as there isa danger of its fulfilment 
being brought about through the death by mishap of cattle or 
sheep, the cat is given a cuff to stop it and avert the evil.” 

Mr. Henderson records darker customs, such as the Taghairm, 
a sacrifice to invoke the Evil One, who when summoned was 
bound to answer truly every question. It was last per- 
formed in the Highlands, in Mull, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by two young Macleans. Live eats were 
roasted on a spit for four days and four nights, while the 
hierophants abstained from all food. They must take no 
notice of any interruption, even though all the cats in 
Scotland crowded into the place. There are records, too, of 
human sacrifice. Cattle madness, for example, was curable 
only by human bloed. A farmer in Kinlochewe attempted the 
cure by killing a wandering pedlar and procuring his heart, but 


aati 

though the cattle were healed th 
farmer’s family. ne ie te 

Many of the beliefs and customs in Mr. He 
survived till the other day. Even young men 
from their boyhood old fashions which now s 
away. The Highland world has changed very 
last thirty years. The wilder rites like human 
the sacrifice of bulls were extinct long ago, though the second 
was practised at Appleeross a century ago, and the first “= 
vives in the belief that to drink water from the skull of % 
dead man is a cure for epilepsy. Mr. Macdonald ? 
Applecross, writing in 1902, reported this custom as still 
extant in Torridon. The sacredstone only perished yesterda 
Thirty years ago when a man wanted to get rid of one of these 
stones he had to dig a hole into which it could drop, for it 
would never do to incur the resentment of the Spirits b 
breaking it up. Forty years ago at Loch Eck when a chil} 
was born the Bible was put under the mother’s pillow with a 
piece of silk from her marriage dress, and fire was carried 
thrice round the bed, as a protection against the fairies, No 
belief was more deeply rooted in Scotland than that of 
lustration by fire. The ordinary practice was to pass a child of 
eighteen months back wards and forwards eighteen times through 
a flaming hoop, The strangest survival of this rite is reported, 
not from the remote Highlands, but from douce Presbyterian 
Lanarkshire. The late Dr. Scott, the well-known ininister of 
St. George’s Church in Edinburgh, remembered seeing in his 
boyhood new-born infants passed through the fire, 
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THE TRIAL OF OUR FAITH* 


A very interesting sets of essays has just been published by 
Dr. Thomas: Hedgkin, The Trial of our Faith. Seme of the 
papers are historical and some theological—or we should per- 
haps rather say religious. All are written from the standpoint 
of the Society of Friends. A peculiar Quaker atmosphere 
pervades the whole book, an attitude of very wide religions 
sympathy which embraces upon the one hand those who seek 
shelter in the Roman Church and those who stand in reverent 
doubt outside all the Churches. As to these latter we read;— 

“Such souls will probably win their way back to faith, not 

through the Supernatural, but through the Spiritual, not through 
Paley-like weighings of the evidence for or against the miracles 
of the Gospels, but through a reverent contemplation of the 
character of our Master, meditating on the words which He spoke 
while He was on earth, and listening to the inward voice where- 
with He still speaks to the children of man.” 
Among the historical chapters we have most enjoyed the one 
on the Epistles of Ignatius and the one entitled “ Paganism and 
Christianity.” The letters of Ignatius, written just before his 
martyrdom, belong to the scanty Christian literature which 
ranks next in age after the New Testament. Ignatius was 
not an able man—of that all commentators are agreed—but 
he manages to draw a terribly vivid picture of a state of mind 
between natural fear and religious enthusiasm, and we shiver 
as we read the sentences which Mr. Hodgkin has seleeted for 
us. Condemned as a Christian to the wild beasts Ignatius set 
out for Rome under a guard of ten soldiers. “ From Syria 
even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by land and sea, 
by night and by day, being bound amidst ten leopards, even a 
company of soldiers,” he complains ; “I bid all men know 
that of my own free will I die for God unless ye should hinder 
me. I exhort you, be ye not an unseasonable kindness to me.” 
He ardently desires the martyr’s crown, yet he prays—with 
fearful recollections of martyrdoms he has witnessed—* that 
I may find them prompt.” Those who unconditionally con- 
demn Tertullian for declaring in his rage that he looked 
forward to seeing all persecutors in hell should read early 
Church history. 

Another scrap of early Christian literature of a totally 
opposite kind which was found only twenty years ago is also 
quoted by our author. It is a part of an apology for 
Christianity made by a Christian. who never dropped his 
philosopher’s gown, and is addressed to Hadrian or to his son, 
Antoninus Pius. Its probable date is not later than 150. 
Christians, he declares, “by going about and seeking the 
truth, as we have comprehended from their writings, are 
nearer io the truth and to exact knowledge than the rest of 
the peoples.” This apologist does not attempt to describe 
~* (1) The Trial of our Faith, and other Essays. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L,. 
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i -.1 doctrines, and evidently regards their religion 
pond a of the monotheistic Judaism divinely 
portentinet He describes their innocent and altruistic lives, 
the modesty of their women, and their extraordinary cheerful- 
“Traly this people is a new people, and there is some- 
divine mingled with it.” He concludes : “ Let all those, 
h to this gateway of light who do not know 


ness. 
thing 
then, approac 


od. : 
. Together with this book we find a reprinted lecture by the 


same author called “Human Progress and the Inward 
Light.. It is quite worthy to have found a place in the 


larger vol ume, 





THE ROMANTIC PAST.* 

Tue English race is not likely to give up either its faith in 
the advance of civilization or the moral restraints which that 
faith involves. It is not likely to cease to believe that self- 
control is a higher thing than self-indulgence. Therefore 
there is little fear that the theories set forth in Mr. Ralph 
Nevill’s first chapter will meet with any wide acceptance. And 
it must be added that, intenticnally or not, he guards his 
readers against such a danger by the stories he tells in illus- 
tration of his theme. They are stories, some historical, some 
gathered from the memoirs and gossip of past ages, mostly of 
a tragic kind, and generally dealing with that “ love distorted, 
love excessive,” of which Dante for all time saw the end. 
Hardly a tale among those the author has collected to prove— 
rather unnecessarily—that “ Love will still be lord of all” but 
carries with it a warning against the perils that lie in certain 
aspects of that lordship. 

Some of the stories are familiar enough, but itis true that 
as long as the world lasts people will read them over and 
over again. Of such are the leve-stories of the Revolution: 
the romances connected with Danton, with Billaud-Varennes, 
with Dumouriez, with Camille Desmoulins, and many 
more; of the sentimental side of Napoleon's life, especially 
as concerned with Countess Walewska; all the gossip 
and most of the scandal connected with Josephine and 
with Hortense; the tales, probably fiction, as Mr. Nevill 
acknowledges—in which case it might be well to let them 
die— which were told as to the morals of the poor 
young Due de Reichstadt. Of course it was to be expected 
that the histories of Byron and of Shelley would be found in 
this category, also of Count d'Orsay and Lady Blessington. 
Rather less unsavoury and less well known, perhaps, is the 
curious account of that Mrs. Grant, or Madame Grand, who, 
after various adventures, became the wife of Talleyrand. 
George Sand, naturally, is vividly drawn on that side of her 
nature which earned her the title of grande amoureuse. Balzac, 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, supply abundant material. By the by, 
the name of Mme. Juliette Drouet is twice, oddly and unfortu- 
nately, misprinted Juliette Adam. 

Mr. Nevill’s romantic chronicles are not by any means 
limited to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. History 
and legend of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance supply 
him with many a thrilling incident to prove that human 
nature, as to its ruling passion, is always the same. The old 
tales are more savage, the new more cynical or sentimental. 
Occasionally some instance of unselfish devotion, generally on 
the part of the sex Mr. Nevill professes to despise, sweetens a 
few pages, lightens the atmosphere, and shows the bright side 
of a subject which, on the whole, thus treated, narrowly fails 
of being both repulsive and monotonous. 





JOHN CHURTON COLLINS.+ 
THERE is plenty of good reading in this book. Mr. Collins 
kept a diary, and a clever man who does this and at the same 
time goes about a great deal and sees famous people must 
needs accumulate much good matter. We have, for instance, a 
little picture of Carlyle in his old age. We gather that Collins 
only saw him but once—some time after 1874, it would seem 
—and we wish that he could have played the Boswell to the 
old man. We have, too, an excellent story of how for once 
this master of invective was put to silence. He had been loud 
in his denunciation of Louis Napoleon. Robert Browning 
took him up: “Here,” he said, “was a man who ruled with a 





* The Romantic Past, By Ralph Nevill. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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firm hand, put down the Press, suppressed anarchy and noise, 
was a silent and practical despot—a man who illustrated all the 
qualities you teach us to respect—and how can you speak as you 
do of him?” Carlyle bad:no answer. But when we try to 
appreciate Churton Gollins himself we do not find the task 
very easy. Without doubt he was a great success in his own 
line. A more indefatigable and a more popular lecturer there 
never was. He was regularly connected with the University 
Extension Movement for twenty-seven years (1680-1907), and 
in that time delivered more than 3,000 lectures, and it would 
be safe to say that he never sent an audience away dissatisfied. 
And his works championed admirably his own method of 
working—to study English literature by help of a sound 
knowledge of the literatures of Greece and Rome. Never 
was he more pleased than when he persuaded Mr. Passmore 
Edwards to found a scholarship at Oxford which was to help 
in this direction. Mr. Edwards was always ready to give, but 
this particular object did not, we imagine, greatly appeal to 
him, and it must be reckoned as a great triumph to Churton 
Collins that he was persuaded. Nevertheless we see that he 
could make some curious mistakes, He writes of Swinburne, for 
instance : “ His knowledge of Greek is very imperfect”; “He was 
obliged to read the ‘ Ajax’ first ina Latinerib” ; “ I noticed hew 
sympathetically he immediately entered into the Greek as soon, 
as the Latin had made it clear.” Now this is quite incom- 
prehensible, as indeed the biographer points out, for Swinburne 
was a fine Greek scholar. A man compelled to use a Latin 
“crib” could not have written the fine elegiacs which precede 
the Atalanta in Calydon. Then Mr. Collins bad a passion for 
finding literary imitations in what were really coincidences, as 
if one were to affirm that Horace imitated his ursus vespertinus 
from the “ evening wolves” of Zephaniah. But these things do 
not lessen our pleasure in Mr. L. C. Collins’s excellent Life of 
his father. 





A GREAT RAILWAY ENTERPRISE* 
THIS is an age of “records” in things sportive and things 
serious; such in the railway line the surveyors, engineers, and 
bridge builders of the Grand Trunk Pacific may fairly claim 
to have accomplished, or to be on the point of aceomplishings 
The mechanical difficulties were enormous: some have been 
overcome by men, money, amd explosives ; some have been most 
ingeniously avoided; and, apart from the strictly mechanical 
obstacles, there was one yet more formidable—the arduous 
task of organizing the supplies along the route. What this 
has meant the railway builders of Europe, and even of Asia, 
can have but little idea; in North America itself other lines 
have not had the same number of rivers and swamps to cross. 
And there is something here to be said. The line is not as 
other lines. Throughout the grading of it the engineers have. 
had two aims ever in view—the obtaining of a grade which 
shall not exceed a rise of twenty-one feet in the mile against 
west-bound or east-bound traffic and the plotting of curves 
which shall not be under a certain radius. These ideals have 
been practically attained, but the attainment has cost the 
promoters three times as much as if they had been content 
with the steeper mountain grades to be found on other 
American lines. This is, indeed, a great feather in the com- 
pany’s cap! As for the Government they, too, have a 
“feather” of their own. It was Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
Cabinet which abolished the pernicious land-grant system, 
the plan of giving to railway corporations immense tracts of 
land. It is to be hoped that Canadians will not forget the good 
deed. 

Mr. Talbot might, we think, have brought us more into 
touch with the personnel of this great undertaking. We have 
much, perhaps too mruch, of figures; we have not a little 
repetition; yet, with all, we miss some faets which we 
should like to have—the dimensions of a tunnel, for 
instance. He has plodded on many a weary bush trail 
himself; perhaps he does not think that the story would 
be interesting; still he would have done well in giving 
a closer knowledge of the men who made the new trans- 
continental line first a possibility and then a fact. But ke 
helps us to realize the difficulties of the mountain section. 
Who would believe that for as much as sixty miles inland 
from Prince Rupert actually through the coast range the 
line is positively level? The track has simply been chiselled 














* The Making of a Great Canadian Railway, By F, A, Talbot. London: 
Seeley, Service and Co. [16s, net.) 
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out of the mountain face which forms the northern bank of 
the Skeena River or carried across indented bays on cause- 
ways. Yes; this has been, indeed, a “great railway enter- 
prise,” a veritable wonder of the world. 





MAGAZINES. 
WE deal in our leading columns with by far the most im- 
portant of the topical articles in the October Nineteenth 
Century—Mr. Edgar Crammond’s masterly survey of the 
financial difficulties of Home Rule. Mr. W.S. Lilly writes on 
“The Philosophy of Strikes,” condemning in no uncertain 
terms the excesses of the strikers. The recent strike in his 
opinion has shown four measures to be indisputably necessary : 
the creation of special tribunals to settle industrial disputes, 
the total abolition of picketing, the stern repression of 
disturbances of the public peace, and the acquisition 
by the State of the railways. We have so often given 
our reasons for thinking the nationalization of the 
railways to be a huge mistake that we shall not 
inflict them again on our readers. In our opinion, and 
not ours alone, the recent railway strike has given a great set- 
back to this movement.——The Rev. Cyril Emmet deals 
with “ Liberty of Criticism within the Church of England.” 
The peg on which his paper is hung is the case of Mr. Thomp- 
son, but he is not concerned to examine the soundness or 
unsoundness of Mr. Thompson’s opinions. His aim is rather 
to consider the teaching of history as illustrated in the last 
fifty years by the controversies which arose over Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures, Maurice’s ejection from his Professorship 
at King’s College, the Gorham case, Essays and Reviews, 
the condemnation of Colenso, the publication of Lux Mundi, 
and other attempts to repress heterodoxy. The article 
is very long, but there is no hesitancy about Mr. Emmet’s 
conclusions. The policy of repression, he declares, is always 
mistaken. Toleration does not imply approval, and the 
ferment of present-day thought, in religion as elsewhere, 
demands a wise suspension of judgment. Lastly, “our view 
of truth is dynamic not static. Our insight into the meaning 
of the Christian relation grows continually. We believe in 
the Holy Ghost, who not only spake by the Prophets, but, 
in accordance with the promise of Christ, reveals to each 
age of the Church aspects of truth which it could 
not bear before.” Lady Paget gives us a delightful 
budget of reminiscences headed “ When Florence was the 
Capital,” with graphic portraits and anecdotes of King Victor 
Emmanuel, Minghetti—7zl fanciullo eterno, as he was called 
because of his naif belief in goodness—Sir James Hudson, 
Count Usedom and his eccentric wife, and many others.—— 
Of Captain Mark Kerr’s exhaustive paper on Nelson’s much- 
debated Trafalgar Memorandum we can only say that it 
maintains, as against recent critics, that Nelson adhered to 
the plan which he had prepared months before, and explained 
to his admirals and captains; in short, that the Memorandum 
was carried out. General Frederick Maunsell, K.C.B., con- 
tributes “A Reminder of the Siege of Delhi from One who 
was Present.” As the senior surviving officer of the Royal 
Engineers who served under General Sir Alexander Taylor, 
G.C.B., he is chiefly concerned to make good the dying words 
of Nicholson: “ Taylor took Delhi, and if I live through this, 
the world shall know it,” and to explain how it came about 
that this fact was never fully brought out either in despatches 
or in any of the histories or narratives of the event.—— 
Miss Emily Hickey writes with enthusiasm, not untempered 
by criticism, of Robert Browning. It is curious, she notes, 
that he does not seem to have cared much for children, and 
she hazards the opinion that in this he resembled Shakespeare, 
in whose plays, with the exception of Arthur in King John, 
“nearly all the children are keen-witted, sharp-tongued folk.” 
——We may note, in conclusion, Lady Blomfield’s paper on 
“Our Moslem Sisters,” illustrating the advance of the 
feminist movement in Turkey from the appeal of a Turkish 
princess to her compatriots and co-religionists. The princess 
thoroughly sympathizes with a free educational policy for 
Turkish ladies, provided it Coes not offend against the rules 
of her religion, which she sh>ws to be actually most favour- 
able to her countrywoman, “ though centuries of misinterpre- 
tation have made them forget the broad and noble sphere 
which the founder of their faith fully intended them to enjoy.” 








editor abundant opportunities for abuse of Cobdenis 

“ Ambassador Bryce,” the white flag brigade, the weathercosk 
Press, and “our present damnable system ” of party politics, 
Ulster’s example is warmly commended, but we are warned 
that “ something suspicious occurred last autumn in connexion 
with Home Rule,” and all Unionists are advised to remain 
toujours en vedette. At the same time lavish praise ig 
bestowed on the Observer for its prescience and intrepidity 
But the violence of the editorial comments is eclipsed by on 
article headed “ The Champion Scuttler,” i.c., Mr. Balfour 
and signed “B. M. G.” According to the writer Mr. Balfour's 
services have been rendered, not to his own, but to the Radical 
Party, of which be bas become the chief asset. “The 
Unionist Party is condemned to impotence and powerless for 
good so long as it has as its nominal leader Mr. Balfour,” 
who is further charged with being in league with Mr. Asquith, ° 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, who writes on “The Tory 
Tradition,” at any rate abstains from the violent and puerile 
personalities which have unhappily become the rule in recent 
numbers of the National Review. His advice to the Nationa] 
Party is simple : “ The road to power as well as to office can only 
be found in the first instance in the study of the Law and the 
Prophets of Conservatism and by adhering to their doctrines, 
Let us drink copiously at the fount of Bolingbroke, Pitt, and 
Beaconsfield.” We are glad to see that in endorsing the 
counsel of Lord Robert Cecil, who recently observed that the 
first necessity of the Conservative Party is to be Conservative, 
he adds that the first duty of the Unionist Party is to be 
Unionist. And we readily own that there is a danger of 
overdoing magnanimity. 

“The tendency on our part to praise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home Secretary for merely performing the 
primary functions of government in a domestic crisis which has 
mainly been created by their own speeches in the country, and for 
the underlying causes of which they have no cure, was a piece of 
consideration entirely thrown away. The satisfaction expressed at 
seeing Mr. George rebutting Mr. Keir Hardie in the House of 
Commons was premature. The Minister went down to Wales a 
few days afterwards, and began his old game of setting class 
against class. Mr. George does more harm in ten minutes than 
Mr. Keir Hardie does in ten years.” 





It is a relief, however, to turn from the political to the 
literary and miscellaneous articles in the National Review. 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes one of his delightful 
eighteenth-century studies on “Garrick’s ‘Grand Tour,’’, 
suggested by the valuable monograph on David Garrick et ses 
Amis Frangais recently published by M. Hedgecock. Garrick 
was not only amazingly popular in Paris, but it is 
pleasant to learn that he did not forget his French 
friends. The legend that he came of noble French 
extraction is conclusively demolished: his immediate 
ancestors were frankly middle-class and commercial; “but 
Huguenot and Bordelais, with a dash of Irish vivacity from 
the maternal side, is by no means a bad histrionic blend.”—— 
Another excellent paper is that on “ Voltaire and his Age,” 
by Professor Pelham Edgar, in which, amongst many other 
interesting points, we may specially note the passages which 
deal with Voltaire’s talent for finance and the contrast between 
his humanitarian zeal and his contempt for the rabble-—— 
“ Voortrekker,’ who writes on “The Problem of South 
Africa,” propounds a drastic solution of the problem of 
Imperial Defence, i.e, to remove immediately all British 
troops in South Africa. “While they remain no action will 
be taken. ... The presence of troops in the country blinds 
the ‘man in the street’ to the necessity of protecting himself 
from within and without.” 

In the Contemporary Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree discusses 
“The Industrial Unrest ” from the point of view of a humani- 
tarian whose attitude towards the strikers is certainly non 
iniquus. Professor Bowley’s estimate that the number of 
industrial workers earning under 25s. a week is over one and 
a half million forms his starting point, and he proceeds to 
show by the aid of an actual working-man’s weekly budget 
what kind of life is possible for men receiving such wages. 
He lays stress on the uncertainty of regular employment 
under which the unskilled labourer suffers and on the lack 
of consideration and petty tyranny of overlookers. 
“Though probably most employers and overlookers treat 
their men considerately, this is not the case with them all.” 
Instances of harsh treatment are in his opinion not excep- 
tional. The working classes, he holds, are no better off for 





The “ Episodes of the Month” in the National Review are 
mainly devoted to the Canadian Elections, which afford th 
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tion. This line of argument—we say nothing of its cogency 
po only too familiar, but we suddenly come upon a new and 


cxrious piece of observation :— 
«A second reason for the present industrial unrest is to be 
i ing discrepancy between the standard of com- 
found in the growing : 

rt of the labouring classes and of the class just above them. 
While the man with 18s. to 25s. a week is still forced to spend it 

he would have done two decades ago, the man left with a small 

poten in after supplying the demands of physical efficiency can 
satisfy @ greater variety of desires every year. I need only 
remind the reader of the halfpenny newspapers, the extremely 
low prices of admission to excellent theatrical and musical enter- 
reek meares cheap excursions, cheap books, and facilities for thrift 
and insurance on attractive terms. Even apart from the wider 
range of choice in food and other necessaries, it may be said that 
the advantage which a family with 30s. a week has over one 
with £1 a week is greater than it ever was before. It is probable 
that even the luxury of the rich does not rouse in the labourer 
se acute a sense of the inadequacy of his own resources as the 
ter comfort and freedom from monotony enjoyed by the class 
just above him.” 
Mr. Rowntree also places education and the effects of hygienic 
propaganda amongst the causes of unrest. His conclusion is 
that “recognition” is inevitable and that employers will 
have to raise wages. This he admits may raise the cost 
of production for a time and lessen the return upon capital, 
but “improved methods of organization and new machinery 
will, in the great majority of industries, very soon bring 
it down again, at any rate to the old level.” How 
this is to be reconciled with that cardinal tenet of 
the new trade unionism—which he accepts—that hours and 
wages are to be regulated so as to make the work go round as 
wide a circle as possible, and to depress individual efficiency 
to the level of the least efficient, Mr. Rowntree fails to 
explain. —— Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., states: “The Case 
Against a Second Chamber” in a very significant paper. A 
non-elective body with veto powers is, in his opinion, out of 
the question, and as Liberals in general are unable to make 
out any rational case for an elective Second Chamber with or 
without veto powers, “ why cannot they make up their minds to 
do without one altogether?” He then continues :— 

“This question, which may seem surprising in view of the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to draft a Second Chamber scheme of some 
kind, takes on a new aspect when putin connexion with the coming 
problem of Home Rule, which has thus far been excluded from our 
discussion. Liberals, obviously, are bound to reflect that their 
Second Chamber principle, if they have one, ought to be applicable 
to the parliament they propose to confer upon Ireland; and, in 
the event of an extension of devolution to Scotland, Wales and 
England, to those parts of the Kingdom also. Is Home-Rule-all- 
cound to mean four sets of sectional parliaments, each with two 
Chambers, of which the second shall have either revising or veto 
powers? The development from the Home Rule Bill of 1886 to that 
of 1893 is significant of the rapid ripening of the problem. The Bill 
of 1886 provided for two “orders,” of which “the first,” number- 
ing 103, was to consist of 28 peers and 75 elected members, with a 
property qualification. The second order was to consist of 204 
elected members without a property test. The two orders were to 
deliberate and vote together ; but asa majority of either order could 
demand a separate vote, and a conflict was to resolve the question 
in the negative, the smaller or “ first” order had a virtual power 
of veto. In the Bill of 1893 all this was changed. The smaller 
body was to be a Legislative Council of 48, all to be elected, with 
a small property qualification; while the larger was to be a 
Legislative Assembly of ,103 elected members. They were not to 
sit together; but the veto power of the Council was limited to 
two years, whereafter a measure rejected by it was to be discussed 
and voted on by the two Houses together. The question now is, 
Shall the Home Rule Bill of 1912 repeat the provisions of that of 
1893? Most Liberals, surely, will answer that the question must 
be answered with an eye to future devolution for the other parts 
of the Kingdom. Do we want Second (or, in terms of Gladstone’s 
Kill, “ First”) Chambers for Ireland, England, Scotland, and 
Wales, plus a Second Chamber in the Central or Imperial Parlia- 
ment, plus the County Councils now existing in all four sections ? 
Lf the County Councils, like the Municipal and District Councils, 
can do their work satisfactorily without two Chambers, why should 
the sectional parliaments require them? And if these can be 
satisfactorily constructed as single Chambers, why need the 
Imperial Parliament have two ? 


We have to thank Mr. Robertson for unconsciously adding to 
the battery of arguments against Home Rule. “It is,” he 
observes, “‘a staggering reflection that if Gladstone could have 
carried his Home Rule Bill in 1886 he would have established 
in Ireland a Second Chamber which to his own judgment in 
1893 would have been highly objectionable.” Mr.C.E. Mallet 
sets forth the case for Reciprocity in an excellent article in 
which he insists that national influences and Canadian in- 
terests count for more than Preferential tariffs. On the 
annexation scare he writes with admirable point: “Alarmed 
Protectionists who are unwilling to trust Canadian loyalty may 








coniidently count upon Canadian pride. The theory that more 
trade with America must mean less affection for Great Britain 
is not only an idle illusion; it is an insult to the Canadian 
people.” But whatever decision Canada takes, no British party 
can dispute her right to take it. We could not interpose 
without violating one of the governing maxims of our Empire— 
fiscal freedom for our self-governing Dominions. ——The Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson waxes lyrical over the National Insurance Bill, 
and Sir Andrew Fraser appeals for support on behalf of the 
movement to raise £250,000 for the education of the Domiciled 
Community in India—i.e., for children of European descent, 
whether pure or mixed. We may also note Miss le Pelley’s 
reply to Mr. A. C. Benson's appeal to the heads of the Church 
to state how the Bible should be taught, and Dr. E. J. Dillon's 
striking tribute to the moderation, the unflinching courage, and 
the single-minded devotion to his sovereign and country of 
the late M. Stolypin. 

Writing in the Fortnightly Mr. Ellis Barker reviews the 
Morocco crisis. He shows how vacillating German policy 
has been in the past, and how it desires things, now hard to 
get, which it might have got easily some years ago. In 
trying to accomplish her aims Germany bas sought to attain 
them by threats, and her diplomacy has been blundering and 
uncertain, so much so that a university professor, writing in 
the Post, recently declared :-— 

“In Germany the conviction has become general that we are 
no longer capable of energetic effort, that our latest diplomatic 
action in Morocco is likely to become as miserable a failure as the 
numerous diplomatic actions preceding it. . . . We have no longer 
any confidence in those who direct our foreign policy. We have 
repeatedly changed our leading statesmen, but our vacillation, 
incapacity, and untrustworthiness have remained unaltered 
during the last twenty years.” 

The danger of the situation to us is, as Mr. Barker points out 
that a discredited diplomacy may seek to recover its prestige 
in another direction, and that we ourselves may be used as a 
lightning conductor. Such incidents as the sham interview 
with Sir Fairfax Cartwright, reproduced by all the semi- 
official newspapers of Germany, and articles like the one on 
“The True Hereditary Enemy,” which Mr. Barker quotes 
from the Standarte, are not hopeful indications, nor for the 
matter of that is Bismarck’s dictum that “ no great Power can 
be tied by the wording of a treaty which is opposed to 
the interests of the people.” ——“ Curio” writes his “ Thoughts 
on Unionist Discontents.” The article isa temperately worded 
plea for the assumption of the leadership of the Unionist 
party by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour is blamed 
for the ineffectualness of his leading, and the reason assigned 
for this is the fact that he has been willing to take advice 
from people whose outlook was wholly different from his own. 
“There is hope for a party when its leader makes a mistake, 
as long as it is his own mistake. But that party has no pro- 
spects in which the leader is constantly adopting policies and 
expedients which are alien to his whole temperament and 
abilities.” “Curio” traces the history ef the rejection of the 
Budget. A conjunction of the rising and setting stars of 
the Observer and Highbury proclaimed a forward policy, Mr. 
Balfour adopted it, but after delivering the blow returned to the 
Conservative attitude natural to himself. Even if we are thank- 
ful that Mr. Balfour did not continue to draw inspiration from 
the rashest of his followers, we can agree with the wisdom of 
the following remark:—* But if followers are often rash 
in giving advice, leaders are rasher still in bowing to 
dictates which consort ill with their own habits of 
mind. But rashest of all is the habit of taking counsel 
of one school in one month and acting upon it and 
then taking the advice of another school and acting 
on that to the utter ruin of both alternative policies 
suggested..—M. Maeterlinck writes of Death, and quotes 
Napoleon's saying that “the doctors and the priests have 
long been making death grievous.” There is something to be 
said for the writer's plea that doctors should not consider it 
their duty to prolong life for days or even hours where the end 
is inevitable; the difficulty, of course, comes in deciding that 
inevitability has been reached. M. Maeterlinck seems to con- 
sider that the religious attitude is merely of the medieval 
Dance of Death kind, and with the view taken by St. Paul he 
seems less acquainted. Annihilation is thus ingeniously dis- 
posed of. “To beable to do away with a thing, that is to say, 
to fling it into nothingness, nothingness would have to exist; 
and, if it exist under whatever form, it is no longer nothing- 
ness.”—Mr. Walter Sichel writes a sympathetic study of 
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Gilbert, under the extravagant title of “The English Aristo- 
pbanes,” and Miss Hallam Moorhouse gives us a picture of 
“ Nelson as seen in his letters.” 

Miss Gertrude Bell’s article in Blackwood, “ Asiatic Turkey 
under the Constitution,” is of great interest, especially at the 
present moment. Her view may be summarized as 
follows. In the remote places excellent work is being 
done by young and capable soldiers, who are reduc- 
ing the country to order, making life more secure, 
promoting education, and affording police protection without 
bribery. The civil administration is not quite so efficient, 
largely because the civilians have not had the advantages of 
foreign travel and education possessed by the soldiers. But 
when it comes to the central government Miss Bell is more 
doubtful. Local officials declare that now it is even more 
difficult to get questions referred to headquarters decided 
than formerly. In old days a bribe might ensure a hearing; 
now this means has been put an end to, and has not been 
replaced by a sufficiently effective administration. Miss Bell 
says:—“I came out of the Asiatic provinces convinced that 
Constantinopie was the stumbling-block in the path of 
progress, and what I saw and heard when I was there did not 
convert me to another opinion.” ‘The writer is severe on the 
subject of the Christians, who asked for the right to enter the 
army and now try to evade the responsibility, or when there 
desert. That difficulties should arise seems inevitable when 
we consider the past treatment of Christians, however regret- 
table now this state of things may be. The Armenians, we are 
told, have shown a manlier spirit, and enter the army in great 
numbers. An archbishop, one of Miss Bell’s great friends, 
told her that upon inquiry he found his people had nothing 
to complain of in the army, there being no difference made 
between them and the Moslems, and no jealousy or prejudice. 
The article concludes with this significant paragraph :— 

“How essential it is that the moral tone of the Christian 
populations should be raised we who know something of Asia can 
measure to the full. Their impotence provokes the attack which 
can be made without fear of reprisals. Massacre stands in Asia 
at the back of all our thoughts; it casts a shadow over all our 
predictions. We know the Christians to be helpless pieces in the 
political game. For wholesale massacre is not born of local 
conditions, it is instigated from without. And those of us who 
hold the Committee responsible for the terrible Cilician outbreak 
of two years ago (I speak with a conviction slowly and reluctantly 
acquired) dread lest, in the struggle for mastery at Constantinople, 
the Committee may once more cali upon that latent fanaticism 
which, in complete ignorance of the secret purpose which has 
roused it, will destroy confidence and wipe out hope. The struggle 
is now engaged. Those who wish well to the Ottoman Empire 
must desire to see it result in giving to the moderate liberal 
elements a preponderating share in directing the poltcy of the 
State, for they alone can find a solution to the difficulties with 
which Turkey is beset.” 

——“ Outside the pale of the law” is one of those stories which 
make the Englishman living at home realize the meaning of a 
chance paragraph in a newspaper relating to trouble on the 
Indian frontier arising out of raiders from the hills descend- 
ing into the lowland villages. Here we have not only the 
incident of the bandit and his followers being surrounded in a 
tomb, but also a description of the process which causes the 
formation of these lawless bands. Adventurous spirits in 
border villages get into trouble with the authorities and take 
to the hills, where they join together under a leader, and 
attach themselves toa tribe. From their mountain security, 
and with local knowledge of their old homes, they descend both 
to plunder and pay off old scores, till the fate described in the 
story overtakes them. Mr. Vernéde recounts the incidents of 
a day when he accompanied the Collector on a visit to a 
Bengalee school when the prizes were given away. On the 
road rivers had to be passed swarming with crocodiles, of 
which the writer gives a horrible description. At one place as 
many as fifty were seen lying on the banks together, and the 
Collector estimated that in his district inone yearthree hundred 
people were devoured by these creatures, The prize-giving 
was accompanied by speeches by eminent local Babus, and 
when all was over the Collector received a present of fruit and 
the following letter from the schoolmaster, which began : — 

“ God Save our District Magistrate! 

“ Hounoured Sir,—I beg you to accept as kindly gift in departing 
5 pomegranate fruits, 5 oranges, 2 doz. walnuts, and 1 bottle of 
hair lotion. The latter is restorative to hair, and invaluable after 
much toil to weak brain.” 

In Musings without Method is to be found a thoughtful 
study of “ Macbeth ” and some reflections on the performances 











now taking place of the play in London. The estinsmeniie 
that once again the vicious procedure of swampmg the d 
in the staging has taken place, as, indeed, it is done 


Shakespeare productions at His Majesty's Theatre. ree 
delayed so that processions and dances may encumber the 


play, and the vast and misplaced ingenuity of the produe 
merely results, as the writer says, in achieving a series ~ 
Academy pictures; to be able to suggest such a comparison 
indicates what a “deep damnation” the actor-manager has 
prepared for himself. The verdict of the critic is that he 
regrets “the elaborate production of ‘Macbeth’ the more 
because if Sir Herbert Tree had rid himself of his encum- 
brances, and had realized that the art of drama is higher than 
the art of tableaux vivants, he might have given us the best 
‘ Macbeth’ of our generation.” 


The theme of Mr. Wharton Metealfe’s article in The United 
Service Magazine is the relation of sea power to human pro- 
gress. It is, of course, very difficult in such a case to decide 
which is cause and which effect: whether the Elizabethan 
seamen made the intellectual and material development of 
England, or whether they were products of a sudden ana 
general stimulation of national vigour. All the same the 
survey in this article is an interesting one, showing as it does 
the connexion between such men as Drake, Hawkins, and Blake 
and the national greatness of the times in which they lived, 
“Denkmal” continues his study of the Waterloo campaign : 
on this occasion he treats of the loss of time by Napoleon on 
June 16th. The Emperor's strategy hinged on attacking the 
Allies before they could join forces; hence the avoiding of 
delay was all important. The difficulty is to aceount 
for the loss of time which occurred. The writer of the 
paper considers that, though some allowance is to 
be made for faulty staff work, the real cause was 
Napoleon’s false estimate of Wellington’s character—— 
Dr. Miller Maguire gives us an account of the generalship 
and intellectual qualities of Montecucculi, the Italian in the 
service of the Empire who opposed Turenne. Montecuceuli 
was an instance of a man who had made a profound study of the 
eternal laws of strategy in the abstract and then put them 
into practice with suecess.——“ Ex-Non-Com.” writes of 
“Soldiers and Strike Duty.” He says that the great self- 
restraint habitually shown by the troops upon this most highly 
uncongenial duty arises from the fact that they feel so 
strongly the inequality of the struggle—rifles against stones. 
He thinks that soldiers would be glad if the strike leaders’ 
threats to arm the mob were carried out, not only because the 
weapons would be probably most dangerous to the strikers 
themselves, but it would take away the natural dislike of 
soldiers to firing on unarmed men. The writer is very strongly 
of opinion that soldiers on strike duty should be under the 
same conditions of pay and allowances as if they were on 
active service. 





NOVELS. 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. 
“As a matter of fact,” observes Ulick Adare to the heroine of 
Dan Russel the Fox, “ there’s no such thing in literature as a 
sporting novel. The two things are incompatible; sport is 
like Aaron’s serpent. Itis the master passion in the breast, 
and it swallows all the rest. Sentiment, romance, character, 
even humour, they simply don’t exist where sport is concerned.” 
This is a formidable indictment, but then Ulick Adare, though 
a man of great perception, was not an impartial witness. It is 
true he was an excellent snipe shot, and appreciated the 
charms of the country. But he was not a bunting man; he 
went to meets on a bicycle, and he was more preoccupied with 
the quest of the sovereign word than the chase of “ Dan 
Russel.” Anyhow his criticism has been triumphantly 
refuted by the authors of the R.M. They have written a 
sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, and even 
romance, andthey have written it, moreover, in their inimit- 
able sty:e, at once vivid, easy, and terse—a combination which 
can only be reached by taking infinite pains. They can 
condense more in three lines —often three words—than 
most novelists can in a page. The quality of the 
furniture of Mrs. Delanty’s house is perfect!y summarized in 
the words “meretricious discomfort.” The manner of the 


* Dan Russel the For, 
Methuen and Co, [6s.] 





By E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross. London: 
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underbred, finespoken M.F.H. is bit off to a nicety as “ treacle 
ai pomp.” The indolence and good nature of an Trish house- 
maid are laid bave in a luminous phrase of Mrs. Fitz-Symons: 
“[ have one this minute, a great, good-natured slob of a girl, 
that'd sit up all night with you if you were ill, and if you were 
well maybe she wouldn’t get out of her bed at all.” The same 
Jady—a priceless conversationalist—regarded her younger son 
with “a rallying yet protective eye.” Mrs. Delanty, when she 
frst came to live in the neighbourhood, reminded one of the 
residents of a French marquise; then Mr. Fitz-Symons, the 
man of “treacle and pomp,” summarized her as “ Continental- 
looking, but a perfect lady”; but “all similes had been 
extinguished by the discovery that she was the daughter of a 
County Limerick butter merchant, and had closed her educa- 
tional career by running away, at the age of seventeen, with 
a Tipperary horse-dealer.” Mrs. Delanty, we may add, was 
one of a family of nineteen, and “ what coulda large and simple 
young man from England, with a slow-moving logical mind, 
do against one of a family of nineteen buccaneers, whose skill 
of the tongue had been matured in that incomparable school 
of wits, Irish third-rate society ? ” 

These condensed comments, packed full of suggestion, make 
every page a joy to the reader, but the descriptive and 
narrative passages are not less happy in this luminous 
quality. What could be more vivid, for example, than the 
account of Katharine’s return to consciousness after a bad 
fall from her horse ? 

“The mare gave a ponderous. swerve, mixed up with a buck, a 
complicated manenvre, in the course of which she contrived to 
cross her forelegs. Katharine felt the rough grey mane in her 
face, and then the ground seemed to Ay up to meet her, and she 
was aware of some vast, yet remote, shock of impact. It was not 
at all unpleasant. This Katharine explained over and over again 
in a dark place, where people were talking far away in midget 
voices, and there was a pulse in the darkness. An epoch of 
some kind occurred, a long epoch, and the place was less dark. 
Something under her cheek was harsh and uncomfortable; it was 
drab and annoying, with a herring-bone pattern in it, and a watch 
was ticking loudly quite near. With a great effort she opened 
her eyes ; something was between her and the sky, something that 
at first presented itself in the form of spinning concentric circles 
of azure Ilue, and black, and orange. It steadied down gradually, 
and presently became the face of Ulick Adare. Katharine gazed 
up at it, and said very clearly and slowly— How much the mental 
consciousness is in advance of the physical !’” 

The last sentence gives a clue to one side of Katharine’s some- 
what complex character. Here we have a capable, highly 
educated young woman—an orphan of considerable means 
—who suddenly succumbs to the Passion of the Chase, 
Joining forees with her cousin, Mrs. Masterman, a clever, 
somewhat worldly young grass widow, she rents a house in 
Munster for the hunting season, and, with Mrs. Delanty, the 
buccaneering widow already mentioned, as her monitress-in- 
chief, she exchanges the joys of culture and Queen's Hall con- 
certs for the soviety of horse-coping buckeens and the primitive 
delights of the Irish sporting countryside. Half-way on the 
road to becoming a blue stocking, she is rapidly converted 
into an Amazon, and the process of conversion gradually 
detaches her from the influence of her friend Ulick Adare, 
We are sorry for Ulick, who is far from being a milksop, but 
in a hunting country at this stage of Katbarine’s career he 
inevitably compares unfavourably with John Michael Fitz- 
Symons, the half-brother and submissive henchman of the 
Master. John Michael rides like a centaur—“ as if he were 

sewn to the saddle”—he knows all the ills that horse and 
hound flesh are heir to, he is good-looking, modest, and 

desperately shy. Katharine, smitten with the furor venaticus, 
falls headlong in love with the young centaur, seeing in him 
the incarnation of simplicity, courage, and all the primi- 
tive virtues. The raillery of her cousin only defeats its aim, 
and but for the indiscretion of John Michael’s mother there 
is no knowing how Katharine’s infatuation might have ended, 
though readers will differ in the interpretation of the dénoi- 
ment, On this point we hesitate to pronounce a decided 
opinion, since the story is not a well-rounded, full-length 
romance, but only an episode in the life of Katharine, who 
announces her intention of returning to the danger zone on 
the last page but two. But we can heartily and gratefully 
congratulate the authors on the superlative quality of the 
entertainment they have given us in Dan Russel the Fox. 

Their gallery of Irish portraits, drawn from the quick, already 

extensive and brilliant, has been richly enlarged by at least 
haifa dozen personages, gentle and simple, who vie in their 





irresistible appeal to our affection and interest with Flurry 
Knox, the Slipper, Mrs. Cadogan, the Major, aud Philippa. 





The Rajah. By F.E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The 
Rajah of Shivapet comes to England, and learns at Eton and 
Oxford English ways. He is called back to govern his native 
State, and takes with him as his secretary Ted Dersingham, 
inheritor of an old family estate, “impoverished by the land-tax 
and death dues ”—scarcely “land-tax” we should say. With Ted 
Dersingham goes his sister Pauline. Here are the materials of 
which the author of Caste and Creed makes the skilful use which 
we might expect from her. The picture of the life in the harem 
ruled by the four “mothers” of the Rajah, or, rather, by 
the senior of them, is wonderfully vivid. Indeed, all the details 
of the story make a strong impression, as we read. What 
Western mind can understand that an Eastern prince may 
positively displease by being too easy of access? He should make 
difficulties that the final granting of the favour may more gratify 
the suppliant; he should keep him waiting at the palace gate that 
all may know that he is to be honoured with an audience with the 
* Presence.” 

The Unknown God. By B. L. Putnam Weale. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Putnam Weale describes a Mission in China, 
and does not surprise us by giving it a very unlovely aspect. Tho 
head of the Mission has good qualities, but is fatally irresolute; a 
vicious subordinate is scheming to supplant him; the scanty 
company of converts has neither enthusiasm nor courage. Then 
there comes a time of severe trial, an attack by a frantically 
hostile mob. All this is described with great force by one who 
impresses the reader by his manifest knowledge of the country. 
But is the picture true? Possibly so in this or that individual 
instance, but, as a whole, it is contradicted by a great multitude of 
witnesses. We venture to say that in the whole history of 
Missions there is nothing that surpasses the successes that have 
been achieved of late years in China; nowhere have missionaries 
been more devoted, nowhere converts more stanch, 

ReapabiEe Nove s.—Cynthia Charrington. By Mrs. G. de Horne 
Vaizey. (Casselland Co. 6s.)—A good story, though the heroine 
does not interest us as much as does Beth, the lady of all work.—— 
Lord Stranleigh, Philanthropist. By Robert Barr. (Ward, Lock 
and Co. 6s.)—Quite an amusing book, though we finish it with- 
out quite understanding Lord Stranleigh. The Cardinal. By 
Newton V. Stewart. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—<A picturesque 
story of medimwval Italy.——The Woman Wins. By Robert 
Machray. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A story of the “Comedy 
of Errors.” Good, though one wonders why no one guessed tho 
true solution. The Kingdom of the World. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The surprise of the tale is of the most 
audacious kind; we must not even hint at it; the scenery is 
admirably pictured. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WIEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.) 


The Eschatological Question in the Gospels. By Cyril W. Emmet, 
M.A. (T. andT. Clark. 6s. net.)—This is a volume of essays, partly 
republished from the Expositor and other periodicals, partly new, 
the essay, in six chapters, which gives a title to the volwme, 
appearing for the first time. The main question dealt with in 
this is, How are we to take the utterances of Jesus about His own 
coming again and the end of the world? Are they, as some would 
say, the dominant part of His teaching? Is the Gospel, so far as 
it is a moral code, something devised to meet an instant need, not 
to regulate a permanent society? (We are to give to everyone 
that asks, beeause the social order which such a rule would cer- 
tainly break up is about to disappear.) Mr. Emmet owns the 
difficulties of the subject. There are words which can hardly 
be explained away, and it is quite certain that some such belief 
gained very wide acceptance in the early Church. Of the other 
essays we would especially commend to our readers that on the 
Resurrection, a criticism of M. Loisy. 





In the “Revised Version for the use of Schools” (Cambridge 
University Press) we have The Revelation of St. John the Divine, 
edited by G. H. 8S. Walpole (1s. 6d.). Bishop Walpole takes the 
date to be the last years of Domitian, and the author to be the 
Apostle John (Dr. Moffatt in his Introduction to the Literature of 
the New Testament accepts the date but doubts the authorship). 
Generally the book seems suited to its purpose, though, indeed, 
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we can hardly suppose that the Apocalypse can commonly be used 
in schools. Meanwhile we may quote for the benefit of those who 
lose no opportunity of belittling the Revised Version some words 
from the Preface by the General Editor :—“ The Revised Version 
has to some extent superseded the need of annotation on the 
books of the New Testament as far as the meaning of words and 
phrases is concerned.” That testimony—no witness could be more 
competent than Mr. Arthur Carr—ought to go a long way. 





Adam Mickiewitz, the National Poet of Poland. By Monica M. 
Gardner. (J.M. Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Pcland seems not 
to have produced her national poet till she had ceased to be a nation. 
Adam Mickiewitz was born in 1790—three years after the second 
partition of Poland—in Lithuania, part of the Russian portion 
of the spoil, For some little time the Lithuanian Poles were 
sufficiently happy. Russia left them alone, and, in common with 
their countrymen elsewhere, they had great hopes of what 
Napoleon would do for them. These hopes rose to their highest 
when the Grande Armée marched into Russia, and fell when the 
miserable relics came back—Adam was an eye-witness of the 
retreat, which passed by his father’s home. He spent four years 
(1815-1819) at the University of Wilna and four more as a 
schoolmaster at Kowno. In 1823 he was arrested on a charge 
of conspiracy. Things went better with him than with many 
of his comrades, for he had friends in high places. The sentence 
was banishment to Russia. A book which he wrote, Konrad 
Wallenrod, brought him into suspicion, and he had to leave Russia 
in haste to avoid Siberian exile. This was in May, 1829. In the 
Polish rising of the next year he took no part--why is not very 
clear except that he seems not to have been a man of action. In 
1839 he was appointed to the Chair of Latin at Lausanne : this he 
resigned to take a professorship at the Collége de France in Paris. 
Here he fell under the influence of a certain mystic teacher of the 
name of Towianski. The faith of the “'Towianists” is not easily 
intelligible, but we gather that the cult of Napoleon was part of it. 
The end of his life saw a wild attempt to raise a Polish legion 
which was to work the salvation of the country. He died in 
Constantinople in his fifty-eighth year. Miss Gardner analyses 
Mickiewitz’s poems, and gives plentiful extracts from them. 
These are not without interest, but we wish that she could have 
seen her way to giving them in a poetical form. A mere transla- 
tion of verse cannot possibly do it justice. We have, however, to 
thank Miss Gardner for a valuable book. 





The Naga Tribes of Manipur. By T. C. Hodson (Macmillan and 
Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Manipur is a region, some hundred and twenty 
miles from N. to S. and over eighty from E. to W., lying to the 
N.W. of Mandalay. Mr. Hodson knows the country well in 
virtue of a long residence, and has studied all the literature avail- 
able that concerns it. These qualifications give the book a 
value which it would be difficult to exaggerate. The author 
leaves nothing untouched. He knows the people—peoples we 
should rather say, for several tribes inhabit the district—as they 
are, their beliefs, their customs, their habits of life. As we read 
we are struck with the elaborate character of their social order. 
This is, of course, a common phenomenon, but it would not be 
easy to find an example more striking than is to be seen in the 
hill tribes of Manipur. Another impression is of the change 
wrought by British rule. Of course we do not interfere, but the 
effects are to be seen. Here is an instance which is not less signifi- 
cant because it is amusing. Some of the Tangkhuls tattoo their 
women. The clans who do so had a great reputation for fierceness, 
and a tattooed woman was in request as a wife. Noone harmed her 
for fear of being called to account by her relatives. But the Paz 
Britannica is so effective that the ladies have lost this artificial 
value. Then, again, the same tribe had a way of turning the 
parents out of the house when the sons marry. Now the house- 
tax, which, after all, is an enlightened way of raising money, 
makes them hesitate. Generally the tax is driving the tribes back 
to the primitive habit of a common dwelling from which they 
were emerging.——The Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Aus- 
tralia. By Gerald C. Wheeler, B.A. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—-The student will find not a few curious parallels in Mr. Wheeler’s 
book to what he has been reading in the volume noticed above. 
Mr. Wheeler regards his subject from a somewhat different stand- 
point. His personal experience is not, of course, to be compared 
with that of the Indian official, but his work is well worth study. 
There are many interesting things in it, some of them touching our- 
selves more nearly than might be expected, as Professor Wester- 
marck puts it in his preface, “There has been something like an 
anticipation of the Geneva Convention even in the Australian bush.” 
It is in Queensland that the Australian native is to be seen to the 
best advantage, and it is natural, therefore, that he should be 
specially described in Two Representative Tribes of Queensland, by 
John Mathew, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s, net.)—Mr. Mathew has 





much that is interesting to say about racial quest} P 
much linguistic information. Chapters wh. cada ~ a 
Organizations,” “ Religions ’—these Queenslanders seem to ha 

some conception of a Supreme Being—and other kindred nati 
——Among the Tribes in South-West China. By Samuel R. Clans 
(Morgan and Scott. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Clarke writes out of the ken” 
ledge acquired during a long term of missionary work in cu, “44 
The special field with which he deals is a reg’on largel = 
habited by non-Chinese tribes. Mr. Clarke considers the mn : 
to be about equally divided between Chinese and non-Chinese 
elements. Manners and customs are treated of, but naturally the 
chief interest relates to the missionary work. The Prospects of 
thisare hopeful. In China as in India the less civilized tribes are 
more easily approached. Gold Coast Palaver. By Louis P 
Bowler. (John Long. 2s.)—This is a readable little book fren 
which something may be learnt about negro ways and character, 








The History of Gruffydd ap Cynan: Weish Text with Translation 
and Notes. By Arthur Jones, M.A. (Manchester University 
Press. 6s. net.)—Gruffydd ap Cynan, whose name will not be found 
in some places where it might be expected, was King of North 
Wales foran uncertain period in the second half of the eleventh 
and the first half of the twelfth century He was born in Ireland 
in 1055, his father, who was rightful king, being then in exile, 
made attempts to recover his throne, and after a stormy period, 
part of which was spent as a prisoner in Chester Castle, ho 
settled down into as much peace as a Welsh throne permitted 
and died at the unusual age of eighty-two. His life is here 
given in Welsh and English. The tradition is that it was 
written by a Bangor monk, and internal evidence seems to 
show that it is earlier than Strongbow’s invasion of Ireland 
Gruffydd was intimately connected with Ireland : his mother was 
an Irish princess, and he was helped in his efforts to recover his 
throne by Irish auxiliaries. It is scarcely likely, therefore, that 
an event so important should have been left unnoticed. It must 
be said, however, that the historian, whoever he was, kept very 
closely to his subject. The picture we get of Welsh affairs is not 
exactly pleasing. Incessant feuds, carried on with the greatest 
savagery, form the main part of its history. Gruffydd was “a 
pious man after his fashion.” The “fashion,” however, seems to have 
included, not only the barbarities just spoken of, but a numerous 
brood of illegitimate children. It also permitted the attempted 
surrender of a kinsman who had sought shelter and sanctuary. 
Mr. Jones does not attempt to conceal his faults, but urges that 
he did some service to his country. Whether it would not have 
been happier if it had submitted to its powerful neighbour a 
century or so before it did he does not pretend to determine. 
Gruffydd was succeeded by Owain, father of the mythical Madoe, 
discoverer of America. 





What Matters. By the author of “Honoria’s Patchwork.” 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The author knows how to write an 
essay, and this knowledge stands high amongst literary achieve- 
ments. The first three chapters are on “Values,” and have 
suggested the title of the volume. “Everything matters” and 
“nothing matters” are the two notes of thought in this subject, 
and dwellers in the middle world, that is, most of us, find not a 
few doubtful cases. Then we read about social subjects, about 
street music, of which we should be as tolerant as is our author 
if only it were played on the other side of the house, about certain 
books and about London sights, and a variety of other subjects. 
Our author always writes with ease, and the reader does his part 
also easily—not an invariable consequence by any means. Finally 
we have quite a pretty little love story, the hopeless passion of a 
man of low degree for a well-born maid. We read of a difference 
of opinion about what is described as a favourite text, “ Jesus wept.” 
A friend whom our author names “Psyche” told her that the 
original é3dxpuoe is badly translated by the words, and that it 
really means “tears fell”—not of lamentation but indignation. 
This is all wrong. The word means tears of quiet sorrow ; what 
“Psyche” was thinking of is expressed by tAavoev (Luke xix. 41, 
when Christ comes in sight of Jerusalem). Thayer, i his 
“ Dictionary of New Testament Greek,” says “ daxpvew means ‘to 
shed tears, weep silently,’ xAalew to weep audibly,” adding. 
explanations of four other terms. 
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October 2nd, 1911, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





_-—————— 
Arbitrations and Awards, By various Authors, 8V0 .............+ Sqoe ) net 5/0 
Ash (E.), Nerves und the Nerveus, cr 8V0 .............++ ... (Mills m) net 5,0 
Atteridge (A. W.), Famous Modern Battles, 8vo 5/0 
Baldry (A. L.), Practice of Water Colour Painting, roy 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Baldwin (Mrs, A.), Afterglow, 12mo (Methuen) net 3/6 
Buroda (My uharini) and Mitra (8. M. ), The Position ‘of, Women in Indian 
Life, cr 8vo ...... .....(Longmans) net 5/0 
Fartlett (L. Re-), The Coming Order, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) net 2/6 


Bendall (G.), The Progress of Mrs. Cripps- “Middiemore, “er 8vo... (Lane) 6/0 


Bennett (A.), The Feast of St. Friend, er 8vo... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
bird (M. M.), Woman at Work, cr 8v0 i siaheianaaeinies (Chapman « Hall) net 5/0 
Black (8. C.), Building of a Working Chureh, er Svo ....(Revell) net 3/6 


Blomfield (R.), History of French ~, ~yyungenade 2 vols. r er (Bell) net 50.0 


Bluebell and Heather. By Coila, er 8vo ......... - Ouseley) net 3/6 
Brooktield (C, E.), Jack Goldie, er 8vo_ .. magnate (Duckworth) 50 
Brown (M. C,), Mar Tudor, Queen of France, gi een wae net 10/6 
Buckland (W. W.), "Tanity in Roman Law,8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 


Cantell (M. T.), Reinforced Concrete Construction, Eleme aie Course, 
Sk, Oe (Spon) net 46 
Cauziani (C.), Costumes, Traditions, and Songs of Savoy, 4to 
(Chi itto & Windus) net 21/0 
Collins (W. W.), Cathedral Cities of Italy, 8vo ...............(Heinemann) net 16/0 
Conrad (J.), Under Western Eyes, cr 8Vo ................. (Methuen) 60 
Cornford (L, C.), Troubled Waters, cr 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 6,0 
Cowper (F.), Yachting and Cruising for Amute urs, er 8vo 
(L. U. Gill) net 5,0 
+. (Bell) net 6,0 
(Spon) net 5/0 


Crane (W.), William Morris to Whistler, cr 8vo 
Durling (C. R.), P. yrometry, cr 8vo... atittaapiiagh 
DD’ Auvergne (M. } .), Tarnished Corone ts, Gs occesas Laurie) net 26 
Davidson (G.), Pinafore Tales, roy vo . (Sands) net 2,6 
Dickinson (E.), The Art of Listening to and ‘Appree iating Good Music, 


_ Ww. 


60 


er 8vo ; (W. Reeves) 
Dinga (S. , W holly Without ‘Morals, er 5vo (Duckworth) 6/0 
Doyle (J. A), Essays on Various Subjects, 8vo .. (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Edwards (Miss B.), In the Heart of the Vosges, vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 106 
Feuvre (Amy Le), Tested, er 8vo (Partridge) 5,0 


(Heinemann) net 7/6 
(Maemillan) net 10,0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
(itod ler & Stoughton) net 76 


Fraser (L.), India under U urvon and After, rey Svu 
Frazer (J. G.), The Dying God, 8vo ... . 
Freeman (R, A.), The Eye of Osiris, ¢ r #vo0 
Garvice (C.), A Farm m Creamland, 8vo 


Green (J. B.), Law for the American Farmer, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 66 
Grew (E. & M. 8.), The English Court in Exile, James LL. at Saint-Germain, 

PIDs scacnsebi cuiaebcncanssnspensnctannacie : her & Boon) net 15,0 
Grier (5. C.), The Keeper of the Gate, er 8vo... : . Blackwood) 6/0 


Harrison (F.), Within a Year, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 36 


Haveli (BE. B), The Ideals of Indian Art, roy Svo a ~ (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Haydon (A, “id ), The Trooper Police of Austri ilia, 8vo (A. Melrose) net 10/6 
Hazeltine CH. D.), The Law of the Air, 8vo (Hod: ivr& Stoughton) net 50 


liertord (O.), The Kitten Garden of Verses, roy l6mo (Bickers) net 36 


Hilda Cowham’s Blacklegs and others, roy Svo ..(Routledge) net 3/6 
Hobart (H. M.), The Electric Propulsion ‘of Ships, 8vo . (Harper) net 5,0 


Hope (E. P.), ‘he Ways of the Heart, cr S8vo 
Howell (.), Mrs. Charteris, er vo .... - 
Huefier (1. M.), The Critical Attitude, 8vo ... 
fHullah (A.), A Little History of ec sactand eee 
lu Friendship’ s Name, l2mo......... g (Truslove & Hanson) net 2/6 
James (H.), ‘ihe Outery, er 8 (Methuen) 6/0 
Jones (E, A,), The Old Eng ‘lish Plate of the Eimpe ror of Russia, folio 

(W. H. Smith) 105/0 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
ices (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
.(Duckworth) net 5/0 

(E. Arnold) net 5/0 


Jones (J. D.), The Hope of the Gospel, er Svo ..f Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Jordan (H.), The Joyous Wayfarer, cr 8vo ... Blackwood) 6/0 
Kendim (B. , Eastern Songs, er 8vo (Ww. Gia kwood) net 5/0 
Lehmann (R. C.), Sports smen and Others, er 8vo (K. Paul) net 3/6 


vnon Benham), edited by E. D. Baxter, 


Letters he Peter Lombard (The) ((: 
(Mac millan) net 3/6 


vr Sv 


Leys (i. A. W. ), The Device of the Black Fox, cr 8vo (Milis & Boon) 6,0 
Lovgstatfe (J. L.), Old Henry, er #vo : (G. Allen) 6/0 
Low (BE. B.), With Nu rpoleon at Waterloo, roy 8vo ... (EF. Grifliths) net 15.0 
Lucas (R.), The Cheerful Day, er dvvo ... aaitiee (A. L. Humphreys) net 5/0 
MeCarthy ‘wD. A.), A Round ‘of Rime s, l2ino : ... (Low) net 3/6 
Met ‘arthy (D, A.), Voices from Erin and Other Poems, 12n0...... (Low) net 3/6 
Mue lonald (R. M, ), Danger Mountain, cr 8vo (Unwin) 5/0 


MaclInnes (A. G.), Recollections of the Life of Miles MacIunes, '8vo 
(Longmans) 7/6 





Macnamara (R. W.), Spinuers in Silence, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Mantegna and the Italan Preraphaelite Engravers, 8vo...(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Marriott (C.), The Romance of the Rhine, 8vo ... . ..(Methuen) net 10.6 
Mercier (C. A.), Conduct and Its Disorders Biologically Considered, 8vo 

(Mae millan) net 10/0 
Millington (P.), A Homeward Mail, cr 8vo .................. — & Elder) net 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Fairies Afield, cr 8vo ..... < (Macmillan) 3/6 
Morris (R.), When a Man’s Married, cr 8V0 ................00008 ..( Nash) 6/0 
Munro (H. H.), The Chronicles of Ciovis, er 8vo..... ate (Lane) 6/0 
Nearing (5S.), Wages in the United States, cr 8vo......... “(Mae millan) net 5/6 


Nicol (Sir W. R.), The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts, vol. 2, ito 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 25/0 


Nicol (Sir W. R.), W. G. Elmslie: a Memoir, 12mo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Palmer (W.8.), Pilgrim Man, 12mo..............c00.000000008 (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Parry (E. A.), Judgments in Vacation, 8v0.................. (Smith & Eider) net 7/6 





Peabody (J. P.), Book of the Little Past, roy 8vo .. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Peabody (J. P.), Marlowe: a Drama, cr 8vo .. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Peabody (J. P.), The Gingies Leaves, lSmo..... on (Longmans) net 2.6 
Pedrick (G.), Manual of Heraldry, cr 8V0 .............0000+5 (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Piesse (A. C. >, Lameness in Horses, &vo ..... (C _ Pub. Co.) net 3,0 
Proctor (H.), Evolution and Regeneration, cr Svo . N. Fowler) net 26 
Rice (C. Y.), The Immortal Lure, cr 8vo (Hod “te c Stoughton) net 50 
Richards (H. G.), Richard Somers: a Novel, cr 8vo Blackwood) 6/0 
Rolland (R.), John Christopher in Paris, cr Svo <~ inemann) 6.0 
Rolland (R), Tolstoi, cr 8V0 ...........:.cc.ccceceeees : (Unwin) net 50 





Seitz (D..C.), Surface Japan, 4to ..... ..(Harper) net 7.6 
Sheldon (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper ¥ Yukon, Svo (Unwin) net 12.6 
Sherard (R. H.), Modern Paris, 8vo .. (T. W. Laurie) net 126 
Sherring (H. ), Gopi, er 8vo ......... (Methuen) 60 


Skrine (J. H.), Creed and the Cree ds, 8vo enn (Longmans) net 7/6 
Smith (H.), The Making of Sound in the Organ and ———— ‘ + 8vo 

. Reeves) 6/0 
Smith (P.), Life and Letters of Martiu Luther, 8vo ld. —— net 120 
Somerville (E. @.) and Ross (M.), Dan Russel the Fox, er 8vo 


(Methuen) 6/0 

Spice of Life (The). By “‘ Thormanby,” (Everett) net 7/6 

Steinlen and His Art: Cartoons, folio ‘(Chatto & Windus) net 10/6 
Stoddart (A. M.), The Life of Paracelsus 'T oe yhrastus von Hohenheim, 

1493-1541, 8vo.. soliavodiseatiaeligtadieilial (J. Murray net 10/6 

Tempest (M.), Till ‘the Day Break, “er 8vo- " AF. Griffiths) 6/0 

Tileston (M. W.), The Stronghold ‘of Hope, 18mo -(Methue n) net 2/6 








Turquan (J.), The Wife of General Bonaparte, 8vo + Ahi (Lane) net 12/46 
Venables (L. C.), School Teacher's Music Guide, er 8vo..............(Curwen) 2/6 
Vox Clamantis. By Numa Minimus, Svo .. (Macmillan) net 3,6 
Watson (BR. W. 8.), The Southern Slav ‘Question and the Habsburg 
Monare hy, ee ~ «.....(Constable) net 12/6 
Weeks (J. §.), Congo Life and Folk Lore, 8vo... ... (R. T. 8.) net 5/0 
Wharton (E.), Ethan Frome, er 8vo ; (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Wheeler (5. G. ), Heat and Steam, cr 8vo .. ....(E. Arnold) net 46 
Wilmot (8. E.), The Life of a Tiger, 8vo ...(E, Arnold) net 7/6 
Wilson (C.), The Missing Millionaire, er 8vo.....................(W. Blackwood) 60 
Wise (C.), The New Life of St. Paul, cr 8v0...........0.00.00008 (F. Griffiths) net 60 








|: acl dliees SCHOOL. 
ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governing Body are prepared to receive applications for the ofes 
a ie of the above-mentioned School, to take charge as from 
Applicants must be Graduates of some University within the B tish 
7. Reis! ; , itis 
‘or official Form of Application and all necessar 
the Clerk to the Governors, to whom applications, with testimonies, 
be forwarded before the 15th of November. a 
JOHN E. DAW, 


Clerk to the Governors. 





13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
4th October, 1911. 
N ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 
Applications are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT to the 
Manchester Schools for Mothers. Salary £120. Applications, stating age and 
qualifications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to the Hon. Sec., Miss SIMON, Lawnhurst, Didsbury, before Saturday, 


Oct yber 2ist. 
kK4 T H ARINE LADY | ‘BERKELEY'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, at Wotton-under-Edze.—The HEADMASTERSHIP of the 
above recognized Secondary Mixed School and P.T. Centre will be vacant at 
Christmas. Open to graduates of British Universities. Forms of application 
= agi ulars from the Clerk, H. GOLDINGHAM, Solicitor, Wotton-under. 
dge, Glos, 


YOST OF SECOND 
SCHOOL, ST. LUCIA, 








MASTER at the GRAMMAR 
J WEST INDIES, will be vacant shortly. 
Salary £120, rising to £150. R.C. preferred. Apply to C. F. CONDELL, Esq. 
(H. M. Inspector of Schools, St. Lucia), Broomy tilt, Hereford, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
Re! IRED NEXT JANUARY, in a good Endowed 

Day School, a FIRST FORM MISTRESS-a gentlewoman and a 
disciplinarian. Training, good needlework, and a High School education 
esstitial. Salary £100. Apply: HEAD-MISTRESS, Box No. 514, The 
S, ectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ 7ANTED.—A COMPANION PUPIL to share lessons 
and home life of girl of 18, Excellent cert. English governess, 
iding, buthinge; classes as desired. Children of parents abroad might suit. 
fot erences. Church of England. Apply: Mrs. EDMUND HOBHOUSE, 

12 Second Avenue, Brighton. 
Dp F CHILD, about 8 years, wanted by lady to educate 
with her deaf son. Trained resident teacher. Comfortable home, 


London and the country. Every advantage. Highest references. BELMONT, 


Sidmouth, Devon. 
Hy cee Werks tor 0 PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 
Class Works for Gentleman’s Son under e ighteen. Premium. Three 


years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. 
_ Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


7TOUNG MAN, well read, 

post as Assistant or Secretary to literary man; 

and typing. Would accept very moderate salary.—Apply, 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TOUNG ’VARSITY MAN of L iterary Tastes. proficient 

in German and French, seeks position with Publishing Firm; would 

give probation: 7 service without salary. Might consider investment of capital, 
—Reply, R. J. D., 50 Lincoln's Inn Fields, Ww.c 


{RADU ro of OXFORD in C L ASSICAL HONOURS 

Seeks post as Secretary to an Educational Committee, or as Librarian 

or Curator to a Literary or Artistic Body. Long experience in teaching. Ex 

cellent references. Married.—Box No. 515, Spectator, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


M ISS CROUDACE (late of Queen’s College, London) 

is prepared to receive ENGLISH or FOREIGH PUPILS into her 
country home for a nine mouths’ course of study November Ist. 
Daily conversation and reading in modern languages. beautiful 
country.—Ridgecap, Lynchmere Ridge, Haslemere. 


with literary ability. desires 
knowledge of shorthand 
Box 513, The 


from 
Bracing air ; 


pue “UNIVERSITY OF SHE 


FFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
w. . GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HERWELL. SBAss. OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'ema 
avd the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from * °. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En ry. 


There is a Loan Fund. _ ots 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMENS 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK ie BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal--Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SC CEN TIF IC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary aw! 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
kK Principal—Miss H, L, POWELL 
late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High Sehool, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Colle 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


S = ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A 

Mor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL .A, Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


- 
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CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TT Fomen TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
ining College for Secondary Teachers. ~ Miss M. H. WOOD, 
Ban (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, bridge ; Girton College. 
4 residential College providing a year’s essional training for secondary 
ners. The Course includes p’ tion for the Cambridge Cer- 
tifeate (Theo and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
ity. "Ample opportunity is given for nm teaching Science, 

Mathematics, and other subjects in sc 

ndimitted in January and in a Fees £75 and £65.—. 
a ualifications for admission, sc olarships, bursaries, and loan fand may be 
tained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. Term began September 23rd. 
IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED. NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

Ladies trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee £30 for six months’ , course. 
Children in residence. For particulars apply Principal, 19 Street, 
Liverpool. 

RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age as 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence. 


IsS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her MEET- 
INGS for the Reading and Discussion of works of English Literature 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER llth, at 7.45 p.m., and THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th, at 11.15 a.m. Subject: Browning: A Death in the Desert. 
All inquiries by letter will receive attention.—143 King Henry's Road, 
London, N.W. 
T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
K (founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1911-12, 
«“ Nature Study”), Essay Clasa (Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Three Modern Authors ty * 
History, Geography, Philosophy, , Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of ea bonorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. __ 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on ne ment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 1089 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 


abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Pre tion for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,— ted 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Langua Music, and Painting. 
sot d for advanced Examinations for the Universities 
required. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M,. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
pre d for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
4 ee. Terms moderate, Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
plication, 


BRSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
plendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van s for p Frm ~ my v— + 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


‘SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds, ificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.— Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comfortsof 
srefined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired, High and most healthy 
position, Large grounds, 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Princi : The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 

and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Coll., London). Unique 
sition on the North-West coast, where the climate is and sunny. 
: rate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior pupils. 
cient resident staff with University De or their equivalent. Fiandi. 
crafts; Domestic Science ; Nature Study; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School itands ‘in wi 
. x ool 8 in t = 
gen ca 0 ~ enty-four acres of ground abont a mile from the 












































Wy 4iaaaez GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
. Ee , mang a ey Bastin healthy situa- 
mon outskirts o , three t 
+ from — i, Head Mints, Miss VYNER (late Head Lomnat 
allase: ool).—For Prospectus to the ¥ 
the School. "relephone: 381 Liscard. opely a 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 

Tnaceuealy good eg on ao ~~ ~ <“¥ attention to development 

of in character. Only ‘ i \. i . 

MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Skee. 2 a 

Rovanenovers COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Larce staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. Lond f ly Seco: 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air. Ay - 
Special care given to individual development. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
us on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale— Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 18, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —-MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentiepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend, Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. De house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific -—— of Ph sical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnasti Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING,.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keo ing, English Literature, French and German, Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and v. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymuastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work.— Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 11S Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils, Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


(p84 SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
ll, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAP. 
Good appointments (public or private) —r obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head. Master. Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham. 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 

—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 

ce for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Cl diy-y ~~ for Universities, fous, 
Civil Service, Engineering, 7 ——— . Newly-equi Laborato: 

Excellent Health Record. nining Cave NIOR KING'S 8 

SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13. Sreat: Master, Rev. Cc. BR. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Biavy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
rate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. V: Inabl 





tat 

Reo -SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements ; grounds 7 acres. Practical Pre . 
rofessional or oa ction fer . 'y i diplomas officially delivered. Fee, 

guineas per annum ; uction for bro’ , h : 

College.—Write for Illustrat MB ARLET, aa ———y Girls 


ARENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pasto 
Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home . 


Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Addr 61 R 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. — ae ey 











leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. "The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata oon of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly endowed 

Public School. Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 

pea, facing Dartmoor. All modern Public School requirements, Term 

began Sept. 2sth. Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

id every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 

tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, Particulars from 
Secretary. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ducation for 

















QTRASSBURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 
Toung Dele, 24 Seen, Under the Patronage of LRH. 
Raawe on application, wuages (Alliance 


Princess in Modern 
Francaise). Fri. KOEBIG, 


—serheeee eh 

WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

= the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

reterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour. 

_ lus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris. SYSTEMATIC COURSES in LITERATURES, &e., of 
and England. Guild's diploma is recognized. A limited number ‘of students 
can be received at The Hostel. Winter Session commences October, 
soegeaees on application to Miss WILLIAMS (agrégée of the Paris U niversity), 











Home life, Medical care, and suitable ed 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Week| Further particulars may be 
obtained from the 


irector, The Colony, ‘Alderley Edge. 
M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.U.—An Entrance 
‘or 





Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th.— 
particulars an scheme of Scholarships a apply to the Secretary. = 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING. 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in gee 1912, 


‘SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. | 


CHOOLS and ~ TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
ments for boys and aon at home and abroad, many of which they 
have ie OXFORD ST 
OXFO. D "STREET, LONDON, W w. , Telephone: 1136 City. 





Fall particulars on appli cation to the HEAD- -MASTER. 
T ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 

Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINC IPAL, A.C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


Buxton COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 











Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for d for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MA ITER, School House, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthil gy near the Moors, Leaving Scholarshi oA to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN on a ae 21st September, 191 
Head-Master—C, W. . ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


4 AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &0, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers an ‘Clergy. Term began September 27th. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 


Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions, Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted b: “rene Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. ~— 16 to 18 sueleunell Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. niversity Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting t taught. __Open- air life for delicate boys. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. odern 
languages. any refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


Rorval NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full 1 Bed 
of the regulations for oot to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 4 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. 
GIBVS. 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ENSION DE FAMILLE—Mlle Rey, Rue Mésangére, 

10, Valence (Dréme), France, recoit jeunes filles Anglaises désireuses 

d’apprendre sérieusement le francais. Vie de famille. Intérieur confortable. 

Milieu distingué et aristocratique. Lecgons de ler ordre données par pro- 
fesseurs licenciés et agrégés. Prix modérés. Références sérieuses. 


PAaRis—Mite. | EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
res.dent in the house for French classes, pa 1 ra and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries, Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an ounds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot ‘Rood, Highgate, N., and 












































P M4 C A T ie oO. N. 
arents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF “SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch ’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


QCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo for 
ag rt and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS roam TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ebarge) prospectuses and full yestiontass of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments. Yhen writing 

lease state the = upil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to 
PATON’S LIST O "SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and’ J. "PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, localit referred, and approximate school fees 
Resired. UNIVERS T SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN | - ‘TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the ip ences of a Committee appointed by the Ramage Guild, 











College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, A 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find wok’ WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees have therefore been 


calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Whee turdays, te A ok tea a 
ible special app ts shou arrang 
B Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
BC OLASTIC P- ” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. HE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poet ‘Canteb,) and Browns (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR 2 HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
ionger—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
ae gratis, choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
com, eoliedl, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken. 


NO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of esidet “of 











Residences 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE Lee PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of c charge. Th er states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated. MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
A Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
Resident physician (M.D.) 


TOURS. 


and Electricity. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL+ (ENGLISH). —Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, “<« English Church, English physician, and train 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPAN (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.c. 











can arrange to meet parents, Escort to Paris on September 29th. 


: rents. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Holiday pupils receiv ed,— 


Pupils placed with French families, if d 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, 


Diepve, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — NOVEMBER lith, 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (“Garden of Allah”). Lovely 
oases, ancient cities, Eastern and customs, magnificent gorges. Winter 
sports in Switzerland, Spain, Freatian Cities. Accompanied throughout. Pro- 








grammes Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledvn 
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30 Hotels, 3000 Beds, and Travel Arrangements. 
ALP’ PORTS, Ltd. (Chairman : Sir Henry Lunn) 
Tee ee eacieigh Gardens, London, N.W. ‘ 


_——— MISCELLANEOUS, 


—— 
en WINTER: SKI-ING, SKATING, ETC. 





REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 





EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS x ares ~ ings Ss 
NTRY HOUSES. pecti lusive ics, 
TOWN and ey Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


Papers, c., invi 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the est 

firm in the World.—k. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. wae Lithia ie ny ee 
7T)NBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The Peop e’s Refreshment 
P House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES, 5% paid regularly since 1899, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 
OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who are not satisfied 
with their sales or the progress of their work should consult a literary 
consultant, Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, formerly Editor of Cassell’s and the 
Windsor Magazines, and for some years Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society 
of Women Journalists.—Address, Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C. Practical help given to beginners. Vacancy for a pupil. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
jst Lecture on Oct. 50. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


1 feemiiemattiaatrenanpscsray: STORIES and SKETCHES 
from 1,800 to 3,500 words by 
THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 




















TOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


GRAFTON 7A LLERIES. 
XHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS 
4 (in aid of the National Art-Collections Fund) 
NOW OPEN. Admission 1s, 
PEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Ee ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and omnes for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 








10 to 6, 





Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





THEENIC is the UNDERWEAR for hard wear, 
because it is all Wool, all pure Wool. No better quality, no greater 
yalue, can be had. Unshrinkable, with a guarantee of replacement for any 
ent returned shrunk, Write for patterns to Dept. 16, ATHEENIC 
fins, Hawick, Scotland. 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham, Guaranteed by FE. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 
~—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








TYPEWRITING. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


YPEWRITING 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. 


=== 


APPEALS. 


Tus NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memoria), 
SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
-aTRON: H.M. Tue Kine, 





QUEEN'S, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for iculars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.ton, 


[NFant ORPHAN ASYLUM, 





WANSTEAD. 
This Institution maintains, clothes and edticates the orphans of 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
and are admitted at ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 
The NEX'T ELECTION will take place on November 30th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 10 boys and 10 girls, will be elected. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ersons 
mpire, 


[= RIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUREB, Examination Hall, Victoria 
ent, London, W.C, 


IRISH LINEN 


At ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 





trish Shirts. 


“ Matchless” Shirts, with fine four- 
fold frouts and cuffs, for dress or 
day wear (to measure, 2/- per half- 
dozen extra), per half-dozen 35'6, 


Handkerchiofs. 


Gentlemen's Cambrie Handkerchiefs, 
tape or corded borders, about 21 in, 
square, 5/3 to 8/11 per dozen. 

Gentlemen's Initial Handkerchiefs, 
pure linen, finely hemstitched, about 
19} in. square, 8/6 to 15/6 per dozen. 


trish Collars. 
“Castle” Collars, linen-faced (the 
styles include the newest and the 
old-style designs also), per dozen, 
aaa shape, 5/11; single shapes, 
/11. 


Irish Linen 
Ladies’ all-linen, hemstitched, 2/11 
to 12/6 per dozen. 


Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 
any initial, 6/3 to 13/6 per dozen. 





Samples and Lists Post Free. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD., 
40 P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. da. | 2 «. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members we = weet: 2100 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 00 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0] and Journal ... 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. _ 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Ca, ita, 


238-241 Tottenham Ccurt Road, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False ‘Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 





Norwich 


—=3 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 34. 


By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsenas 








or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Sooner or later you must have a Typewriter 


When buying you want the Typewriter 
that does the best work. 


It is recognised everywhere that the 


is UNRIVALLED for BEAUTY of WORK 


The YOST Qualities are 


SIMPLICITY 


DURABILITY 


which make for 


EFFICIENCY 


ECONOMY 


Don’t be misled by the low price of low-grade 
‘Typewriters. 


Such machines are not “Just as good.” 


Full particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Branches everywhere. 


Baby’s Wel olfare 





1’ your baby is not thriving wri ite at once te or a free sample of the “ “ Allenburys” 

F. ) od an oampllat entitled * infant Fee z and Manage ement.’’ It will save 
udless tromsle ia the care of your chi ila. The “‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

tree fom from digestive ailments, prom ote sound sleep, and form the best 


means of rearing a child by hand, 


The (& AHenburys” Foods 


11’ UK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


om birth to3 moaths. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


LLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St, LONDON. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


Payaste in ApDvVANcE. 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Inelr ding vos anton re to any part of the United 
Ki R BS GS cercee OL 8S acces 072 
Ine} nd ny po stage to any of the British 
Colonie Ame rica, France, Germany, 
India, c hina, Japan, Rh sacinenehdedsesinnenins 7 & eee 016 S 000 086 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


——_——_ 
Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourtery Gouryeas, 


isc diaicins ir nabelaiicaeliamatiag £12 12 0| NarrowC ony + nee 4 4 
ss nif. Pave (Cole ren) 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Columa ............ 2 
@nartcr- Pa aye (Raul Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column ,,,.. . i 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
CoMPANIrs, 

Ortalle TOGO dccccccesscoeressss BS ee £1414 0 
i .ve Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Ervoad columa following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed AJvertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


| WALTER BIRD, Esq. 





1 We.iiseron Street, Stranp, Lonpon, 





PHCENIX _ 


Assurance Company, Ltd, 





—=s 


Head Offices : 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 








DIRECTORS. 


Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.3.L 


Deputy-Chairman. 
BRISTOW BOVILL, Esq. 


Rt. Hon, Sir WM. BR. ANSON, Bart. R. KIRKMAN HODGSON, Esq, 


D.C.L., M.P . 
» MP. | JOSEPH FRANCIS LESCHER,Em, 
Rt. Hon. LORD er \F.R.8, | Sit ARTHUR C. LUCAS, Bart, 


Admiral C. D. LUCAS, V.c, 
WILLIAM R. MALCOLM, Esq, 
THOMAS DOUGLAS MURRAY, 


J. W. BAXENDALE, Esq. 
JAMES 8S. BEALE, Esq. 


Hon. STUART P, BOUVERIE, 

RALPH CLUTTON, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT DILLON. 

WILLIAM F. FLADGATE, Esq., 
M.V.O. 


Hon. EDWIN PONSONBY. 
Hon. EDWIN B. PORTMAN, 
JAMES SORLEY, Esq. 

G. G, T. TREHERNE, Esq, 
JOHN TRYON, Esq. 





ALEX, TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 





Total Funds Exceed 
£14,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£85,000,000 





The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of Insurance business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
ACCIDENT — MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, Trustee and Executor, &c. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to any of the Branch Offices of 
Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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—SIXTY-THIRD REPORT 


OF THE 


Yokohama Specie Ban 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


SATURDAY, 9th SEPTEMBER, 1911. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ............+: sesseeseee Fen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ....ssssssssscsssseesssseesssees Yen 80,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS ....ssssssssssssesscessscssssnveeeee Yen 17,150,000 





PRESIDENT—VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS— 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq 4. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 


AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 

ABTURS: HSIEN. a ae LU. NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO 
BOM NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI, 
BO ANGC HUN. i TAO. Y ANG. NEW YORK. TIELING. 
DAIREN (Dalny). LONDON, OSAKA, TIENTSIN, 
HANKOW. LYONS. PEKING. TOKIO, 

HONG KONG. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 
(Mukden). (Port Arthur). 
BEAD CUBICLE q.ccccccccsescrcvseccsccscancecssese YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GrxTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 30th June, 1911. The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past 
Half-year, including yen 1 187, 789.°? brourht forward from last Account, amount 
to yen 11,700,714.*", of which ven 8,767,386.** have been deducted for Interests, 
Taxes, Current Expenses, Rel ate’ on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 2,933,327.*4 for 
appropriation. The Directors now propose that yen 800,000,°° be adaed to the 
Reserve Fund, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, which will absorb yen 1,410,000.°°, The Balance, yen 1,193,327.%*, will 
be carried forward to the credit of next Account, 

VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, Chairman, 
Head Office: Yokohama, 9th September, 1911, 


BALANCE SHEET. 

LiaBiLities, Y. 
Capital paid up.......cc.cccccccccccsesscorersesscereenseveneescsesccoeossooes 24,000,000, © & 
Reserve Fund - 16,850,000, ° @ 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 588,010. © es 





30th June, 1911, 













Notes in Circulation .................. 5,455,807. 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) .» 135,961,404, © os 
Biils Payable, Bills Re discounte d, d, Acceptances, a and other 
Sums due by the Bank ..... 79,829,471. * ® 
Dividends Unclaimed 6.555, 52 
Amount brought forward from last Account . sen i. 187,789, 9 3 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ..............ccescssesssersssseves 1,745,537. ° 2 
Yen 265,429,557. } * 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. Y. 
[are 13,405,621. * ® 
At Bankers wienaaih 12,384,438. 2 625,790,060, © 5 
Investments in Public Securitics.............c.c...-ec-cs-eseceeee 23,772,282, * 2 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. acide 81,915,446, © ® 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .. 129,441 556. lied 


Bullion and Foreign Money . 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, ‘ke. 


Yen 265,429,557. 9 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


fo Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful De bts, Bonus for Officers 
and Clerks, &c. : . 

To Reserve Fund 

To Dividend— 
(yen 6. ° © ner Share for 240,000 Shares) .........:.seeeeees+e 1,410,000, ° © 

To Balance carried forward to next Account .............0.0+ 1,193,327. © « 


Yen 11 — 7 





By Balance brought forward 3lst December, 1910 ™ 1 187,789, °3 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 


PTET, TEER cowtecncnananntmsesmnetneeecsorenpncennennstvemnannen 10 512,924. ss 


Yen 11,700, 714. o7 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, 
Advances, &c., ‘and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books 


and Accounts ‘of the Dank, wan ORI ASADA, 
UN 
TAMIZO WAKAO ae} Auditors, 





HEALTH IN THE HOME. 


AILMENTS OF THE THROAT: THEIR CURE 
AND PREVENTION. 


With the coming of cool weather throat ailments become 
prevalent, the most frequent being simple sore throat, tonsil- 
litis, and ulcerated sore throat. 

These affections are due to germs which have been inhaled 
and have multiplied in the sufferer’s throat, overcoming his 
powers of resistance because his vitality has been lowered by 
over-exertion, worry, or illness, ete. 

While sore throat occurs at any age, tonsillitis generally 
attacks those between fifteen and thirty, and if unchecked 
probably leads to abscess in one or both tonsils. 

Whatever the throat complaint, it is important that it 
should be cured as rapidly as possible, thus preventing the 
sufferer from getting any of the serious germ diseases, like 
diphtheria, which begin with sore throat. 

To cure any complaint, the cause must be removed. In 
throat diseases the cause is the presence of the germs above 
mentioned. It is therefore essential that these must be 
destroyed. Until a few years ago gargles were universally 
used for the purpose. Now they are known to be practically 
useless, as a specialist has written in “The Lancet” 
are best avoided, especially when the parts are inflamed, for 
they cannot reach the germs in the more distant parts of the 
throat.” 


:—* Gargles 


Wuat Doctors Say. 


Now every doctor employs Wulfing’s Formamint, the 
pleasant-tasting, germ-killing throat tablet, to cure all forms 
of sore throat. 

Its extraordinary power was demonstrated by a distin. 
guished scientist, who mixed a little Formamint with water 
and added it to the virulent germs taken from the throat of a 
patient dangerously ill with diphtheria. The germs were all 
killed within ten minutes. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that Formamint is 
not a cure for diphtheria. This is far too dangerous a disease 
to be treated by anyone but a doctor when once it has estab- 
lished itself in the system. There is no doubt, however, that 
if taken in time Wulfing’s Formamint will prevent diphtheria 
and similar germ diseases. The medical testimony on this 
point is overwhelming. 

The Viscount Massereene and Ferrard writes:—“I have 
found Wulfing’s Formamint most effective for the cure of sore 
throat, which quickly disappears after using a few tablets.” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Glantawe writes:—“ I have been using 
Wulfing’s Formamint tablets for sore throat with most satis- 
factory results.” 

Statements like these, made by men in such distinguished 
positions, must convince everyone of the supreme value of 
Wulfing’s Formamint for curing sore throat. 

In addition, dozens of M.P.’s and famous K.C.’s, innumerable 
clergymen, and others who have to keep their throat in the 
healthiest possible condition to preserve their voice, have 
written in enthusiastic terms of the benefits they have derived 
from Wulfing’s Formamint, as well as of the rapidity with 
which it cures all forms of sore throat. 

Thousands of doctors have likewise endorsed the prepara- 
tion in the highest possible terms. One of them writes in 
“The Practitioner” :—*“ Having tried all the British Pharma- 
copeia lozenges and most of the well-known proprietary 
antiseptic lozenges, I have become reduced to one, and one only 
(for sore throat), namely, Wulfing’s Formamint.” 


A Free Triat OFrrerep, 


Wulfing’s Formamint may be obtained of all chemists, price 
1s. 11d. per bottle of fifty tablets. Its success has caused 
many imitations to be put on the market. Do not be deceived 
by any statements that they are “just as good.” They are 
not. You court possible disaster and certain disappointment 
if you rely on these to cure your sore throat or to prevent germ 
diseases. Insist, therefore, on getting the genuine Wulfing’s 
Formamint, which is protected by Royal Letters Patent. 
A free sample will be sent to every reader who has not yet 
tried Formamint who writes, mentioning this journal, to 
Messrs. A. Wulfing and Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
and encloses a penny stamp for postage. With it will be sent, 
free, an interesting book on sore throat, 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 





The book is divided into sections: 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN, 
and contains iliustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 





All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had free from 








ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE. 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered, 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
W . 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1554; Romford's Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 


Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates) HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOK BARGAINS. — Philochristus, 1878, rare, 42s.; 
Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 4 
thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1531, 12s. 6d. ; 
Stirling’s Secret Hegel, 2 vols., 25s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d. ; 
Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s,; Ueberweg's History 
Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, 15s.; Children’s 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 45s. net ; Marmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s. ; 
Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 64.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s. ; Grote's 
Plato, 3 vols, 388. 6d. List of Philosophical Books on application.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOK BARGAINS.—New September Catalogue Now 
Ready containing a great variety of Books, new as published, but at 
GREATLY BREDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, 
&c. Post free on request.—HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


ESSRS. J. I. DAVIS, B.A. (Cantab.), and G. M. ORIOLI, 

Antiquarian Booksellers, have published their first Catalogue, com- 

rising Incunabula, English, French, and Italian Literature, 18th century 

Tiustratea Books, etc., which they will be — to send, post free, to any 
dd on lication to i taly. 














them at 3 Via Vecchietti, Florence, 





wP 








SKEFFINGTON’S NEW LIST. 
THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 





Hamitton Grsss, with a Preface by Cosmo Hamilton, ee 
8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. [This day 


This delightfully chatty book cannot fail to please all Oxford men, ‘ 
all those who have visited or are interested in Oxford, yo the ee : 
contents may be mentioned:—A Fresher's Wine, The Strangers’ Debate, Tr 
Eigits, The Lecture, The Gentle Art of Raggyng, The Torpids, Going pe 
Boat Hace, The Lanilady, In Regard to Divvers, The Scout, The’ Rowing Man, ™ 
oor Man, The Blood, The er, ooligan, Cornstalking, T’ 
Goats, The Last Night, &c. : ds The Shoop and the 
“‘Hardly a city in England but will feel lifted up by the v i 
we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ vivid ponmandhie.""—Sorning Pes, eracious pictures 


SHORT PLAYS FOR SMALL STAGEs., ,; 
Cosmo Hamitton. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. net. [This ie 

A volume of Short Plays for Amateurs by this eminent Author. There Gre fi 
Plays:—In the Haymarket, Toller’s Wife, Why Cupid Came to Earl's 4 

St. Martin’s Summer, and Soldier's Daughters, They are ali eminently Suited fi 
amateur performers at home or wm a theatre. ~ 


By Jim’s Wire (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Price 2s. 6d. [This day 
Dedicated to the BISHOP OF LONDON. A third series of these most popular 
and stirriny Ballads, They ave seventeen in number, including many of striking 
general interest; also six remarkable temperance ballads; also three stories 
specially written for audiences of men only. Among the titles are:—Love never 
Faileth; The Story of an Atheist; Sally's Marriage; Lenny, a Cripple; Molly, a 
Barmaid; John Gow, the Engine-driver ; ‘‘ In St. Pancras,” “ . 
CHRIST. By G. H. Trencu, Author of “ The Crucifixion and 
Resurrection.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. [This day 
A critical study: shows how the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, when amplified by 
tradition, present an accurately consecutive story: defends the traditiona) e of 
the Natwity: and contains much interesting matter connected with the Star of the 
Magi and other questions. The Chronological Tables will be of use to many, 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. By Groreiana M, 
Forper, Author of “A Goodly Heritage.” With Preface by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tatzot, Bishop of Winchester. Crown yo, 


Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. [This day, 

A Simple History of the S.P.G., with Illustrations. A book of absorbing interest to 

all who are in any way interested in Missionary work. It 1s brimful of authentic 
adventures and anecdotes. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORSHIP IN 
THE RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE 
CHURCH. By the Rev. Atrrep G. Morrimer, D.D. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Price, 1s. 6d. [This day. 

Four Sermons. A most original and interesting series of sermons tracing the 
development of Worship and Ceremonial. 





London: SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 Southampton S&t., Strand. 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 


wow reapy OCTOBER ISSUE one swiuna 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Proposed Industrial Court for the Settlement of Labour Disputes. 
By Sm Cuaruies W. Macara, Bart. 


What to do with Home Rails Now. By W. R. Lawson. 
What the Investor Wants. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION. ANALYSIS OF 
REPORTS. NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD. 





By Tae Investment CrirIc. 





Publisher, 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and all booksellers. 
Ed ted by 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wirrio warn. 
Quarterly. No. 299. Contents for OCTOBER, 1911. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Tue PASSING OF THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 
I. A Unionist View. 
II, A Liperat View. 
Francis Tuompson. By Albert A. Cock. 
Some Mopern Martyrs. By W.S. Lilly. 
Tue Fisca, Powers or aN Inisa Paruiament. By Francis MacDermot. 
Porm: A Greyerat Communion. By Alice Meynell. 
Sr. Vincent oF PAUL aND THE HIGHLANDS OF ScoTLanp, By Dom Odo 
Blundell, O.S.B. 
CatTuouicism AND History. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Frona Macieop anv Cettic Legenps. By Mrs. Reginald Balfour. 
A Great Frexcu Bisnor, By Lady Sophia M. Palmer (Comtesse de 
Franqueville\. 
Foreign Pourrics oF THE Day. By Lancelot Lawton. 
Some Recent Books, 
London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR, A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.: 
HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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FROM CONSTABLE’S LIST 


— THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING FICTION: Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 
THE DAYS OF SERFDOM. by LEO TOLSTOY. Translased by LOUISE and 


AYLMER MAUDE. 
THE LITTLE GREEN GATE. (2nd Impression.) 5s. By STELLA CALLAGHAN. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: **It is by the delightful manner of the author's narration, her skilful delineation of the characters of her story, 
that Miss Callaghan most completely charms us 
The MORNING POST says: “Mr. Hueffer achieves his greatest triumph” in 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH : **The cleverest story Ford Madox Hueffer has ever written.” GLOBE: ‘‘An absorbing romance.” 


UEED. (6th Impression.) SYDNOR HARRISON. 
0 PH: ‘A very fine tale.” DAILY NEWS: “‘There i hale 
Dae eS DOUGLAS: **A true story told with masterly skill.” Sa vast amount of cleverness in this nov er; 


THE LONG ROLL. (3rd Impression.) A Powerful new romance. By Mary Johnston. 


ESTM GAZETTE: “A stirring romance.” 
NS TANDARD : **A great book written with the whole heart.” 











PEOPLE OF POPHAM. (4th Impression.) Mrs. George Wemyss 
MARRIAGE OF BARBARA. ; Frankfort Moore 
THE HONOURABLE PEGGY. (2nd Impression.) G. B. Lancaster 


THE BROKEN PHIAL. Percy White 
New book by Mr. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
ROLF IN THE WOODS. The Adventures of a Boy Scout who Took to the Woods, 


Illustrated with over 200 Drawings by the Author. 6s, net. 
STANDARD: ‘‘Full of good stories of life beyond the frontiers of civilisation.” 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT of “The TIMES,” 


and Author of “ War in the East,” etc. 7. Gd. net. 

THE MORNING POST says of the book that ‘‘ Tho Military correspondent of ‘THE TIMES’ confers a boon upon all who follow 
the trend of defence organization in the British Empire and who study the strategical problems of the ow. - » » An invaluable 
gddition to our military history, and one which should be read and studied by all who interest themselves in questions affecting 


sty’s land forces. 
- WALL MALL GAZETTE: “There is in this work a liberal education in respect to National Defence. This truly illuminating work. . .” 
The writer (of the review) oo that all and sundry will read from cover to cover the volume in which so much Imperial 
strategie wisdom and foresight has been collected. 


The CORNER of HARLEY STREET. (5th Impression.) By PETER HARDING, M.D. 
4s. Gd. net. A delightful series of letters from a medical man. 





PUNCH: *‘These letters are the casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad mind, the expression of a nature receptive 
observant, just and humorous... The minute I saw the book I knew I should love it. Sol have it, and now I am going to read 
it again.” 


BOY LABOUR AND APPRENTICESHIP. By REGINALD A. BRAY, L.C.C., 


Author of “The Town Child.” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE TIMES: ‘‘The problem already felt acutely in London and large towns has now appeared even in the country town and village, 
and to those who doubt its extent or seriousness we commend this most instructive work.” 


LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 3s. 6d. net. By a well-known Author. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘The writer wields a vigorous, clear-cut epigrammatic style; is a loyal follower of the sort of Toryism 
that is not an affair of politics alone, but penetrates into every side of social and intellectual activity.” 


The GOVERNING FAMILIES of BRITAIN ‘on cenie 
The SEYMOUR FAMILY. 6s. net. A. Audrey Locke 
The CAVENDISH FAMILY. 6s. net. Francis Bickley 


__FURTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


CHINA’S STORY. In Myth, Legend, Art and Annals. By WILLIAM 
GRIFFIS (formerly of the University of Tokyo). 5s. net. 
ann MAIL: ‘* This most entertaining story of China will be found invaluable by the ‘ general’ reader and all those interested in the 
To all Students of the Near East. 
The SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION and the HABSBURG MONARCHY. 
By R. W. SETON WATSON, D.Litt. (“Scotus Viator”), Author of ‘ Racial Problems in Hungary” and 
“Corruption and Reform in Hungary.” 12s. Gd. net. [Just Published. 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA. (Helene von Doenniges) 


A New Edition of this famous autobiography. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘ The author has poured out the whole of her pathetic history in her autobiography.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Its Principles and Applications. By ALFRED WATKINS, 
F.R.P.S. With 100 Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. net. 


MORNING POST: ‘‘ The book can be thoroughly recommended. ... There are few photographers who will not be of an opinion that the 
conclusions and experience of Mr. Watkins are worth a library of compiled text-books.’ 
THE ECONOMY OF FOOD. 3s. Gd. net. J. Alan Murray 


NATURE: ‘‘A really trustworthy and popular guide on the subject of food and diet which it is a real pleasure to be able to recommend.” 


CONTEMPORARY CHEMISTRY. by E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.Sc, A.B.C.S., 
M.R.I.A., Author of “ The Electron Theory,” “ Wonders of Physical Science,” “ Two New Worlds,” etc. 4s. net. 
CHEMICAL TRADE JOURNAL: ‘‘The book is wonderfully stimulating. ... We have nothing but praise for the manner in which the 

difficult nature of the subject has been treated.” 


NOVA SCOTIA. 10s. Gd. net Beckles Willson 
PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION. 8s. 6d. net Ellsworth Huntington 
MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 7s. 6d. net Edith Sichel 
NIETZSCHE AND ART. 4s. 6d. net A. M. Ludovici 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE (3rd Impression). 4s. Gd. net Edmond G. A. Holmes 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN. 7s. 6d. net Adelaide J. L. Gosset 


Those who go to India for the Coronation Durbar should not fail to take with them 


CITIES OF INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT. fully Liustrated. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
___By G. W. FORREST, C.LE. cr: 


London: CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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Werner Laurie’s New Books 















Tarnished 
' Coronets. 


Studies in the History of 
the British Peerage. 


M. N. D’AUVERGNE. 


Modern Paris. 
Sidelights on its Inner 
Life. 


ROBERT HAR- 
BOROUGH SHERARD. 


Love Romances 
of the Aristocracy 


By THORNTON HALL, 
F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 





















BROWNE 
(Maori Browne). 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 












Illustrated in colour. 
15/- net. 


Illustrated. 12/6 net. Illustrated. 12/6 net. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
With the Lost The Castles and Hawthoprne’s 
Legion in N.Z. Palaces of Italy Wonder Book 

and Tanglewood 
By COL. HAMILTON- E. B. D’AUVERGNE. Tales. 


Tilustrated in Colours by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH. 
12/6 net. 





Cathedrals of 





Palmistry for 








wiakedetios Cc 1 Ital Professional 
PIERRE LOTL entral Italy. rofessiona 
y : : 47 Pictures in colour and Purposes. 
With Illustrations in half-tone. ae 
Chakewe COMTE SAINT GER- 
° T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. MAIN. 
Demy 8vo, 7;6 net. 9} by 7}. 16/- net. 1,250 Pictures, 21/- net. 
Off the Main The Life of CEILINGS 
Track. Oscar Wilde. and Their Decoration. 
STANLEY PORTAL a G. CADOGAN 
HYATT. By ROBERT HAR- ROTHERY. 


BOROUGH SHERARD. 
Illustrated, 12/6 net. 





Tilustrated. 126 net. 


Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price is. net. Cloth covers, 2s. 


BANKS AND PEOPLE. 


By THOMAS FARROW. 


Author of “The Moneylender Unmasked,” “ Land Banks for the People.” 
Chairman of Farrow’s Bank, Ltd. 


ON SALE at all BOOKSTALLS and BOOKSELLERS. 


The Author has not been content with mere destructive criticism. He 
believes Usury should be banished, but he realises that Industry must have 
Credit. In his new work he tells us how we should establish it. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


Illustrated. 6/- net. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
The ONLY Life Assurance Society for the CLERGY 


and their relatives which spends nothing either in 
Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions to Agents. 








LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 


£4,662,049. 





Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





Shareholders. No Commissions. 


No No Agents. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperioent 
for Regular Use, 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN Baker. Money Orders to be made payable 


at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Jonn Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business 
Tellers should be addressed to Tok PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





a 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an 

light Dinner Wine. Thea 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much igher 8 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldi 
bottle. On comparison it ae 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The eeveetien this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deli ‘ 

Paid to any Railway Station, including amt 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there ; 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valee 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 

“All round it may be stated the in. 

erease (in price) is about 30 percent,” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1909 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
72/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
52/= rer vozen sorries 


Pp 
Bots. } bak 


17/6 99 








Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S3.W. 


Writing upon cocoa ** THE LANCET” described 


SCH W EITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 
Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
everage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and pou 
RETIRING TO REST. 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Lid, 
143 York Road, London, N. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1 it > 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest | le 


prices. Special terms to Institutions, }! * 


rcturers, &c., on application. 


The “Spectator” 


CASES FOR BINDI\¢. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
‘ By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
selier or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET 


i 
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THE FOLLOWING SPECIALLY WRITTEN ARTICLES ARE 
IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE (32 PACES, 2d.) OF 


PUBLIC OPINION 


THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT MEN AND 
WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
WHICH BECINS ITS SECOND HALF CENTURY 
THIS WEEK. 





SIR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 
(Aberdeen) on the Change in the Spirit of the 
Twentieth Century Man. 

SIR W. R. NICOLL, LL.D. 
on Journalism of To-day. 

SIR A. T. QUILLER COUCH 


(Q”) on the Unfree Men of the Country Side and 
How to Improve Their Condition. 


DR. W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 
(Australia) on The Three Certainties of the World 
Fifty Years Hence. 


MR. HAROLD BEGBIE 
on Why Men do not Co-operate in the Science of 
Social Life. 


MR. W. PETT RIDGE 
on “Who Lived in a Shoe,” a parable with an 
earthly meaning. 


MR. JAMES DOUGLAS 
on The New Note in Literature. 


PROF. L. T. HOBHOUSE 


on The Democratic Corner Stone. 





WHY PEOPLE BUY “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


More than three times as many people buy PUBLIC OPINION 
to-day as bought it three years ago. After fifty years it has 
ao rival. 

There are reasons for this, and they are given in a continuous 
itream of grateful letters sent from all parts of the world to 
the Editor of PUBLIC OPINION. 

If you are interested in Things that Matter, in the way things 
are going, in what men and women are doing, saying, and think- 
ing, you will find more mental stimulus to the square inch in 
PUBLIC OPINION than in any other paper published. 

The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide the busy 
man and woman with a handy summary of the best thought and 
activity of the best men and women of the day from the best 
Papers, Books, and Magazines. It informs, stimulates, and 
saves time. 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd says that it is one of the principal means 
of continuing his education that the world affords. 

PUBLIC OPINION is a purveyor of new ideas and new facts. 
It is a continuous guide to all the problems of the day such as 
could not be obtained without it except by the expenditure of 
much time and money. 

To-day it is not sufficient merely to know the ideas of our own 
class, for all classes have a mutual relation—each is dependent on 
each. If, therefore, you want a non-party paper which will tell 
you what other men and women think, perhaps better informed 
than you are, and with greater foresight and understanding, then 
that paper is PUBLIC OPINION. 

PUBLIC OPINION gives only essential points, ideas, and 
facts—those worth remembering—and hence its great value. It 
is interested in Social Problems, in Religion, in Politics, in 
Science, in Literature, in all the Arts and Crafts, and in every- 
thing that interests intelligent men and women, and makes for 
the good of the State. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be had at all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls at 2d. a week, or it will be sent for one year in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d.; abroad 13s. THIS WEEK’S 
ISSUE FOR 2d. May we send you a free specimen copy ? 

Address Manager, PUBLIC OPINION, 31 & 32 Vemple House, 
Tallis Street. London, E.C, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 








By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 6/- 


THE COMMON LAW. 


With nearly sixty Illustrations by Cuartes Dana Grpsoy, 


This new novel promises to be the greatest of all Mr. Chambers’s 
successes. It tells a story of Bohemian life in the artists’ 
quarters, and has been compared to Du Maurier’s “Trilby.” It 
has all the interest and fascination of the author’s best society 
novels, together with the added charm of the gay artist life, its 
witty small talk, its undisguised disregard of conventicn. 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, 6- 


THE GRAIN OF DUST. 


In this story the author gives us the love of the successful 
young lawyer for his typist, and shows the powerful influences for 
good and evil which affect his life through this overmastering love. 





By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 6/- 


THE WOMAN HATERS. 


The Daily Chronicle says that Mr. Lincoln is a winsome humourist 
who develops his story in a happy atmosphere of intimacy between 
writer and reader. 


By GEORGE GIBBS. 6- 


THE BOLTED DOOR. 


A novel throbbing with life, in which the hero and heroine are 
forced into marriage by the will of an eccentric millionaire, and 
The Bolted Door in question is the barrier between them. 


By NINA L. DURYEA. 6/- 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABBLERS. 


This story relates the amusing adventures that befell some 
American girls who rented an ancient chiteau near Paris. 





By PAUL WELLS. 6/- 


THE MAN WITH AN HONEST FACE. 


An adventure, wherein the hero gets entangled in the coils of an 
intrigue, the clue to which is cleverly withheld. 


By H. K. WESSTER. 6. 
THE GIRL IN THE OTHER SEAT. 
Readers of “The Whispering Man” will be glad to get astory by 


the same author, that grips and interests from start to finish, 
By CAROLINE FULLER. 6- 


THE BRAMBLE BUSH. 


A bright and amusing story of Bohemian life, full of unusual 
situations. 


Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon. By #. J. MOZANS. Royal Svo, Ilustrated. 
12s. Gd. net. 


A companion volume to “Up the Orinoco and Down the Mag- 
dalena.” Gives a vivid picture of one of the most interesting 
sections of South America, and a mass of information about Peru, 
Ecuador, Botoga and the countries of the Amazon. 


Aerial Navigation. sy ar. zw. 


Demy 8vo, Fully Illustrated D ecorated Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive volume on aeronautics and the meteorology of 
the subject. Special attention is given to Military aeronautics and 
to the scientific uses of the Aeroplane, 


Heredity in relation to Evolution. 


By W. E. CASTLE, Fully Illustrated. 6s. net- 


An interesting work for students and general readers, containing 
all the results of the latest experiments im animal breeding. 





The SUN. sy cuantes c. assor, of the smitnsonian 
Museum. Cloth 8vo, Fully Illustrated. 10s. net. 
Contains the latest solar knowledge, and many hitherto unpub- 
lished results of researches and new explanatory hypotheses 
illustrated by many new figures and engravings. 


25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S fooxs. 





A HISTORY OF CREEDS AND CON- 
FESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM AND 
BEYOND. 

By Prof. W. A. CURTIS, B.D., D.Litt., University of Aber- 
deen. Ready in Oct., 10s. 6d. net. 

' This book contains, inter alia, the full Texts of the Ancient Creeds in the 

various stages of their evolution, careful analyses with extensive extracts of 

the principal Modern Confessions (including those of the Salvation Army, 

Christian Sci , an or i and other recent organizations), and a 

discussion of the Practical and Ethical Problems connected with the Creeds. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
CELTS. 
By Canon J. A. MacCULEOCH, D.D., Author of several 
works on Folklore and Religion. Ready in Oct., 10s. net. 


This work covers the whole field of Celtic religion, and it is based on a fresh 
study of the sources, including folk-survivals and scattered notices in ecclesi- 


astical documents. 
THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. 


A Selection of Choice Passages from the Works by St. Gregory 

and St. Basil of Cmsarea. Translated from the text of 

Dr. Robinson by the Rev. GEORGE LEWIS, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net. 





This “admirable selection of passages,’’ to use Bishop Westcott’s words, 
forms a» excellent introduction to the study of Origen, and is almost indis- 
pensable t ) the student of Holy Scripture. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD: The Prepara- 
tion before Christ and the Realization in 
Him. 

By Principal DARWELL STONE, D.D., Pusey House, 
Oxford; and D. C. SIMPSON, M.A., St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 4s. net. 


GREECE AND BABYLON: A Compara- 
tive Religious Enquiry. 
By L. R. FARNELL, M.A., D.Litt., author of “The Cults 
of Greece.” In the Press. 


Presents in outline the religions of the Mesopotamian Valley, of the leading 
Anatolian peoples, and of the Minoan-Mycenman and Hellenic Societies. The 
inquiry instades a discussion of the morphology of these religions, of their 
salient rites, cults, cult-ideas, theology, and religious psychology, also their 
respective relations to social institutions and morality, and, finally, their 
eschatological ideas. 


in “The Scholar as Preacher” Series. 

A DISCIPLE’S RELIGION. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Archdeacon of North- 
ampton. Nearly ready. 


AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. H. @. WOODS, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Nearly ready. 


4s. 6d. net each. 





THE IDEAL OF JESUS. 
By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, D.D., author of “An Outline of 
Christian Theology.” 5s. net. 


CHRIST’S MESSAGE OF THE KINGDOM : 
A Course of Daily Study for Private Students 
and for Bible Circles. 

By Prof. A. G. HOGG, M.A, In paper covers, Is. 6d. net; 
in cloth, 2s. net. Nearly ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D., author of 
“ The Historical New Testament,” etc. 12s. 
“There is no other English book on the subject so comprehensive, and the 


reader, whether critic or student, will be impressed with the author's learning, 
lucid style, methodical arrangement, and reverent attitude.""—The Athenzum, 


ist CORINTHIANS. 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. By the Right Rev. 
ARCH. ROBERTSON, D.D., Bishop of Exeter; and the Rev. 
ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 12s. 
“Here we have the highest scholarship coupled with the sanest and severest 
common eense, and the result is a commentary which will immediately take its 

place in the front rank.’’—The Record, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN. 
By Prof. H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. 6s. net. 


“One of the finest contributions which has been made for long to Biblical and 
philosophical theology.’’—Prof. James Denner, D.D. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE MESSIAH: 
By Prof. ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D., Author of “ The Fourth 
Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology.” 6s. net. 

“TItis superfluous to urge New Testament scholars to read a work that, in 
spite of its ——a brevity, is of first importance. Candid enough to 
reveal the manifold ditficulties of a crucial problem, it offers guidance at once 
informed and enterprising as to the lines along which a solution may most 


hopefully be looked for,’’—Christian World. 
38 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh. 


T. & T. CLAR gy 14 Paternoster Square, London. 


London Agents; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 














Wells Gardner Darton & Co. Lt 
JUST OUT A VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES py 


CANON HORSLEY, 
“I REMEMBER” 


Memories of a “Sky Pilot” in the Prison and the Sium 
By JOHN WILLIAM HORSLEY, Hon. © Se 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. ~~ 
“Though a biographer might have said h 
been ad pn i. his story in pleasanter ‘feahton, monn, Se h- 
JUST OUT 
MR. JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK. 


JIM DAVIS. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author 


of “ Captain Margaret,” “Martin Hyde,” ete. Cloth, 6s 
ne poe full 6 a pm and told with all Mr. Masefield’s a 
res' Di inci : ean, 
~y: “hat ~~ Tig ich makes every incident and almost every character 


ould not have 
ore soberly or 





Books by the THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE COSPEL IN ACTION. 
3rd Edition. 3s. net. ag of fa. 
UNDER THE DOME. 1s, net. 
f Se hed 
A Velupoct Semonsrrecied | THE MYSTERIES OF cop, 
BANNERS OF THE CHRIS- Se ee 
TIAN FAITH. THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
3rd Edition. 3s. net. Cloth, a. G4, not. Paper, 
INTO THE FICHTING LENE. THE CALL OF THE FATHER, 
o8. net. ¥ 6 ‘J 
THE AFTERCLOW OF A — 
CREAT REICN. A MISSION OF THE SPiRit. 
ls. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 
DEATH IN THE LICHT OF 1s. net. z 
THE EPIPHANY. JOY IN COD. Price 2s.6a.net. 
6d, net. Paper, 1s. net. 





A Complete List of the Bishop of London's Books will be forwarded on application, 





ONWARD STEPS. The Incarnation and its Practical 
Teaching. By ExizasetH Worpsworts, late Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Most welcome. In her pages the old message takes a new meaning for the 
needs of to-day : it becomes living and inspiring, fresh and a - 
—_ ec v 

“Tt is a golden little book ; we found it hard to lay it down.”’—Record. — 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. By Rev. A. Sanvm 


Barnett, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[ Now ready, 
A volume dealing with great and pressing national questions from the point of 
view of religion and social reform. The Addresses attracted a good deal of attention 
when delivered at Westminster Abbey. 
TWO OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


THE SLOWCOACH. By E. V. Lvcas. 

in Colours by M. V. Wuze House. Cloth, 6s. 
All should read the caravan experiences through some of the counties of England 

in Mr. Lucas’ fascinating volume. . 

“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.’’—Speo- 
tator. 

A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. By Joxny Maszrim. 
Author of “Captain Margaret,” &. Profusely illustrated by 
Gorpon Browns, R.I. Cloth, 6s. : 

No boy after reading this most interesting volume can fail to make use of his 
powers of observation to read in the present the history of the past. 

“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.’’—Truth, 


MARTIN HYDE: The Duke’s Messenger. 
By Joun Maserreip. Author of “Captain Margaret.” LIllus- 
trated by T. C. Duapate. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

**A capital story upon distinctly original lines. ... Certainly one of the 
best published this season.’’—Guardian, 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘KINGFISHER.’ 
By H. Dz Vere Sracroots. Illustrated by W. Ratvar. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

** One of the best books we have seen for many a day.”—Morning Leader. 

AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. By Baron 
Jacserns. Author of “A Bad Three Weeks,” etc. With 
coloured illustrations by Paut Harpy. Price 5s. ; 

ae nttentty written ... a fine study of a girl’s growth.” —Westminster 

e. 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. By Rarmonn Jacuenns. 
Author of “A Bad Three Weeks.” With illustrations m 
colour by A. Tasor Surrx. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

**Raymond Jacberns is one of those writers who can be trusted to turn out 

a readable story in good taste. ‘A Hard Bit of Boad’ is a good story and 

goes with a swing.’’—Guardian, 


THE DOG LOVERS’ BOOK. Pictures by Eowm 
Nostx, R.B.A. With preface by Mason Ricuanpsoy, Cloth, 
15s. net. é , 
Beautifully illustrated in colours protaces by chromo-lithography, besides nume 
rous small illustrations in black and white, and a diagram of the comparative siset 
of dogs. 
“the most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that we have seen - 
many a year. A most original and scholarly account of the different breeds < 
watch-dogs, sporting dogs, and house-dogs, with a fund of by ne means hack 
neyed anecdote and a leavening of humour throughout.” —Morning Post. 


WELLS GARDNER DARTON & Co., Ltd, 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


Illustrated 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW NOVELS. 6s. 


a——— —? = + ° 
«The name of Blackwood on a novel is a guarantee of good 


Jiterature.”— Saturday Review. 
THE TWYMANS. A Tale of Youth. By HENRY 


NEWBOLT, Author of “ The New June,” “ Admirals All,” “The Old 


; : A Romance,” &c. P : 
o An ee oa veshanent to the weary traveller in the arid plains of modern 

j slightful book.’’—Spectator. 
a ae beautifully written books we have read for many a long 





“One 0! at ; = oles ; 

sonzratulate Mr. Newbolt. His novel has given us great delight. 

— on er’ senders not to borrow the book—but to buy it.”—Liverpool 
Courier. 


A KING OF VAGABONDS. By BETH ELLIS, Author of 
“The Moon of Bath,” *‘ The King’s Spy,” &e. : 
« Astory of human people and should be popular.”"—Morning Post, 
« Will be widely weleomed.”’—Aberdeen Pree Press, : 
“ One is grateful for a story sach as this.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


“A good sound historical tale.”"—Daily News, 

THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “The Path to Honour,” “The Power of the Keys,” dc. 
With Illustrations by A. Pearce. 


« 4 sound and skilful piece of work.’’—Times, 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. 
WILSON. . 

“ A good, rattling novel.” — Times, , 

“The story arrests and fascinates the reader.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

«A clever aud well-constructed story.’’—Scotsman, 

RICHARD SOMERS. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, 

“ A lusty romance.’’—Times, 

THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. Dy HUMFREY JORDAN, 
Author of ‘“‘ My Lady of Intrigue.” 

Mr. Jordan has written wisely and entertainingly round a subject—the 
artistic temperament—which is commonly treated ina manner of ridiculous 
extravagance. Kenneth Massingdale at first tried to serve two mistresses, art 
and law, but the story tells how he followed the call of his genius and proved 
his unconventionality to be the truest wisdom. Much romance and comedy 
attended the Joyous Wayfarer both in Londonand in France, and the incidents 
and characterisation of the story are alike arrestingly fresh and vivid. 


PATCHES AND POMANDER. By ARTHUR BREBNER, 
Author of “ John Saint.” 

Anovel of the time of the second Charles and the intrigues of the great 
Lady Castlemaine. The author bas skilfully reproduced the atmosphere of 
the Court—Brocades and Scent and Lace—the “‘ Glimpses of the Moon ’’—and 
here once more the attempt to breathe into those painted Dames that look 
down on us from our galleries the Breath of Life. 


TROUBLED WATERS. By L. COPE CORNFORD, Author 
of “Captain Jacobus,” &. 
A thrilling story of prescut-diy life. The labour question is skilfully com- 
bined with a romantic tale of the Nemesis of crime. Joseph Leremley is a 
sinister figure of the true Stevensonian brand. 


SPINNERS IN SILENCE. By RACHEL SWETE MAC- 
NAMARA, Author of “‘ The Trance,” “‘ Seed of Fire,” &. 
“ A fresh and prettily romantic love story.’’—Times, 


“WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


By CHRISTOPHER 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


EDITED BY 


ANNIE BESANT. 


THE PRINCIPAL THEOSOPHICAL 
MONTHLY. 


Tn the volume now beginning the following will appear :— 
Theosophy in Great Britain by Annie Besant 
Mysticism ... ar a ‘se by Annie Besant 
The Masters and the Way to Them by Annie Besant 
A Study in Karma by Annie Besant 


Catholicism by the Very Rev. Monsignor Benson 
Islam = . by the Rt. Hon. Ameer Ali 
Judaism by the Rev. Dr. Strauss 


Theosophy and Social Reeonstruction by L. Haden Guest 
Elementary Theosophy a series by C. W. Leadbeater 
Ireland and India via by Margaret E. Cousins 
Ete., Ete. 
The monthly notes, “On the Watch Tower,” are written by the 
Editor, who also contributes an article every month, as does also 
C. W. Leadbeater. “Rents in the Veil of Time,” a record of the 
former lives of living people, will be continued. There is a 
quarterly Literary Supplement, appearing in October, January, 
April, and July. Many illustrations are also given. 


Price 1s. (post free, is. 3d.) 
Subscription 12s. per annum. Post free. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
By ANNIE BESANT. 
Impending Physical Changes; The Crowth of a Worid 
Religion ; The Coming of a World Teacher; Self-Sacrifice or 
Revolution ; Dogmatism or Mysticism; England and India. 
Five of these Lectures were listened to with profound interest by 
vast audiences in the Queen’s Hall, London, and were reported in 
full every week in the Christian Commonwealth, 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net, post free. 
From any Bookseller, or direct from THE 
THECSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
101 New Bond Street, London, W, 





Macmillan’s New Books. 
H. M. HYNDMAN’S 
RECORD OF AN 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


With Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH :—‘‘ Will surely prove to be one of the most 
widely read and discussed books of its kind that the season is likely 
to give us... . Full of lively and varied interest.” 


MORNING POST :—** Where the book Is interesting and delightful is 
in its story of the full life of a vivacious and generous soul.’’ 


THE EVENING STANDARD :—** It is delightful.... We commend 
it for entertainment to readers of all shades of opinion.” 


DAILY NEWS :—**‘Uncommonly good reading.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE :—‘‘ Few retrospects of English Society in the 


last forty years are more instructive or entertaining.’ 


me 9S CHRONICLE :—** Of absorbing interest. . .. Full of good 
hings.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC :—“ No one can deny that Mr. Hyndman has a story 
By the telling, and a way of telling it that is extremely 
effective.” 


Forty Years of Friendship. As 
recorded in the Correspondence of John 
Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the years 1856-1895. Edited by 
CHARLTON YARNALL. With Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of “ Peter Lombard” 
(Canon Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 
BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Corsican. A Diary of Napoleon's 
Life in his own Words. Arranged and Translated 
by R. M. JOHNSTON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A. L. BALDRY. With 38 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to, 
12s. net. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or Mirth 
and Marvels, With 16 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by H.G. THEAKER. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Baganda. An Account of their 
Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With Illustrations and Plans. 8vo 
15s. net. 


The Outdcor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Hellenistic Athens. an Historical 
Essay. By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 8vo. 12s. net. 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Taz Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s, net. 


Vox Clamantis. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

This work deals on impartial and historical lines with the 
fundamental conceptions of modern political, economic, and social 
thought. The author examines the ideals of the French Revolu- 
tion—Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality—touches on the two 
principles of modern government—Aristocracy and Democracy — 
and then proceeds to present Individualism and Socialism as two 
complementary systems, each necessary to the efficiency of the 
other. The work concludes with an examination of the modern 
panacea—a Collectivist State. Current politics, and especially 
current party politics, are avoided, and the author claims to be 
both a Liberal and Conservative, an Aristocrat and a Democrat, 
a Socialist and an Individualist. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd, LONDON, 


By NUMA MINIMUS. Extra 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. s 


MARY TUDOR, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
By MARY CROOM BROWN. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d, net. [Romantic History. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. by 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by W. H. Y. TITCOMB. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By EDWARD 
THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ON DEATH. by MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Author 
of “The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXE- 
IRA DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap. 


8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


. 

THE ART OF THE ROMANS. 
WALTERS, Author of “The Art of the Greeks.” With a 
Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
15s. net. [Classics of Art. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By the Hon. M. BAR- 


By H. B. 


ING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. by H. K. DANIELS. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. sy 
FRANK HARRIS, Author of “The Men of Shakespeare.” 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“*The author tells the story of Shelley’s life in Italy pleasantly and sym- 
pathetically.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
“This admirable volume is altogether a clear-sighted and well-considered 

Seg of one of the most remarkable chapters of nineteenth-century 

iterary life.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


BODY AND MIND. A History and a 
Defence of Animism, By WM. McDOUGALL, M.B. 


With 13 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 


HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By D. s. 
MELDRUM. With 26 Ilustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net- 
“The country has never been written about so well by any other English 
writer.’’—Glasgow News. 
“The book is delightful. Mr. Meldrum is wonderfully thorough and he 
writes admirably.’’"—Morning Leader, 

A BCOK OF THE WYE. By EDWARD HUTTON. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. RB. QUINTON. 
Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Hutton has written ably and he is an admirable guide and entertaining 


companion.’’— Western Press, 
MARIA THERESA. 


Author of “ Queen Louisa of Prussia.” 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. 
DAWBARN. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Year's life in and 
about an English Village. By TICKNER 
EDWARDES, Author of “ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLUFF’S GUIDE TO THE BAR. by HILARY 
BLUFF. Edited by Sr. JOHN LUCAS. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


{(LLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. by J. A. 
HERBERT, With 50 Plates in Collotype and 1 in Colour. 
Wide royal 8vo. Gilt top. 25s. net. 

[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“Mr. Herbert's fine book, which is richly illustrated, can hardly fail to take 
its place as a standard authority on the subject.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“In this beautiful volume Mr. Herbert proves himself at every point a safe 
and illuminating guide.’’—Scotsman, 


A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry (1798-1870). By H. 
NOEL WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s.net. 


By MARY M. MOFFATT, 
With 20 Illustrations 


By CHARLES 





A WANDERER IN PARIS. By £. Vv. Lucis, 
Feap. 8vo. 65s, 


GOPI. 


THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE: a Col. 
lection of Hymns of Comfort. By M. yw. 
TILESTON. Medium 16mo. 2s. 6d. net, 


AFTERGLOW: a Volume of Verse. 3, 
Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, Author of “Richard Dare” 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. psy £. V. Lucas, 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s, 
(Second Edition in the press, 


“* Here once more we have Mr. Lucas at his best. His love for good liters. 
ture and ¢ art is just as fresh as ever and just as sympathetic.” —Daily 


Chronicle, 

JOACHIM MURAT, MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE AND KING OF NAPLES. By A. HILL. 
LIARD ATTERIDGE. With 7 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE XVII. CEN. 
TURY. By CECILE HUGON. With 12 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

ROMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND 
EARTHWORKS. By JOHN WARD, F-.S.A. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[The Antiquary’s Books, 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. By Joun 
WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books, 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Sir Edwin Pears, who has spent a lifetime in the country and has always 
been a brilliant observer, writes well and his sincerity is attractive.’’—Morning 
ost, 
“ His book is authoritative and abundantly interesting.’’—Daily News, 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E.V. LUCAS. New and cheaper 
edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES: the Making, 
Collection, and Use of Books during the 
Middie Ages. By ERNEST SAVAGE. With 52 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


THE BELGIANS AT HOME. By CLIVE 
HOLLAND. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by DOUGLAS 
SNOWDEN, and 20 from Photographs by the Author. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The author has done his work thoroughly and agreeably.” — Evening 
Standard, 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. by ARTHUR 
HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d.net. 

“ There is a sanity about Mr. Hassall’s judgments which disarms criticiam, 
and a knowledge behind them which renders them isive.’’—Scotsman, 
THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. By JOSEPH 

McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The author has gone to the best sources for his information, and he has 
shown scholarship and insight in the use of his materials.’’—Nation. 

THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 

[Second Edition in the press. 

“ k of rare imaginative beauty and intensity of conviction... . Both 
in theme and treatment this work reveals the author at his best and sincerest. 
—Daily News, 

“It is among the finest patriotic poems that our age has produced.”—Daily 
Graphic. 

THE DANUBE. By WALTER JERROLD. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS 


WEIRTER, B.B.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. 
With an Introduction by A. CLUITON-BROCK. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. nets 

“The work is almost certain to take its place as the standard edition of 

Shelley's poetry.’’—Nation, 

“The most complete presentment of the poet’s wor! .”'—Standard. 
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THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 


Romance. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition. 
is magnificent and enthralling book deals with a strange love story of 


both mortal and imntrtal passion. 
MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. py ANTHONY 
HOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Mr. Hope has, perhaps, never been happier in the piecing together of so 
verse characters. '—Daily Chronicle. 
OnE beck : full of bright folk, sketched daintily and surely.’’— Bystander, 
«*Mrs. Maxon Protests’ is a brilliant and significant piece of work, with its 
artistry "its delicate irony, its clear-cut characterisation, and its smart 


spigram.” —P: U Mall Gazette. ‘ 
“e It will rank among the best of Mr. Hope’s stories,”— Westminster Gazette. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Téird Edition. 
“The book is packed with cleverness and every word is interesting.” — 

Standard. é : 
“Its realism is most expressive, 
ind.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
_ Bennett hes < stabli shed himself as a great novelist.’-—Morning Leade r. 
«* Hilda Lessways ’ forms a worthy portion of what may be one of the finest 


trilogies in literature.” —Bystander. 


THE OUTCRY. By HENRY JAMES. 
“The Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
“We are gratified to Mr. James for a very entertaining piece of work. 
—Morning Post. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JOSEPH CONRAD, 
Author of “The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: by E. @. SOMER- 
VILLE anp MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experi- 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the press. 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN, 
Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 


“We congratulate Miss Bowen on a notewortiny achievement. There can be 
no doubt of its artistic triumph.”—Mormmng Post. ‘ 2 

“The last volume of the author's ‘ trilogy’ is as attractive as the first.”— 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. 
RIDGE, Author of “Nine to Six-Thirty.” 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob.” Crown 


Author of 


ences of an Irish R.M.” 


By W. PETT 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8yo. 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 
LALAGE’S LOVERS. by Ga. A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Second Edition in the press. 
“Genuinely witty and sometimes humorous.’’— Athenzum, 
“One of the most laughable and delightful stories of the year . . . a book of 
exquisite fooling.’’—Observer. 
“This bright and entertaining book is full of life and fun.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
“A book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.”—Morning Post, 


PETER AND JANE. by Ss. MACNAUGHTAN, 


Author of “ The Fortune of Christina M’Nab.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition, 


“This clever story fully maintains the high level of its predecessors,”"— 
Athenzum, 

“With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirit of the 
whole action, the story will stand comparison even with its popular fore- 
runner.” —Scotsman. 

“ The two halves of the book are in striking contrast with each other, and in 
each the author wins new laurels for herself,””— Pall Mall Gazette. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. by Mrs. GEORGE 
NORMAN, Author of “Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
ae interesting and readable study of feminine temperament.”—Morning 
“Delphine is so lovable, and Mrs, Norman's manner is so quiet, deft and 
comprehending.’’—Times. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By DOLF 
WYLLARDE, Author of “The Pathway of a Pioneer.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 


“The problem is handled with subtlety and care.”"—Morning Post. 
ten book contains scenes of real beauty, aimost of true passion, and in 
lie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.’’—Times, 
es 








and its artistry of a rare and excellent 


FICTION. 


GCOD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 


“ The book is intensely modern, and the author's satire has lost none of its 
brilliancy.””— Daily Telegraph. 

“ We have littie doubt that Mr. Onions will rank with Mr. de Morgan, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, and one or two others as the contemporary novelists who 
have added chapters to the history to the last decades of the Nineteenth 
Century.” —Morning Post, 


DORMANT. by E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red 
House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A very striking and unusual novel.”"—Morning Lead 


“rT. 
“The Bohemians are such wholly delightful folk and the dialogue is so brisk 


and entertaining.'’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

CAPTIVITY. by ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “Bellamy 
the Magnificent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**The novel displays considerable constructive skill, and there 


vigour and truth in tiie Parisian scenes.”"—Pall Mall Gaz. tte, 


THE LONELY QUEEN. 


Author of “ Storm and 'I'reasure.” 


are both 


By H. ©. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[ Second Edition. 
“ The book has life and go and rhythm. Mr. Bailey carries us through with 
| an exhilarating swing that leaves us with quickened pulses.” > 
“The author has made f lizabeth and her spacious times live in this vivid 
and vigorous novel."’"—Trwuth. 
} “The building-up of Elizabeth's character is quite masterly, and the vivid 
colouring and crowded life and the description of the moving perils are distin 
guished for brilliance and power.”—Pall Mall Gazetle, 


| ANTHEA’S GUEST. 


BAILEY, 





Daily Mar 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author 


of “The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
“ The tale is delightfully told and makes a most charming novel.’’—Observer. 
“The author's insight is almost infallible and her descriptive touch 


masterly.’’— Punch, 
“Scarcely a page in it without some very delicate little 
or situation,’’—Times, 
““All the minor characters are as admirably drawn as the principals, ar 
| there is not a dull page in the book,” —Athenzum, 


MARGARET HARDING. 


touch of characte 


By PERCEVAL 


GIBBON, Author of “Souls in Bondage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*A clever and unusual story, designed to illustrate some aspects of the 
| colour question in South Africa,’’"—Manchester Guardian. 
“A remarkably able and convincing piece of work.’’— Westmir Gasette. 
| Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phrase 


and imagine a situation; and the result is that be has produced a work which 
| does not contain a dull page from beginning to end.’ 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. MARY E. MANN, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
** Mrs, Mann is a skilful realist, and the characterisations are true.""—Merning 


limes. 


By 


“* An extremely fine piece of work, and always delightful.”—Dundee Courier. 

Tt is written with charm and dignity.”’— Daily Mail! 

“ Mrs. Mann is always a charming writer, investing even the commonest of 
plots with an atmosphere of sympathy.”’—Athenzum. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. pny 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
of “The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The mystery is well preserved to the end, and involves a lively train of 
| incidents. ‘The narrative is vivid, and the characterisation trenchant.’’— 
| Athenaum, 

‘For suppressed excitement and mystery, deepening at every page, this 
romance could scarcely be excelled.’’—Jrish Times. 

“A vivid, polished, and full-blooded piece of romantic fiction.” 

** Told with a wealth of humour, a fertility of incident, and an origi 
imagination that give zest to its every page.'’— Manchester Courier, 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“ A story which stirs the imagination profoundly.’’— Morning Post. 

“ Asa first novel, it is a very unusual and finely finished piece of work,”~— 
Westminster Gazette. 

“It is a full-blooded tale and gives an impression of vivid life . . . a real and 
powerful story and a fine picture of social Rome.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


JONAH. By LOUIS STONE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“« The author has written with a realistic force and a style that stamp him ca 
a literary artist of very great worth.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The whole book keeps the reader deeply interested.’’— Morning Leader, 

“The book has a strong social interest and is well written.”"—Athenaum, 

“A grimly, powerful, and interesting study of low life in Australia, and 
a strong story of varied humaa passions.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


DEBORAH. By AGNES GROZIER 
Author of “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 


‘In this clever story the author has shown a marked gift for the delineation 
of character.’"’"— Glasgow Herald, 

** Clever character touches and crisp, entertaining dialogue give the book a 
certain piquancy and attraction.’’—Scotsman. 

“The story has humour, tenderness, philosophy, and the people are real 
people.’’— Birmingham Post. 
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Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, direct the attention of readers 


to the following important recent and forthcoming publications. 





Demy 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt, 7s. 6d. net 


BRITISH TREES & SHRUBS. 
COOK. 56 Plates. 


BRITISH FUNGI. 
40 Plates. 


reproduced Colour-Drawings from Nature. Previous 


COUNTRY BOOKS (with Coloured Plates), 


By E. T. 


By GEORGE MASSEE. 


each; Half-Morocco, Gilt, 10s. 6d. net each. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE 
By W.J. CLAXTON. 24 Plates. . 


ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE. ByHg 
THOMPSON. 64 Plates, 








All the Volumes in this Series have many Black-and-White Illustrations in the Text, in addition to the admirably. 


issues include Flowers of the Field (96 Plates) 


British Birds (64 Plates), Butterflies and Moths (70 Plates), Natural History of the World 


(24 Plates and several hundred Illustrations), British 


“This unrivalled series.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Ferns (136 Plates). 


“ The plates are the thing.”—The Times. 








WHEN I WAS A BOY. 


BEYNON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


A charming semi-autobiographical narrative of boyhood daysina 


remote part of the sea-coast, with admirable description of sports, 
pastimes, and rural pursuits, and some excellent character sketches. 


ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURES 
UPON THE SPANISH MAIN. 


Retold from Hakluyt by A.M. HYAMSON. With 8 Plates 
by E. Hanpury-Reap, Large Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
burnished edges, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 





By LUCAS 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and many full- 
page and half-page Illustrations by Cuaries Rosinson. 





es 


HEROIC LIVES OF THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY: Naboo, 


Outram, Livingstone, Hodson, Eyre, Hobart Pasha, Burton, 
Scott. By CYRIL SCUDAMORE. With 8 Pilates by 
E. Hanpuiry-Reap. Large Crown 8vo, cloth extra, burnished 
edges, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 












THE BOY FANCIER. By Frank 
TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. Fully Dlustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Ready. 


A complete compendium of all matters relating to domestic 
pets: ponies, dogs, cats, rabbits, ferrets, mice, birds, etc., etc. 








DICTIONARIES TO 


Large 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt, 


THE HARDY DICTIONARY. By F. 
SAXELBY. With Maps of Wessex. 





FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


Headbands, each 8s. 6d. net. 


THE KIPLING DICTIONARY. By W. A 
YOUNG. 


Previously issued: Philip’s Dickens Dictionary, Husband’s Scott Dictionary, and 
Mudge and Sears’ Thackeray Dictionary. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by F. A. MUMBY, 
with R ing C tary. Illustrated by a series of Engraved Portraits, 
including reproductious of some scarce engravings, etc. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 6s. 








By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: A Popular History 
of Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of “On 
the Face of the Water,” etc. With 7 Maps. Third Edition. Cloth extra, 
gilt, xvi + 300 pages. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRYFLY. 
By F. M. HALFORD. With 9 Coloured Plates of Fly-Patterns, 17 Photo- 
gravures, and 18 Colour-Standards. 8vo, buckram, lis. net. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LOCAL 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. By J. E. MORRIS, 
M.A., Litt.D., and HUMPHREY JORDAN, B.A. With 64 Illustrations. 
Cloth extra. gilt, xvi + 400 pages. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. ; 

“ Certain to obtain a permanent vogue in all schools that aim at something 
more than the common perfunctory teaching of history.” ‘ 
—Contemporary Review. 





By the VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH. 


TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: Simple Teachings in 
By iene and Physiology. By KATHLEEN FAL- 
M H. Witha Frontispiece by T. C. GOTCH, and many Illustrations. 
Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 350 pages. Crown 8vo. 


1s, 6d. net. 

** A happy blend of thoroughness and eye . - Her methods of present- 
ing physiological facts are quite original, while they are devised in the proper 
way to arrest the reader's attention. . . . There is no doubt that children who 
have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint indicated in these 

pages will be extremely likely to make good citizens, and happy and healthy 
dividuals.’’— Lancet. 


A MAGICIAN IN MANY LANDS. By the late 
CHARLES BERTRAM, the eminent Conjurer. Edited by his widow with 
the assistance of J. E. H. BELLINGHAM, Illustrated throughout. 
Large 8vo. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE (150 copies), which is already nearly all 
eubscribed for. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, 1912. 
am Facts and Formula of Photography.” 
. net. 








Incorporating “The 
Paper cover ls. net; cloth 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO “MULHALL.” 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: A 

Complement to the Fourth Edition of Mulhall's 

“ Dictionary of Statistics.” By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB, 

B.Sc. (Econ.). ¥F.S.S. Half-bound extra, gilt, xii + 682 pages. Supet 
roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“The range of subjects is simply enormous. . . Altogether, Mr. Webb has 

produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one we have long — = 

—Standar 





THE TEN REPUBLICS: An Introduction to the 
South American Series in “Porter's Progress of 
Nations.” By the Hon. ROBERT P. PORTER. With 122 
Maps. Cloth extra, gilt, x + 294 pages. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, IgII-IgI2. 
Edited by H. SNOWDEN WARD, F.RB.P.S. Seventeenth annual issue. 
Reproductions and Criticisms of the best Photographic Pictures of the 
year, exhibited and non-exhibited. Large 8vo. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

rappers, 2s. 6d. net. 











LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
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AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOW READY, COMPLETING DR. ROSE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


j 8vo., xvi + 596 pages. With Photogravure Plates. 
os 16s. net. 


William Pitt and the Great War. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


Author of “ William Pitt and National Revival,” “* The Life 
of Napoleon I.,”’ etc., etc. 

In this volume Dr. Rose traces the career of Pitt from the year 
1791 to his premature death early in 1806. As in the preceding 
yolume, “ William Pitt and National Revival,” the events of this 

riod are elucidated by many hitherto unedited documents. The 
two volumes together form the most complete life of William Pitt 
that has yet appeared, and will be a lasting contribution to the 
History of England. 





Reavy ImmepiaTsLy. Vol. II. Completing the work. Demy 8vo. 
With three Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. I. already issued. 


The Hanoverian Queens of 
Engiand. 


By Alice Drayton Greenwood. 
Containing :—Charlotte (Queen of George III.), Caroline of Bruns- 
wick (Wife of George IV.), Adelaide (Queen of William IV.) 


To be completed in Six Vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. II. just Published. Vol. I. previously issued. 


The Correspondence of 


Jonathan Swift. 


Edited by F. Elrington Ball, Litt.D. 

With an Introduction by the Right Rev. The Bishor or Ossory. 
The Times on the first volume: “ For the first time we have the 
beginning of a complete edition of the whole correspondence, both 
to and from Swift, arranged in chronological order, printed from 
the best texts, and annotated with extreme elaboration. Swift’s 
letters have been often, but never well, edited before this... . 
We congratulate Mr. Ball on an arduous task faithfully executed, 

with a sure mastery of its bewildering complexity.” 

NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ “ ARISTOPHANES.” 

Small 4to. 10s. Gd. [Ready end of October. 


The Lysistrata of Aristophanes. 


The Greek Text revised, with an English Metrical 
Translation. 
With Introduction and Commentary by Bengammn Bicxiey 
Rogers, M.A. 
*,* This Volume, with the “Thesmophoriazusey” already issued, 
makes up Vol. IV. of the complete edition (price 15s.). 











Narrow 8vo. 1s. net. Limp leather, 2s. net. 
Gasc’s Little Gem French 
Dictionary. 


Edited by Mare Ceppi. 
This Dictionary is uniform in style with the well-known Webster’s 
“ Little Gem English Dictionary.” 





Post 8vo. 4s. Gd. net. [Now Ready. 


The Land of Living Men. 


By Raiph Waldo Trine, 
Author of “In Tune with the Infinite.” 


Considerable portions of this volume were published three years 
ago in the book entitled “ In the Fire of the Heart,” which is now 
out of print. The whole of the matter has, however, been much 
a and amplified, and the present volume is essentially a 
new book. 





2 vols. Imperial 8vo, with upwards of 250 Illustrations. 
£2 10s. net. [Ready 11th October. 


A History of French Architecture 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “ The History of Renaissance Architecture in 
Engtand.” 


Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A R.A., has for many years 
been engaged on a History of Renaissance Architecture in France 
similar to his well-known work on English Architecture published 
in 1897, which has become the standard treatise on the subject. 
The book is profusely illustrated by photographs, drawings by the 
author, and engravings by du Cerceau, Perelle, and J, Marot, 
many of which are not easily obtainable. 





Crown 4to. Each containing the libretto of the Opera, revised 
by the Author. 3s. Gd. net. 
Favourite Savoy Operas. 

By Sir W. S. Gilbert. 

Each with 8 Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and 

Decorative Covers. 
First List of Volumes. 
The Mikado. 
The Pirates of Penzance. 


[Now Ready. 
lolanthe. 
Patience. 





Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations, 6s. net. [Ready October 11th’ 


William Morris to Whistler. 


Papers and Addresses on Art and Craft and the 
Commonweal. 
By Walter Crane. 
Uniform with “ Bases of Design,” ete. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, strictly limited to 350 copies. 


Medium 8vo. With Covers and End-papers designed by the 
Author. Uniform with “ Ideals in Art,” etc., 10s. Gd. net. 








Post 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6g, net. [Ready Immediately. 


The Print-Collector’s Handbook. 
By Alfred Whitman. 
New and Cheaper Edition (the Sixth), thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by MALCOLM CHARLES SALAMAN, 





Uniform with “THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.” 


Phineas Finn. 
By Anthony Trollope. 
With a Critical Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
2vols. 3s. 6d. net each. [Now Ready. 


Phineas Redux. 
By Anthony Troliope. 
A sequel to “Phineas Finn.” 2 vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 
[Ready October 11th. 





Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s. Gd. net each. 
Masters of Literature. 


Just Published, NEW VOLUME, 


De Quincey. 

A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works. 
Chosen and arranged, with Editorial Connections and a Bio- 
graphical Critical Introduction. By Sidney Low. 


ae 





“THE MOST REMARKABLE SINGLE VOLUME EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Containing over 400,000 Defined Words and Phrases, 2,700 Pages, 6,000 Illustrations. 


NEW FROM 


COVER TO COVER. 


Write for illustrated Prospectus and Specimen Pages. 
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Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


Direct the attention of Readers to the following , a 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS : , 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. With a Preface by R. B. Cunninghame Craham. Illustrated with 12 
reproductions in colour and 24 collotypes. Crown 4to. Net 10s. 6d. 


Large-Paper Edition limited to 170 copies, with 20 
In duplicate, black and sepia. 


Like Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Lavery has achieved fame as an artist not merely in the United Kingdom but in every part of 
the world. His pictures are to be seen at the Luxembourg and in the public galleries of Brussels and Munich, Vienna, and V 
as well as in many towns in America. Like Mr. Brangwyn, again, he is one of the very few British painters who have been invited 
to contribute portraits of themselves to the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. . 


In this volume (similar in format to the volume on Mr. Brangwyn) Mr. Shaw-Sparrow furnishes a vivid and sympathetic record 
of Mr. Lavery’s remarkable career, devoting special attention to its earliest phase in Glasgow. It was, of course, as a member of the 


Glasgow School of Painting that Mr. Lavery first became known. 
admirer of his work, contributes a preface of peculiar interest. 


N.B.—The above is a companion volume to 


FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK 


— , 
fs at, daraenenet eat «= By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW,. Net 10s. 6d, fished et Qube 








hand-painted photogravure plates. Net £5 5s, 






enice, 







Mr. Cunninghame Graham, an old friend of the Artist and an early 









How to see Italy by Rail 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of “ Sicily, the New Winter Resort,” 
“Queer Things about Egypt,” ‘‘The Secrets of the Vatican,” &c., &e. 
With 160 illustrations. Pocket Edition, small crown 8vo, net 7e. 6d. 
Library Edition, net 10s. 6d. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Sladen has spent a great part of his time in 
Italy. The results of his experience he gives in the same practical fashion as 
he did in “Sicily, the New Winter Resort.” His chapter about Railway 
Routes shows how to see every important place in the country, hardly ever 
going twice over the same line of rails. His chapters on scenery, architecture, 

vainting, and sculpture point out all the most splendid examples which are to 

te found in each district after first giving the characteristics of Italian 
scenery and art. Having thus cleared the way, he treats each State 
separately, touching lightly on its history, and discoursing on the 
outstanding features of the chief towns in his picturesque and informing way. 
The advantage of this book is that the visitor going to Italy will see exactly 
where to go tor the things which interest him most, and will see the route he 
ought to follow, and what places can be most advantageously combined for 
a tour, 


Rowlandson’s Oxford 


As depicted in his famous series of drawings, sixteen of which are here 
reproduced for the first time in facsimile from the originals. With an 
account of the "Varsity Men of the Georgian Era by A, HAMILTON GIBBS 
(St. John’s College). Net 10s. 6d. 

Rowlandson’s drawings of Oxford are admitted masterpieces of humorous 
art, yet this selectioa from them will come as a pleasant surprise to many of 
his admirers, for they show a feeling for architecture of which the old repro- 
auctions in aquatint gave little indication. ‘Ihey will delight all lovers of 
Oxiord no less than all lovers of Rowlandson, 


The Rose and the Ring 
By W. M. 1HACKERAY. With twelve full-page plates in colour and fifty 
illustrations in the text by J. R. Monsell. Foolscap 4to. Net 5s. 


All lovers of nonsense in general, and of Thackeray's nonsense in particular, 
will rejoice in Mr. Monsell’s new illustrations to this old masterpiece. One 
feels that Thackeray himself would have been delighted with their charm and 
humour and dexterity, 


Chesterton Day by Day 


Extracts from the writings in prose and verse by G. K. CHESTERTON, 
arranged in the form of a Calendar, with additional extracts for each of the 
Moveable Feasts. Large crown 8vo. Net 5s, 


A new edition of the “Chesterton Calendar,” issued last year. ‘ Well 
caiculated to convince the doubter of Mr. Chesterton's real claim to a niche 
somewhere near the Immortals.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


The Lover’s Calendar 
Edited by Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of ‘ Kit’s Woman,” “ The 
Imperishable Wing,” &c. Large crown 8vo. Net 5s. 


The nature of Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s charming volume may best be gathered 
from her preface, which we give here in extenso. 


“In offering this Anthology to the public I have tried to represent the 
whole course of Love, in its birth, its slow growth, its joyous fruition, and its 
inevitable sorrow. The history of Love, with its changing seasons, corre- 
sponds to the course of the year, and this sequence I have sought to work out 
as closely as possible. Death, also, and the union of spirits after death, may 
make claim on the reader's love of romance and adventure quite as powerful 
as the passionate love of those who are still on earth, and these two facts must 
enicr into the calendar if the cycle of Love is to be complete, This epitome 
of a love history has been compiled during the last ten years in the hope that 
it may help all lovers, whether they are together or are divided by either Life 
or Death.’ 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis has been fortunate in obtaining permission to include 
ons from the poems of Mr, Swinburne and from most of the greatest writers 

our time, 











Couch Fires and Primrose Ways 


Be B. MARRIOTT WATSON. A volume of Essays. Large crown 8vo. 
et Ss. ma 


These thoughtful and suggestive papers need no recommendation to the 
lovers of belles lettres, They are printed and bound in a style similar to that of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm's “ Yet Again” (Chapman & Hall) and Mr. G. 8. Street's 
“ People and Questions *’ (Martin Secker), ; 


A History of Inland Transport and 
Communication in England 
By EDWIN A. PRATT. Cr. 8vo. Net Ge. Ready in October, 


The first volume of a series on ‘“‘ Our National Industries,” edited by Hr 
i ne ? i 5 . | y TRY 
Hiees, c.B. It deals with Railways in England, from the historical industrial 
and economical points of view. ‘ ‘ 


North Sea Fishers and Fighters 


By WALTER WOOD, Author of ‘Men of the North Sea,” “With the 
Flag at Sea,” “Survivors’ Tales of Great Events,”’ &c. With six illus- 
trations in colour and pencil sketches by Frank H. Mason, B.B.A., as well 
as a large number of photographs by the author. Net 10s. 6d. 


In this volume the author, Walter Wood, and the artist, Frank H. Mason, 
have successfully combined to give an adequate idea of the conditions of 
modern trawling on the North Sea banks, aud at the same time to reproduce 
the romance and peril of the past. The change which has taken place in deep- 
sea fishing is comparable only with that of the British Navy, which to-day is 
different in all essentials from the navy of a quarter of a century ago. Colour 
and —— drawings, excellently reproduced, and an abundant supply of photo- 
graphs taken during a period extending over many years, give an adequate and 
impressive idea of the development of the North Sea’s creat industry; while 
in the letterpress the historical and romantic associations of that famous 
stretch of water are not neglected. 


Sportsmen and Others 





By R.C. LEHMANN, With fourteen pen-and-ink illustrations by J. L. C, 
Booth, Net 3s. 6d. 
A warm welcome is assured for these charming memoirs and character 


sketches, reprinted from Punch, and now illustrated by Mr. Booth. 


Tee Shots and Others 
By BERNARD DARWIN. With numerous illustrations by E. We 
Mitchell. Net 3s. 6d. 


All votaries of the game know Mr. Darwin as a golfer, but those who do not 
see the Evening Standard have missed his “‘ Tee Shots ‘those very rea lable 
little articles which he has been writing now for some years past. The best of 
them (largely revised) are to be found in this little volume, reinforced by other 


golfing sketches and essays—some of them of a practical nature. 


An Angler at Large 
By WILLIAM CAINE (“ W. Quilliam "’ of the Field), Author of “ Boom,” 
“The Revolt at Roskelly’s,” &c. With a frontispiece in colour from 4 
drawing by George Sheringham. Large crown 8vo. Net 5% 


Well known to a wide circle as the author of those remarkalle novels 
“Boom” and “The Revolt at Roskelly’s,”’ Mr. William Caine is ! 3 
popular with readers of the Field as a writer on angling. It is in this apacity 
that he here whimsically and engagingly narrates and dise 3, “An Angier 
at Large’ is good company. 

My Motor Book 
By WALTER PULITZER, Author of “A Cynic ons," 
With numerous illustrations by J. R. Monsell. Crow . het Sa Ses 
] 1 


It’s a scream from start to finish! If you own a mot , 
who owns a motor-car, intend to own a motor-car, have ever seen 4 1 ’ 
you will enjoy reading the ltest exposition of the humours of motoring. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 
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